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** And tears and toil have been my lot^ 
Since 1 the white man's thrall became ; 

And sorer griefs I wish forgot — 
Harsh blows and burning shame !** 
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VoL.m. No. I. JANUARY, 1837. Whole No. 25. 

TWENTY-FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND AMERICANS 

ARE NOW HELD AS SLAVES IN THESE UnITED StaTBS. 

We design to fill this number of the Record with testimonj a9 to 
their a^ual physical condUion. — ^The testimony of eye-witnesses, mosUj 
timehdldersy now' or formerly,, and with veiy few exceptions, persons 
who had nothing to gain, but every thing to lose by over-statementi. 
Personal safety, reputation, the feelings of fiiends, pecuniaiy interests, 
all worldly prospects, present or previous committal, sectional prefer- 
ences, with other inducements, combine to restrain them from all high- 
coloring in drawing the picture. 

Surely, those who testify against themselves will not be deemed 
fidse witnesses, and comnuni sense and candor will credit their testi- 
mony. 

As a sort of preliminary to the testimony, we introduce an artide 
fitim the New York Commercial Advertiser, of April 25, 1827. We 
do this because the remarks are to (^ point, and show that once even 
Colonel Stone spoke out like a man about the horrors of American 
Slavery, and the duty of protesting against them. We advertise om 
readers that the Ualicising throughout the following testimony is in 
many instances our own. But to the remarks of Colonel Stone. Hear! 

" Shall we talk of the mitigation of the miseries of the Afiicans, 
wlien their masters have an uncontrolled dominion over their persons 
—while they can beat, maim, and even JdU, vnthout any law to restrain ? 
I say without any law ; for while slavdiolders are jud^, and the 
slaves are not admitted witnesses, the redress of the law is a mockery, 

" We are told of the restraints of public- opinion ; was public opin- 
ion alone ever sufficient to restrain the passions of man, when invested 
with power — and above all, a commumty of men? 

** The editor of the Post has conversed with people from slavehold- 
in^ countries, and they inform him, that the slaves are comfortable at 
this time ; — and shall we go to the oppressor to learn the measure of pain 
be inflicts t Was there ever a negro-diiver who would acknowledge 
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that he was unreasonably crael ? The butcher feeds his victim to th« 
last, and appears unconscious of cruelty — ^his feelings are callous ; and 
the humanity of a slaveholding community bec6mes almost universalis 
blunted. They cease to see, heoTj or feel for an African as a human fte- 
ing. And how are we to know the innumerable tortures that are in^ 
flicted ? Is there any impartial tribunal before whom the slave can 
appear, and make known his su^rin^s ? ' Can he by means of the 
~>ress lay them before the world ? He is as untaught as the beast — 
te cannot write down his sufferings ; and if he coul^ the whites control 
the press. Would they publish their own disjgrace ? Who that can, 
dare vindicate the negro's rights 7 Ministers ot the Gospel, who have 
espoused their cause from the pulpit, have been proscribed^-they have 
been prohibited from even reaaing particular parts of Scripture. 

" But we are told, that they have days of merriment and festivity j 
that they whistle, sing, and dance ; and is this proof that their condi- 
tion is happy, because their chains are temporarily loosened, and be- 
cause they then attempt to sm^ away their sorrows — because ti^ere is 
as it were, a momentary intermission of that almost perpetual dejectioa 
and heart-pining which these wretched beings endure in their degraded 
and sunken condition? Away with such apologies. Go with the 
n^ro-driver, that monster whose similitude except in his form, is that 
of a fiend, and learn what it is to be a slave. And what apology can 
be ffiven for insulting this professed Christian reppblican community 
with high wrought pictures of the enjoyments of the slaves ?" 

TESTIMONY, ETC. 

We will first present the testimony of two distinguished Southern 
ladies, now in this city, sisters of the late lamented Thomas S« 
Grimk^, of Chaileston, South CaroUna. They are natives of South 
Carolina, and are both well known to the pubUc by their writings. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS ANGELINA E. 6RIMKE. 

As one who was bom and educated in a slave state, I feel it to be 
my solemn duty to do every thing in my power to undeceive the North 
as to the false representations of slavery at the South. I bdieve it to 
be a sacred obligation due to the colored man, to say, that from n^ 
earliest infancy I have wept over the wrongs and the sufferings, the 
abuse and contumely endured by the helpless and down-trodden slave. 
I have never seen any account of cruelty in Anti-Slavery publica- 
tions, which, from my long and intimate knowledge of this heartp 
breaking sodUcrushing svstem of oppression, appeated at aU incredible 
to me, its hardening and ^blinding mfluence is as deleterious and de- 
moralizing in its effects on the character of the master, as it is degrad- 
ing to the victim of his power. No one who has not lived in a slave- 
hiding state as an integral part of the community, can form any idea 
of the wreck of morals and of temper which slavery produces. It is 
truly avdiiL The religion of the South is not the religion of a meek 
and merciful Redeemer ; jt is the religion of pride and selfi&hn,e»?| op^ 
presiion, craelty, and wrong. ^ 

ANGBUNA E. GRIMKi 
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TESTIMONY OF MISS SARAH M. GRIMK^. 

No powers of language, I believe, can' adequately portray the hor- 
rors or American slavery; a system which embraces and sapctione 
every species of iniquity,, and grants the protection of the law, and the 
gospel, to cruelty and oppression — a system which works evil, and 
nothing buL evil, -unceasinglv and unsparingly, to both master and 
slave, brutalizing the one, and cherishing in the bosom of the other, the 
malignant passions of pride, revenge, and anger. 

If there is one scheme for the destruction of men's souls, and the 
torturing of men's minds, for the breaking of men^s hearts and the tor- 
menting of men's bodies, which exceeds all others in its appaiUng ini- 
quity, that scheme is American slavery. The adversary of our fallen 
race expended here his most refined ingenuity, his most diabolical 
skill. Cruelty is inseparable from slavery ; the one cannot exist in a 
community without the other j and I believe many of the plantations 
at the South may be said, without hyperbole, to be saturated with the 
sweat and the blood of the toil-worn slave. In its mildest forms, 
wherever it has been my lot to witness it^ it hae mv^nMy hcfsn nmtked 
by oppression, and ii is tmpooaibic it eiiould be otherwise, because there 
is a continual ef!brt on the part of the masters to reduce to a thing, an 
immortal and intelligent being, and an unwearied exertion on the part 
of the slave to mamtain his manhood ; and whil« he is continually 
galled by a sense of his4M)ndition, hie nature rises from under the pres- 
sure, and this keeps alive in his master's bosom a desire to add ti^/Ite- 
Hon to infliction, . 

SARlH M. GRIMKE. 

TESTIMONY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD OF KENTUCKY, 

^ large majority of whom are or have been slaveholders. 

'<This system licenses and produces great cruelty, 

'^'Mangung, imprisonment, starvation, every species of torture, may 
bd in^ict^ upon him, (the slave,) and he has no redress. 

" There are now in our whole land two millions of human heings, 
exposed, defenceless, to every insult, and eveiy injury short of maiming 
or death, which their fellow-men may choose to inflict They suffer all 
that can be inflicted hy wanton caprice, by grasping avarice, by brutal 
lust, by malignant spite, and by msane anger. Their happmess is 
the sport of every whim, and the prey of every passion that may, oc- 
casionally, or habitually, infest the master's bosom. If we «ould cal- 
culate the amount of wo endured by ill-treated slaves, it would over- 
whelm every compassionate heart — it would move even the obdurate 
to sympathy. There is also a vast sum of suffering inflicted upon the 
slave by humane masters, as a punishment for that idleness and mis- 
conduct which slavery naturally produces. * * * 

" BrtUal stripes and all the vaned kinds of personal indignities, are 
Tiot the only species of cruelty which slavery licenses. ♦ * * 
Brothers and sisters, parents and children, husbands and wives, are 
iom asunder, and permitted to see each other no more. These acts 
ire daily occurring in the midst of us. The shrieks and the agony 
iften vntnessed on such occasions, proclaim with a trumpet tongue 
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the iniquity and onielty of our systeixL * * * There isnoia 
neighborhood where these heart-rending scenes ai;e not displayed. 
There is not a village or road that does not behold the sad procession 
of manacled outcasts, whose chains and mournful countenances tell 
that they are exiled by force from all that their hearts hold dear."- 
8ee Address qf Synod to Churches, in 1835, page 12. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HON. WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK, ' 

Of South Carolina — A slaveholder. 

In an Essay. on the management of slayes, read before the Agricul- 
tural Society of St Johns, S. C, and published by the Society, Charles- 
ton, 183^ Mr. S. remarks, 

" I consider imprisonment in the stocks at night, with or without hard 
labor in the day, as a powerful auxiliary in the cause of good ^vern- 
ment' To the correctness of this opinion many can bear testimony. 
Experience has convinced me that there is no punishment to which 
the slave looks with more horror J^ 

TESTIMONY OP dr. JAMBS C. FINLBT, 

Son ofDr, Finley, the founder of the Co trn itzaium Society, and brother of 
R, S, Firiey, agent of the American Colonization Society, 

Dr. J. C. Finley was formerly one of the editors of the Western 
Modioli Journal, at Cincinnati, and is well known in the West as 
utterly hostile to immediate abolition. 

^ "In almost the last conversation I had with you before I left Cin- 
cinnati, I promised to give you some account of some scenes of atro- 
cious cruelty towards slaves, which I witnessed while I lived at the 
South. I almost regret haying made the promise, for not oiUv are 
they so atrocious that you will with difficulty believe them, but, I also 
fear that they will have the e£^t of driving you into that abolitionism, 
upon the borders of which you have been so long hesitating. Nothing 
surprises me so much as the apathy of the American people upon the 
subiect of slavery. Perhaps it ought not to surprise me. The people 
of the North are ignorant of the hwrors of slaioery^-of ita paralyzmg m- 
fluence upon the conscience of the master, and of the atrocities Timidi 
it commits upon the unprotected slave. * * * 

" I do not know that any thing could be gained by particularfeing 
the scenes of horrible barbarity, and still more shocking ucentiousness, 
which fell under my observation during my short residence in one of 
the wealthiest, most intelligent, and most moral parts of Georgia. 
Their number and tUrocUy are such that I am conndent they would 
^iin credit with none but abolitionists. Every thing will be conveyed 
in Uie remark, that in a state of society calculated to foster the worst 
pcissions of our nature, the slave derives no protection either from law 
or public opinion, and that all the cruelties which the Russians are 
reported to have acted towards the Poles, after their late subjugiOion, 
are scenes of evenr day occurrence in the southern states. This 
statement, incredible as it may seem, falls short, ^ .*ry far short of ths 
troth." 
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The foregoing is extracted from ft letter written by Dr. Finley to 
Rev. Asa Mahan, his former pastor, then of Cincinnati, row President 
of Oberlin Seminary. 

TESTIMONY OP THE GRADUAL EMANCIPATION SOCIETY, 

Of ^orih Carolina — signed by Moses Swain, President, and WiUiam 
Swain, Secretary. 
*' In the eastern part of the state the slaves considerably outnumber 
the free population. Their situation is there wretched beyond descrip- 
tion. Impoverished by the mismanagement which we have alreaay 
attempted to describe, the master, u;iable to support his own grandeur 
and maintain his slaves, puts the unfortunate wretches upon short al- 
lowances, scarcely sufficient for their sustenance, so that a great part 
of them go half naked and half starved much of the time. Generally, 
throughout the state, the African is an abused, a monstrously outraged 
creeUure.^* — See Minutes of the American Convention convened in Bdti- 
more, Oct. 25, 1826. 

From the "Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser,'' 
of May 30, 1788. 
<* It frequently happens on large estates, that they (the slaves) are 
not clothed till the winter hath nearly expired ; and then, the most 
9(duahle only are attended to ; the young, and the labor-worn having 
no other allowance in this respect, man the tattered garments thrown 
off by the more fortunate. A single peck of com a week, or the like 
measwe^of rice,ia the ordinary quantity of provision for & hard-working 
slave ; to which a small quantity of meat is occasionally, though rarely, 
added.'' 

testimony of rev. THOMAS CLAY, 

Of Georgia — ^ slaveholder. 

" From various causes this [the slave's allowance of food] is often not 
adequate to the support of a laboring man. The quantity allowed by 
custom is a peck of com per week. If it be sound flmt com, this is am- 
fident to sustain health and strength under moderate labpr; but there 
is often a defect here ; the quantity is then insufficient. 

"The present economy of the slave system is to get all you can from 
the slave, and ^ve in return as little as will barely support him in a 
working condition. Even where there is not a (£rect intention to 
abridge his comforts they are but little consulted." In legard to cloth> 
ing he says : 

" Winter clothes should be given in November; this is often neg- 
lected, and consequently the improvident (of whom the number is very 
great^ suffer much. 

" Encouragement does not enter much into the discif^e of planta- 
tions, as at present conducted. To he let alone, when the' master's 
task is done, is the only condition offered as an inducement to the in- 
dustry necessary to accomplish it, or to secure an exemption fi'om the 
punishment due for the ne^ect of it"— Ctey'f AddrMS before the Free- 
bytery of Georgia, 18S4* 

1* 
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TIPSTIMONT OP HON. ROBERT J. TURNBULL, 

Of South Carolina — •A slaveholder. 

Speaking of the harvesting of cotton, Mr. T. says : "•fltt the preg- 
nant women even, on the plantation, and weak and sickly negroes in^ 
capable of other labor, are then in requisition^* * * ♦ 

" The subsistence of the slaves consists, from March until August, 
()f corn ground into grists or meal, made into what is called hominyy or 
baked into com bread. The other six months, they are fed upon the 
sweet potatoe. Meat when given, is only by way of indulgence or far 
vorJ* — See *^ Refutation of the Calumnies dradated against the Southern 
and Western States,** by a South Carolinian, Charleston, 1822. 

TESTIMONY OF PHILEMON BLISS, ESQ. 

OfElyria, Ohio, who resided in Florida during the year 1835. 

** The negroes commence labor by daylight in the morning, and ex- 
cepting the ploughboys, who must feed and rest their horses, do not 
leave the field till dark in the evening They carry with them corn- 
meal wet with water, and at noon buiid a fire on the ground, and bake 
it in the ashes. After having finished their field labors, they are oc- 
cupied till nine or ten o'clock in doing chores, such as grinding eom, 
(as all the com in the vicinity is ground by hand,) chopping wood, 
taking care of horses, mules, &c. ana a thousand tlungs necessary to 
be done on a large plantation. If any extra job is to be done, it must 
not hinder the " niggers" from their work, but must be done in the 
night Afler the labors of the day are over, they take their second 
meal of ash-cake. Some planters allow them meat" 

TESTIMONY OF PRESIDENT EDWARDS, THE YOUNGER, 

In a sermon preached in Weto Haven aboui haif a century ago, when tboU' 
sands of slaves were held in Connecticut. 

'^ By these masters they are supphed with barely enough to keep them 
from starving, as the whole expense laid out on a slave tor food, cloth 
in^, and m^icine, is commonly computed on an average at thirty 
shillings sterling annually. At the same time they are kept at hard 
labor trom five o'clock in the morning tUl nine at night, excepting time 
to eat twice during the day. And they are constantly under the 
watchful eye of overseers and negro drivers, more tyrannical and cruel 
than even the masters themselves. From these drivers, for every im- 
agined, as well as real neglect or want of exertion, they receive the 
lash, the smack of which is all ^ay Ions in the ears of those who are 
on the plailtation or in the vicinity ; and it is used with such dexterity 
and severity, as not only to lacerate the skin, but to tear out small por- 
tions of the flesh at almost every stroke, 

" This is the general treatment of the slaves. But many individuale 
sufier still more severely. Many, many are knocked down; some have 
their eyes beaten ottt; some have an arm or leg broken, or 'chopped off; 
and .many, for a very small, or for no crime at all, have been beaten te 
death, merely to gratify the fury of an enraged master or overaeer." 
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TS8TIM0NT OF RE7. JOHN RANKIN, 

Ji native of Tennessee, educated there, amdfvr a number of years apreachir 
in slave States — now pastor of a Church in Rijiey, Ohio, 

**In some parts of Alabama, you may see slaves in the cotton fields 
without so much as even a single rag upon them, shivering before the 
chUling blasts of mid- winter. Indeed, in every slaveholding state many 
sUwes staffer extremely, both while they labor and while they sleep, /or 
toont of clothing to keep them warm. Often they are driven throu^ 
frost and snow without either stocking or shoe, uiitil the pathi they 
tread is dyed with the blood that issues from their firost-wom limbs ! 
And when they return to their miserable huts at night, they find not 
there the means of comfortable rest,* biit on the cold ground they must 
Ue without covering, and sMver whUe theja slumber. 

'* In connexion with their extreme sunerings, occaaioned by want of 
clothing, I shall notice those which arise from the want of food. As 
the making of grain is the main object of their mancipation, masters 
will sacrifice as little as possible in ^ving them food. It often happens 
that what will barely keep them alive, is all' that a cruel avarice will 
allow them. Hence, in some instances, their allowance has been re- 
duced to a single pint of com each, during the day and night And 
some have no better allowance than a small portion of cotton seed ! ! 
And in some places the best allowance is a peck of com each during 
the week, while perhaps they are not permitted to taste meat so much 
as once in the course of seven years, except what little they may be 
able to steal ! Thousands of them are pressed with the gnawings of 
cruel hunger during their whole lives, 

"Many poor slaves are stripped naked, stretched and tied across 
barrels, or large bags, and tortured with the lash during hours, and even 
whole days, tn^ their flesh is mangled to the very bones. Others are 
stripped and hun^ up by the arms, their feet are tied together, and the 
end of a heavy piece of timber is put between their le^s in order to 
stretch their bodies, and so prepare them for the tortunng lash—- and 
in this situation they are often whipped until their bodies are covered 
with blood €md mangled fl^sh, and in order to add the greatest keenness to 
their su^rings, their wounds are washed with liquid salt ! And some 
of the miserable creatures are permitted to hang in that position until 
they actually expire j some die under the lash, others Hn^er about for 
a time, and at length die of their wounds, and many survive, and en- 
dure again similar torture. These bloody scenes are constantly exhib* 
iting in every slaveholding country — thousands of whips are every day 
stained in African blood ! Even the poor females are not permitted to 
escape these shocking cruelties." — Rankings Letters, pages 57, 58. 

These letters were published ten years ago. — They yrert addressed 
to a brother in Virginia, who was a slaveholder. — ^Ed. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ASA A. STONE, 

Ji Theological Student, who resided near Natchez, Mississippi, when hf 
published the following statement, dated May 24, 1S35. 
" No one here thinks that the slaves are seldom over-driven ano 
under-fed. Every body knows it to be one of the most common ocmm- 
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."Bnees, No planter of intdligence and candor denies ihat slaves are 
>fOry generally badly treated in this country. / wish to be understood 
i4no at the commencemerU, thatf intending as I lio that my statements 
ifudl be relied on, and knowing that, should you thmk fit to publish this 
communication, they wiU come to this country, where their correctness 
nay be tested by comparison with real life, I make them with the utmost 
uare and precaution. But those which I do make, are made without 
Jie least apprehension of their being controverted. .... In the first 
dlace, with respect to labor. The time of labor is first to be noticed. 
It is a general rule on all regular plantations, that the slaves rise in 
leai^n m the morning to be in the jield as soon as it is light eivough for 
''Jkem to see to work, and remain there until it is so dark that they cannot 
He. This is the case at all seasons of the year ; so that during the 
mmmer, they are in the field at least fifteen hours. This does not 
nclude the time spent in going and returning; that must be done 
vhile it is too dark to suuBTer them to woi^, ev^ if the field, as is fire- 
luently the case, is a mile distant It is Uterally true, what one of • 
Jiem remarked to me the other day, that " they never know what it is 
■o sleep till dayUght." .... Their suppers they have to prepare and 
M after they return home, which, at this season of the year, takes 
( hem until nine o'clock : so that, without leaving a monunt of time for 
tny other purpose, they can ha» e but seven hours sleep before four in 

!he morning, when they are called On almost every plantation, 

tie hands suffer more or less from hunger at some seasons of almost 
c ftvery year. On the majority of plantations, the feeding suppUes the 
; )>emands of nature tolerably well, except in the winter, and at some 
. ,ther occasional times. There is always a good deal of suffering on 
\ )!iem from hunger in the course of the year. On many plantations, 
• jid particularly in Louisiana and among the French plantar, the 
. iaves are in a condition of almast utter famishment during a great 
; 'ortion of the year. Let a man pass through the plantations \niere 
! ciey fare the best, and see fifty or sixty hands, men and women, sitting 
- own on the furrows whare their food-cart happens to overtake them, 
. nd making their meal of a bit of com-breaa and water, and he will 
: »!unk it is rather hard fare. This is not imfrequently the case on 

plantations where they are considered well fed 

" I will now say a few words about treatment and condition in gene- 
i il. That floggmg is very common and severe, appears from what 
. > as ah*eady been said. I must now say that floggings for all qSences, 
I ^eluding defici^icies in work, are frightfully common, and most ter- 
. ibly severe, 

" Rubbing with salt and red pepper is very common efier a severe whip- 
; ing. The object, they say, is primarily to make it smart; but add, 
. ^lat it is the best thing that can be done to prevent mortification, and 
. I lake the gashes heal." 

TESTIMONY OF REV. GEOROB BOURNE, 

'IdUor of the Protestant Vindicator. — J\Ir. Bt was for many years Pastor 
, of a Church in Virginia. 

"They (the slaves) are deprived of needful sustenance, are supplied 
ith little and very ifwi#ciml roMnent, and possess no suitable eon- 
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veniences for refreshing rest They are unmercifully, and in ^neraL 
undeservedly chastisea ♦ ♦ ♦ Slavery is the climax of 
cruelty. * * * What are the pungent feelings and ex- 
acerbations of the slave in every part of his existence ? Doomed to toil 
with unceasing relaxation, pinched by hunger, bereft of raiment, denied 
requisite accommodations at night, and, tor the most trifling inadver- 
tencies, scourged by a cruel and mercenary task-master until his stripes 
incapacitate mm from active duties." — J?ottme'« Picture of Slavery, 
pageU, 

TESTIMONT OF REV. JAMES A. THOME, 

•A native of Keniucky^^Son of .Arthur Thome, Esq^ tiU recentiy a 
Slaveholder, 

''Slavery is the parent of more suffering than has flowed from any 
one source since the date of its existence ? Such sufferings too ! Suf- 
ferings inc4mceivable and innumerable — unmingled toretimedness froia 
the ties of nature rudely broken and destroyed, the acutest bodUif tor-' 
turea, groans, teara and bUod— lying for ever m weariness and painfiii^ 
ness, in watchings, in hunger and thh-st, in cold and nakedness. 

'* Brethren of the Norib be noi Ut^chrcd. Tnesc avffci in gs ittttt exitL 
and despite the efibrts of their cruel authors to bush them down, ana 
confine them, within the precincts of their own plantations, they vnll, 
ever and anon, struggle up and reach the eajr of humanity.'^ — Jlfr« 
Thome's Speech at Mw York, May, 1834. 

TESTIMONY OF GEN. BATON, 

In a Utter to his ioV«> dtited Tunis, JiprU 6, 1799— Extracted from ki$ 

Life. 

**Many of them [Christian slaves] have died of grie^ and the others 

finger out a life less tolerable than death. Alas, remorse seizes my 

whole soul when I reflect that this is indeed but a copy of the very 

barbarity which my eyes have seen in my own native country. 

Indeed truth and justice demand from me the confession that the 
Christian slaves amon^ the barbarians of Afiica are treated with more 
humanity than the African slaves among the professing Christianfl of 
dviUzed America." 

TESTIMONT OF THE ''MARYLAND JOURNAL AND BALTIMORE ADVER- 
TISER," of May 30, 1788. 

"In the ordinary course of the business of the country, the punish- 
ment of relations fre<)uentlv happens on the same &rm, and m view 
of each other: the fiitner onen sees his beloved son — the son his Ten- 
erable sire— the mdther her much loved dau^ter — ^the daughter her 
afl^tionate parent — the husband sees the wife of his bosom, and she 
the husband of her affection, crueUy bound up without dehcaey or mercy, 
and without daring to interpose in e&ch other's behalf, and punished 
with all the extremity of ineensed rage, and all the rigor of unrdenting 
severity. Let us reverse the case, and suppose it ours : all is silent 

BO&ROR !" 

In another part of the same article, the author exclaims : "The in- 
juEtice of our conduct, and barbarity of our neglect, when reflectioii m 



allowed to predomihafe, becomes so glaringly conspicuous, as even to 
«zdte, against ourselves, the strongest emotions of detestatioa and 
abhorrence." 

TESTIMONY OF HON. JOHN RANDOLPH, 

Of Roanoke — Jl slaveholder. 
In one ofhu Congressioiial speeches, Mr. R. says : *< Avarice alone 
?an drive, as it does drive, this infernal traffic, and the wretched vic- 
. dms of it, like so many post-horses whipped to death in a mail coaeh.^ 
Ambition has its cover-sluts in the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
^orious war ; but where are the trophies of avarice ! The hand-ct^, 
he manacle^ the blood-akdned cowhide ! What man is worse received 
n society for being a hard-master 7 Who denies the hand of a sister 
)r daughter to such monsters 7^ 

TESTUIONT OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

••We have heard of slavery as it exists in Asia, and Africa, and 
Tutkey — We have heard of tne feudal slavery under which the pea- 
«mtty of Europe have groaned from the days of Alario ««ti4 now, but 
axcepting only the horrible system of the West India Islands, we have 
lever heard of slavery in any country, ancient or modem. Pagan, Ma^ 
tionfimedan, or Christian ! so terrible in its character, as the slavery which 
snstti in these United States." — 7th Report jimer. Col. Soc. 1824. 

TESTIMONY OF CAPT. JAMES RILEY. 

^ ^iy free and proud spirited countrymen still hold a million and a 
lalf ofhuman beings in the most cruel bonds of slavery ; who are kept 
Et hard labor, and smarting under the lash of inhuman, mercenatj 
drivers ; in many instances, enduring the miseries of hunger, thirsty 

'mmisonment, cold, nakedness, and even tortures I myself have 

mtnessed such scenes in di£ferent parts of my own country ; and the 
)are recollection of them now chiUs my blood with horror,^'' — Set 
^Riley's J^arraUoe:' 

From NiLEs' BaltHiorb Register for 1829, Vol. 35, p. 4. 

'< Dealing in slaves has become a large business, Estabhshmenta 
ire^made at several places in Maryland and Tirginia, at which they 
ire sold like cattle. These places of deposit are strongly built, and 
^1 supplied with iron thumb^screws and gags, and ornamented with 
wwskins and other whips — often times bloodyJ^ 

From Judge Stroud's "Sketch of the laws relating to Slavery." 

" I 6nd in the case of * the State vs. M^Gee^' 1 Bay»s Reports, 164, 
i 18 said incidentally by Messrs. Pinckney 4ind Ford, counsel fof the 
iltaie (of S C), * that the frequency of the oflfence {vnlful murder 6f a 
aiave) was OMnng to the nature of the punishment,^ &c. . . . This remark 
^ras made in 1791, when the above trial took place. It was made in a 
public place — a court-house— and by men of great personal respecta- 
bility. There can be, therefore, no question as to its truth, . and as 
ittle of its notorietyJ*^ 

Extract of a letter dated July 2d, 1834, from Mr. Nath4N Cole, of 
St Louis, Missouri, to Arthur Tappan, Esq., of this city. 

'*! as^ not an adyocatto of tiie iiiamSdkte and* uncondition^ email- 
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cipatk»i ci the slaves of our country, yet no num hoi ever }fet depicted 
the wretchedness of the silvaUon of the slaves in colors too dark for the 
truth, .... I know that many good people are not aware of the treat' 
ment to which slaves are nsually subjected^ nor have they any just idea 
of the ext^t of the evil" 

TESTIMONY OF RBT. WILLIAM ALLAN, 

Of Alabama, son of a slaveholder — Rev, Dr, Allan, of Suntsville, 
In the debate at Lane Seminary three jrears since, Mr. Allan said, 
'* At our house it is so common to hear their (the slave's) screams, that 
we think nothing of it:" and then, after relating several instances of 
horrible cruelty, he added, *< And lest any one should think that ih 
geturalthe slaves are well treated, and these (the particular cases) are 
file exceptions, let me be distinctly understood : — cruelty is the rule 
and kindness the exception,^* This was assented to and corroborated 
by all the students from the slaveholding states ; and of these there 
Wer* eig^t natives of five or six different states, and ten others who 
had liv^ in slave states. 

TESTIMONY OF REV. DAVID RICB, 

Of Kentucky, — Extracts from his Speech in the Convention that framed 
the ConstUttiion of that State in 1790. 

*^He [the slave] is a rational creature, reduced bv the power of 
legislation to the state of a brute, and thereby deprived of every privi- 
l^e of humt^nity. .... The brute mi^y steal or rob, to supply ms hun- 
g^ ; but th6 slave, though in the most starving conditioB, dare not do 
either, on penalty of de^h, or some severe punishment. .... Is there 
any need of arguments to prove, that it is in a high degree unjust and 
cruel to reduce one human creature to such an abject, wretched state 
as this ? . . . . When we plead for slavery, we plead for the disgrace 
and ruin of otir own nature. .... Should a master command 1^ 
slave to steal or rob, and 1^ should presume to disobey, he is liable to 
suffer eyety extremity of punishment, short of death or amputation, 
&om the hand of his master. .... The master may, and often doe$, 
inflict upon him all the severity of pumsbment the human body is captMe 
of bearing* .... 

" Whei\ we duly consider all these thingSi it must appear unjust to 
the last degree, to force a fellow creature, who has never forfeited his 
freedom, into this wretched equation ; and confine him and his pos- 
terity in this bottomless gulf of wretchedness for ever. 

" W here is the sympathy, the tender feelings of humanity ? Where 
is the heart, that does not melt at this scene of wo ? or that is not 
fired with indication to see such injustice and cruelty countenanced 

by civihzed nations, ana supported by the sanctions of law ? 

They [the laws] confine him in misery; they will not suffer him to fly 
^m it ; the greatest favors they afibrd him chiefly serve to perpetuate 
oifl wretchedness,^^ 

TESTIMONY OF COLONEL WILLIAM KEYS, 

i native of Rockbridge county j Virginia, where he resided about thirty 
years, — now weU known and greatly respected in southern Ohio* 
*^l» that part of Virgmia where I resided (the valley), so far ai 
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relates to food, clothing and labor, slaves may be said to be well used, 
when compared with the barbarity of their treatment further south, or 
wherever they are held in large numbers: yet, even where I Uved, 
though few slaves comparatively were held, many acts of atrocious 
crueUy were perpetrated. I have seen aged, gray^headed slaves, strip' 
ped, tied up, and whipped ioith a cowhide, forty or fif^ lacdies, ht no 
fault but absence for a few minutes too long when wanted. Such 
things I call cruelty, but they pass am ng slaveholders for nothing/^ 
DaUd Hillsborough, Ohio, January ist, 1835. 

TESTIMONY OF THE MARTVILLE (TENNESSEE) INTELLIGENCER, 

of Oct 4, 1836. 

The Editor, in speaking of the sufieiirigs of the sltfves which aie 
taken by tlie internal trade to the South west says: 

** Place yourself in imagination, for a moment, in their condition. 
With heavy galling chains, riveted upon your person j half-naked, 
half starved; vour back lacerated with the * Knotted Whip;' travelling 
to a region where your condition through time will be second only to the 
wretched creatures in HdL 

" This depiction is not visionary. Would to Grod that it was." 

TESTIMONY OF THE HON. WILLIAM PINCKNBY OF MARYLAND. 

In a speech before the Maryland House of Delegates in 1789, Mr. P. 
calls slavery in that state : ** a speaking picture of abcnmable oppress' 

ion;" and adds: ^It will not do thus to act like unrelenting 

tyrants, perpetually sermonizing it with liberty for our text, and actuu 
oppression ror our commentary. Is she [Maryland] not .... the foster 
mother of petty despots,'-4he patron of wanton oppression 7** 

TESTIMONY OF A CLERGYMAN, 

A resMjtid of the South more than twenty years. 
<* I am greatly surprised that I should in any form have been the 
apologist of a system so full of deadly poison to all holiness and bene- 
volence as slavery, the concocted essence of fraud, selfishnes£L and cold 
hearted tyranny, and the fruitful parent of unnumbered evils, both to 
the oppressor and the oppresseo, the one thousandth part of 

WHICH HAS NEVER BEEN BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 

«Do you ask why this change,'*' after residing in a slave country, fbr 
twenty years? You remember the lines of Pope, beginning: 

* Vice is a monster, of so frightful mien 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen. 
But seen too oft famUcar with her face. 
We first endure, then pity, then emhraee, 

I had become so &mihar with the loathsome features of slavery, that 
they ceased to q/fetui— Besides, I had become a Southern man in all siy 
feelings, and it is a part of our creed to defend slavery." 

* Only one year before, he bad stoiitly defended slavery, and exclaimed 
against the statements of aboUtionista.— Ed. 

(See cover, second page.) 
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COLONIZATION. 

The object of the following pages is to lead the reader to a cafan 
. and thorough review of the subject of colonization. Periiaps he thinks 
it sufficiently discussed ahready; but where the interests of milliona 
are at stake, it becomes us carefuUy to examine, and often to reSzaniine^ 
the foundations of our opinions,— the fiiends of Truth will nerer be 
afraid to do this. 

Let us first look at colonizati<m in general — the idea, doctrine, theoiy, 
that it would be better for both the whites and blacks of pur oountrj^ 
wete the latter to be transplanted into a separate community.— W^ 
better? Is there not room enough here for both 7 Yes. Is there not 
work enough for both? Yes. Is not colonization from our coontiy 
reversing the order of nature 7 Yes. The demand for labor amoi^ 
us is drawing in laborers, by r^^t or by wrong, ftom all parts of the 
M world. Strong, then, must be the reasons to just^ us in $eniing 
out our own native laborers to the old world or elsewhere. If we have 
any surplus population, it must be.of merchants,iawy«ro, pfayiiciaiu^ 
divines — and surely not of what is called the laboring class, to wbkh 
all, or nearly all, the colored people belong— of this dass there canoot 
be a surplus for a hundred years to come. The influx of Ibnign 
laborers into our country shows, as clearly as running water shows 
downhill, that ours is the country ef all the world, where labor gbbB^ 
or is supposed to get, the best rewaid,-*-and that laboring people aie 
better off here than elsewhere. Why sand any away 7 Some pfo» 
fees to find a reason in the prejudice and oppression of which the 
blacks are the victims. It is because the cc^ered man must here ba 
always enslaved, or in. a condition but little better than skivary. Be- 
cause he must be an outcast from our fi:ee institutions, fimn oar na^ 
tional sympathies, fipom our sodal rdations. Because here he arast 
betaui^t at dectioiuiy— -in schools and ooUefes,— in stages and ntmm- 
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. iNMti,— 4n the house of man, and in the hopse of Qod,—- that he be- 
longs to an inferior race, — ^that he cannot, must not, shall not, rise to 
the level of the whites. — ^We implore the reader to stop and think. Is 
tiiere any must—n.ny necessity—in any of these things ? 

When wan haraan pirqiidice emhalmed, etemiied, and stanliDed with 
immutability? The prejudices of one man can be changed ; the pre- 
judices of thousands, on this veiy subject, have been— what shaU 
hmder the change of millions? When was the overthrow of this 
prejudice by truth and reason fairiy attempted, and where is the fiulure 
recorded? The invincibility of prejudice should have been clearly 
ascertained, and evinced by incontrovertible proofe, before it was pro- 
pesa d to expalriate million/on account of it It ought to have been 
pcraehred by the founders of the colonization enterprise, that their 
remedy was one of last resort, desperate m its nature— one which 
oould not be carried info efl^t without great danger of enhancing the 
diseasa Indeed, it would seem to be hardly possible to propose the 
removal of a certain class beyond the reach of a prejudice, without 
inereaang, by tfabtevy act, the prijudice which is thus deferred to and 
hnmored. Yet we find the American Colonization Society have 
actuafly taibefi tkU poM for grm^ed. In their Fifteenth Annual Re- 
port, the Managers say, << Causes hey&nd the e&htrol of the human wU 
''must prevent their ever rising to equality with the whites."— ''The 
'*ld«Mgen consider it dear; that causes exist, and are operatmg, to 
"prevent their impiovement and elevation to any considerable extent, 
''as a dass, in iUs country, which are fixed, not only beyond the oon- 
"Holof the fiiendsof humanity, BUT OF ANY HUMAN POWER. 
"Gfaristiaiiity cannot do Ant them here, what it will do for them in 
"Afiioa. This is not the fiiiilt of the colored man, nor ofthe white 
"man,norpfChri8tiattity; BUT AN ORDINATION OF PROVI- 
" EyENCE, and no more to be changed than the laws of nature. Yet, 
"were it otherwise,— did no cause exist but prejudice, ;to prevent the 
"elevation, in this country, of our free colored populatbn, still, were 
"this prqodioe so strong (which is indeed the fact) as to forbid the 
"hepe of any great favwable change in their condition, what folly fbr 
"tiism to reject blessingB in another land, because it is prejudice that 
"dMiars them fiqm Stach blesnngs in this ! But in truth no legidap 
" tkm, no humanity, no benevo^ce, can make them insensible to thdr 
"pastcandilion, can unfetter th^ minds, can relieve them from the 
"disadvantagss tesoiting from inferior means and attainments, can 
"ahndielheBghtof freAtiBB to regcdste their social interoourse and 
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'* relations, which will leaTe them for eTor a separate and depressed 
'* class in the community; in fine, nothing can in any way do much 
''here to raise them &om their miseries to respectability, honor, mi 
*' usefulness.'* We think all will agree that the Colonization Managen 
here tuswne the invincibility of prejudice. They present no proof, nor 
do we find elsewhere any attempt to present prooC The very &ct 
that such men have assumed a position so vitally important to their 
cause, shows that they did not find it susceptible of proof— and yet it 
is very &r fix>m being self-evident We appeal to stubborn facts to 
show that it is altogether false. Thousands of our feUow-citizent 
have been cured of this prejudice, and are sincerely wishing that their 
cdored brethren should dwell in the land on equal terms Mrith them- 
selves. And on the other hand, there are not a few colored men who 
have risen^ in spite of all opposition — call it " ordination of Providence^" 
or what you will — in all substantial enjoyments, in mind and morali^ 
in things outward and inward, abovm the average levd of the whUe$» 
How often have we heard it said of such and such a man (whose 
name it would be invidious to mention), ^he woM he a gooenkorm 
LiberiaJ* Hence we conclude that prejudice is no good reason fiir 
oolonizing, because fmudice is vindble, and ought to be conquered. 
Some find a reason for colonizing, in the hope that the opportunity 
of putting their slaves where they can fiilly enjoy their liberty, without 
distiiibing the whites, will induce slaveholders to emancipate. This 
BNiflt be a very poor reason, for riirewd slaveholders have advocated 
colonization precisely because they hoped thereby to get rid of the 
disturbing force of the fi:ee blacks, and hold their daves m greater 
security. It wiH be easy to quote many examples of this, but one wiH 
abimdantly suffice, and it is giVen at some length because it furnishes 
much matter for reflection. It is fix>m the speech of the Hon. Mr. 
Archer of Virginia, before the American Colonization Society in 1830, 
and is published with the Society's Fifteenth Annual Report 

•*Mr. Archer said ho was not one of those (however desirable it 
might be and was, in abstract speculation) who looked to the com- 
plete removal of slavery firom among us. If that ** consummation de 
voutly to be wished," were to be considered feasible at all, it was at a 
period too remote to warrant tiie expenditure of any resources of con- 
templation or contribution now. But a great benefit, short of this, 
was witlun reach, and made part of the scope of operation, of the 
plan of the Society. The progress of slavery was subjected to the 
action of a law, of the utmost regularity of action. Where this pro- 
gress was neither stayed, nor modified by causes of collateral opera<- 
tion, it hastened, with a frightful rapidity, disproportioned, enthrely, to 
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the ordinary law of the advancement of population, to its catastrophe, 
which was repletion. If none were drained away, slaves became, ex- 
cept under peculiar circumstances of climate and production, inevitabljc. 
kid speedily redundant, first to the occamons of profitable employ- 
ment, and as a consequence, to the faculty of comfortable provision 
fiur them. No matter what the humanity of the owners, fixed restric- 
tion on their resources must transfer itsefif to the comfort, and then the 
subsistence, of the slave. At this last sta^e, the evil in this form had 
ts stop. To this stase (from the disproportioned rate of multiplication 
sf the slaves — double thai of the owners in this countiy), it was 
obliged, though at difierent periods, in difierent circumstances, to come. 
When this stage had been reached, what course or remedy remained? 
Was open butcherylo be resorted to, as among ttie Spartans with the 
Helots? or general emancipation and mcorporation, as in South 
America ? or abandonment of the country by the masters, as must 
come to be the case in the West Indies ? Either of these was a de- 
plorable catastrophe. Could all of them be avoided? and if they could, 
now? There was but one way, but that might be made enectual, 
fortunately.' It was to provide and hup open a drain for the excess 
of increase beyond the occasions of profitable employment. This might 
be done effectually by extension of the plan of the Society. The drain 
was already opened. All that was necessary would be, to provide for 
ttuB enlargement of the chaniiel, as occasion might demand." 

Wo are clearly taught by this passage how c<4onization may act lor 
the security of slavery — how it may come in as a partner of the inter- 
nal slave-trade, just to form a necessary stfety^alve for the great sys- 
tem of oppression. The neighborhood of free blacks is dreaded by 
slaveholders, far more than the excess of slaves. This i» abundantly 
asserted by Mr. Archer in the same speech. He says that ''a neee^ 
ury mid obvious policy restrained the intermixture of the several castes in 
§ceupationJ'^ Can any thing, then, be plainer than that slaveholden 
might if they would, avail themselves of colonization to promote their 
own purpose — the perpetuation of slavery ? But, if wo carry the reader 
with us in our next point, which is indeed the main One, it will be of 
tittle consequence whether he believes that colonization will strengthen 
slavery or remove it. An honest man will abjure a bad means, how- 
ever good the end. 

The fundiimental question on this subject is, whether a scheme of 
evlonizatitni can, with any motives and in any manner, be prosecuted, 
without enhancingy both in the colonists and the colored people who re- 
main, that sense of wrong which our oppression has implanted within 
{kem. A good man would hardly think it right to confer what he con- 
ndered a benefit, if the beneficiary must necessarily consider it an in- 
jury. Suppose the blacks colonized into an e^ .thly paradise, still 
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would they not ask, Was it kindness, or, was it pride and soom wlucli 
cast us out of free America ? And the inevitable reply would be, ' Nq 
thanks to white Americans ) they hated and despised us ; the benevo- 
lence of the best of them was heartless, — ^basely mixed with prejudice.' 
And if such would be the feelings of the .colonists, much more of the 
mass of colored people left among us. ' The very scheme,' they would 
say, <is an insult to us.' We appeal to eveiy person's observation of 
human nature. Who ever heard of a man calmly acknowledging the 
benevolence of his neighbors in removing him, or proposing his re- 
moval, as a nuisance ? The keenest sense of injury we recollect ever 
to have seen expressed, was that of a poor family who had been warMd 
wJt of town, that is, upon whom the constable had served a notice 
which prevented them from gaining a residence in a (dace where they 
had lately settled, lest they should become a town charge. *' Is a man 
to be insulted because he is poor?" bitterly exclaimed the man sus- 
pected of a tendency to pauperism, and while his wife with abundant 
tears scolded the constable, and his children flew at him with instinctr 
ive rage, he went on to curse the whole list of the civil authority, by 
name, for a set of cruel, canting, cheating hypocrites. When we 
placed ourself for a moment in his stead, we did not much wonder a|^ 
his feelings. We think the reader will not find it difficult to call up 
even more string illustrations of the principle. Let us place our- 
selves in the colored man's stead, and see if we can understand and 
appreciate colonization benevolence. Here is a man who professes to 
be my friend. He says, I can never rise here — he is sorry for it — but 
there is no help — ^if I stay I must be an outcast He sincerely wishes 
my good, and to place me beyond the reach of this crudi prejudice and 
scorn, he will give some hundteds of dollars out of his tens of thous- 
ands. Is he the enemy of this prejudice ? Why does he not live and 
act against it ? Does he sympathize with me against a cruel public? 
Why does he not come and bear with me a share of this scorn ? Does 
he think the whites wrong me ? Why does be sacrifice my feelings 
to keep their respect? He says he wishes me happy. Why does he 
not wish to see me happy ? He says he is benevolent Does benevo- 
lence love to put its objects out of sight ? True, he has given his 
money ; and so he would ^ ve his money to get rid of a gang of wolves, 
and periiaps he would profess himself a great friend of theirs, if thus 
he could get their consent to enter his traps. I am afi^d of his gene- 
rosity. 
We have lately met with an illustFation so happy and so pat to our 
1* 
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pnrpoBe, that, at the risk of a little digresaon, we introduce it here. 
At a late Fair for the Blind, in the city of New York, the following 
touching lines were found, addressed to a well known abolitionist 

Oh ! while the beaming eyes are spared, 

That sparkle round thy board, ' 
Remember these poor 8igkUess ones, 

The stridLen of the Lord. 

Sweet charity hath round thee cast 

A mantle rich and wide; 
And all that shrink from sorrow's blast 

Find shelter by thy side. 

Oh, may the Satiour's course on earth 
V Thy bright example be ! 

He who would 'Moose the captive's chain," 
' Should cause the ** Uind to see." 

How appropriate ! " Find aheUer by thy title P* The oppressed al- 
ways find shelter by the side of " Charity." But could this have been 
said to a colonizationist? Does the despised and persecuted colored 
man find shelter by Ais side? Does he place him by his side at his 
table ; by his side in church ; by his side as he passes through the street ? 
Does he do any thing, or ^e any thing, or risk any thing, that the colored 
man may dwell in peace by his side 7 The colonizationist may per- 
suade himself and other white men, that ''sweet charity" reqmres him 
to send the colored people a thousand leagues from his side, but can 
he persuade the colored people themselves? Never, till the laws of 
human nature pe changed. Now, if it is the object of benevolence to 
spread good lottt among men, to make peace on earth, to allay jealous-, 
ies, and bickerings, and heart-burnings, surely that must be a mistaken 
benevolence which cannot but implant ill- wiil, and jealousy, and hatred, 
— that must be a perverted benevolence which cannot but brand a 
sense of common injury upon millions. 

For confirmation of the view taken irom the first principles of human 
nature, we appeal to the actual history of the American Cdonization 
Society. For many years that Sixsiety met with no active opposition ' 
among the whites.^ (We except of course some slaveholders, who 
misunderstood its object) But by the blacks it has been opposed 
fixHn the first I'he mass of them have regarded the very existence of 
the society as an insult— the very p.'omulgation of its scheme, as an 
act of hostility. A few, yielding to persecution, or the prospect of per- 
sonal advantage, have fiUlen m with the plan— and it is possible that 
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some, ignorant of its groonds, have been persuaded to regurd the 
licheme as benevolent — but all such have been looked upon by the 
mass of their brethren, and especially by the more inteUigent, as little 
1>etter than traitors. A white man first pubUcly denounced the Col- 
onization Society in 1830, and his experience is worthy to be pro- 
foundly studied. In our apprehension, it demonstrates, that the Col* 
onization Society had actually driven the tK>lored people to the borders 
of despair. The people in a ship do not load with blessings the man 
who throws them a rope, unless they fed some danger of sinkings 
Mr. Garrison had sufiered as an advocate for freedom and was doubt- 
less dear to many colored as well as some white men ; but when he 
opened his tips against the Colonization Society, then it was that from 
•every city and village, fix>m one end of the land te the other, he was 
hailed as an angel of mercy. A shout went up as if the Liberator had 
been the life boat of the whole colored race, and Mr. Gkurtison step- 
ped into a. popularity, which, as matters were fifteen years before^ 
would have cost him a life's labor. Some Colonizationists have re- 
plied to the multitudinous testimonials of approbation which poured in 
upon Mr. Garrison fix)m all quarters, that he got them up hinueiff not 
to say that this is attributing to him powers greater than mortal ever 
wielded, the candid reader will see that it is more than overthrown by a 
reference to the proceedings of the colored people of Philadelphiain 1817. 
The Colonization Society had just then come into existence, and the 
question whether^it should be regarded as a fiiend, was to be disposed 
of by one of the laigest and most intelligent assemblies of colored peo- 
ple that could any where be brought together. The spontaneous and 
Imanimons vcnce of more than three thousand of them was embodied 
in the following resolutions. 

''Whereas, our ancestore (not of choice) were the first successfiil 
cultivators of the wilds of America, we their descendants feel ourselves 
entitled to participate in the blessings of her luxuriant soil, which their 
blood and sweat manured; and that any measure or system of mea- 
sures, having a tendency to banish us from her bosom^ would not only 
be cruel, but would be in direct violation of those prinaples which have 
been the boast of this republic. 

- " Resolved^ That we view mth deep abhorrence the unmerited stig- 
ma attempted to be cast upon the reputation of the free people of color, 
by the promoters of this measure, *that they are a dangerous and use- 
leias part of the community,* when in the state of disfrandbisement, in 
which they Uve, in the hour of danger tJiey ceased to remember their 
wrongs, and rallied round the standard of their country. 

" Resolved, That we will never separate ourselves from the Mare 
population m this conntiy ; they are our brethren by the ties of con- 
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■iBgniiiify, of soflenii^ find of wrong; and we fed that there is more 
tiMritf SI suffering privations with them, thfin fimded advantages for a 
Mason. 

** Resolved, That having the strongest oonfidenee in the iustiee of 
Ood, and in the philaiithiopy of 4he See states, we cheerfully submit 
our destinies to tne guidance of Him, who suffers not a sparrow to fidl 
without his ppecial Frovidence.*' 

The same meeting put forth an address "totlu humane a^d henevih 
knt inhabUtmU (ff th$ city md ewnty qf PhiladdpHa,^^ fix>m which we 
make the following eatracta. 

^'We have BO wish to sMMinte fixMn our preeent homes £>r any pm> 
pose whatever. Contented with our present situation and condition,, 
we are not desirous of increasing their prosperity but by honest efibrts, 
and by the use of those opportunities for their improvement, which the 
constitution and the laws allow to alL ' It is, therefore, with painful 
•otidtude and sorrowing regret, we have seen.a plan, for cplonizmg the 
fiee people of color of the United States, on the coast of Africa. 

** We humbly, respectfully^ and fervently entreat and beseech your 
disapprobation of the |>lan dT colonization now oftred by the '' Amer- 
ican Bodety for cokmiaing the free people of color of the United States.'* 
Here^ in the dty'of Philadelphia, where the voice of the sufoing sons 
of Africa was nrst heard ; where was first commenced the work of 
abolition, on which heaven has smiled, for it could have success only 
from the great Master ; let not a purpose be assisted which will stay 
the cause of the entire abolkion of slaveiy in the United States, and 
wluch may defeat it altogether ; which pro&rs to those who do not 
ask for tk!em, what it calls bmefUs, but which they consider mjuriea, 
and which must insure to the multitude, whose prayers can only reach 
you through us, miaehi, sufferings, and perpehm slaoery. 

(Signed) ^ JAM£& FQRTEN, Chmrmm, 

''RuBBBL Parrott, Secretary.^ 

Such have been the sentiments nnifonnly expreased by the colored 
people, except und^ the pressure of slavery and eKpuls(»y laws. Doen 
any one say that the colered people are not qualified to judge for them- 
aelyes? Then, Qqd in making them bai departed from his usual 
rule, for He generally makes people abctndantiy keen to discover their 
own interests, however blind they noay be to the interests of othera 
Why did He not give tit express instructions to take care of all who, w® 
think, cannot take care of themselves ? Without such a oommissioD 
it is dangerous to usurp the prerogative. It deserves to be considered 
whether this disposition to take care of other people against thdr 
wishes, is not founded on the same undervalumg of the rights and 
^Kgnity of human nature, of which the slaveholder is guilty When he 
turns man into a chattel 
. The teetimony of the colony itself is of quite a negative character. 
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W6 should of course expect the Colonization Society to be sufficiently 
ready to obtain and publish the testimony of its colonists to the improve* 
ment of their condition ; and on the other hand it is not to be expected 
that the Society, unless prepared to abandon its enterprise, would per- 
mit any adverse testimony to reach us, if it had the means of prereat- 
ing it Now if the reader will take the trouble to examine the fQes of 
the Afirican Repootory, he will find a single address of the colonists 
to the free people of color in the United States recommending the 
colony.*" And if he reads it attentively he will find that though it pro- 
fia s co to come from a committee appointed by ''a numerous meeting 
of the citizens of Monrovia, held at the Court House on the 27th of 
August, 1827," It savors more of the spirit of a knot of office-holders 
and town-lot speculators than of the people. We cannot believe that 
tkepeopU of Liberia indulge such a feeling towards their brethren in 
America as breathes in the following passages. ''Tell us ; which if 
** the white man, frho, with a prudent regard to his oum character, can 
« associate with one of you on terms of equality P* ^ We so&dt none 
'* of you to emigrate to this countiy ; for we know not who among you 
** prefers rational independence, and the honest respect of his fellow 
"men, to that mental sloth and careless poverty, which you already 
''possess, and your children will inherit after you in America. But 
"if your views and aspirations rise a degree higher,** &c. — ^then come. 
BAr. James R. Daily, himself a respectable colonist, testified that in 
1832 there was "a sitrong Anti-Colonization party** in the colony. 
It is worthy of remark, that the Society has relied almost exclusivdy 
on the testimony of the Captains of vessels who have touched at 
the colony, and other individuals whose interests were manifestly ' 
hivdved in its success. %nce the attack upon the Society, when 
the voice of the whole colony should have come forth, peal upon 
peal, to disabuse the American public of iha "slanders of the aboli- 
tionists,** why has it been silent? Why has the Society had to stand 
on the defensive, and assert that the discontent of the colonists was 
partial and confined to a few? And why has it not sustained even 
this defence by bringing out the voice of the majority 7 It should be 
remembered that the colony is to a great extent, dependant upon and 
onderthe government of the Society. 

Here we might reet the whole question. Colonization is uncalled 
fat by the colored people^ and, bemg so^ inflicts upon them an insult 
«iid an injury. Henee, we conclude it is wrcng in itoe(f, and if wrong 
* Aftican ReposttoryyToL in, p. SOO. 



vopf^irorCiy to b^ used as the meaiUi of good either to America or Africa 
—either to the bond or the firee. It is due to the fedinga and opitmns 
qf the colored people, that the plan should be abandoned. 

But with many benevolent advocates of colonization, there is a last 
resort in the idea that the Society is exerting a missionary mfluenoe 
upon Africa. They lose s^ht of the wrong done to the colored peopl# 
h^ in the glorious prospect of Christianizing Africa. We will dose 
with a few suggestions on this sobject " 

None of the persons whom we are addressing will pretend that 
people who are in abject de3ra4ation and ignorance. here can be the 
best missionaries even for Afiica. The coast that hfM been so long 
cursed by the slave-trade is probably the most difficult missionaiy field 
in tb^ world; and the more difficult the field the higher must be the 
qualifications of the missionaries. But it is 8i;^posed that a colonjr 
picked from our best colored people, who from their cdor can better 
stand the climate, and will less excite the prejudices of the natives^ 
than whites, will be an excellent foundation or fulcrum ibr missionaiy 
operations. It will give the missionaries a resting place, and supplier 
and safety ; and the natives^an attractive example of the happineoei of« 
civilization. The advocates of colonization for such a purpose cannot 
o^ course derive much support from the history of colonization as ex* 
faibited in New England, or Mexico^ or South America, or the We«l 
Indies, or the Cape of Good Hope, fiur in all these cases the nalpvai 
have been the losers. JLiet us see whether the ^tual history of Liberia 
is more favorable jto their theory. The colony depends for its jmb- 
sistence mainly upon its trade with the natives. The very artV^les of 
this traffic show what its tendency must be. Says JN|j. J. B. Ru8a> 
wtln% Editor, of tjti^ Liberia Herald, in a letter dated Nov. 18, imSL 
** Tobacco, RpM, pipes^ doth, iipn pots, powder and shot, are con* 
** sidered the currenqi of tho couotiy. Nothing can be done without 
** fpan in trade with the natives, fioc." Mr. Ashmun declared that JKum 
was indispensable in trading with the natives. Mr. Gurley, in the 
Afiican Repository fbr Jan. 1831, «ays *' In the judgment of the most 
** worthy colonists, the native traders would snUrebf abandon the coknff, 
**^re ardent spirits entirdy exduded from its commerce— and that| 
** were it prohibited, it would be ofifered by dave traders on the coast 
" within a few leagues of the cdony-'^the facilities for introdudng it 
'* dandestinely are innumerable." 

A colony must buy the good will of the natives at any price. Tb^ 
wiU have Run. Said Mr. ABhmun in 1820^ ** It may illustrate a trait 
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^«f tin Afincan dMnracter to obeenre, that .the conaderation whidi 
** morad this chief to accord to the settlers a privilege, which has mani- 
'^festlj led to their penoanent establishment at Montserado, and the 
**twnBiatioii oC the ooimtry to new masters, was the complement oC 
*^kalfttioxm gatUvu o/Rum, and an equal amount of tobacco.** Rum 
has usually formed a part of the consideration paid by the Aofierican 
Colonization Society for the tecritoiy it has acquired. We quote (nm 
the terms of same of these contracts whksh may be found in the So- 
cw^s Eleventh Report 

*'4th. The American Coloni^tion Society shall have the right in 
doilsideralkm c€filfe hundred bora of toftoeeo, TnatB bakrels of r«]^ 
Jme €aak$ ^p1nlkkryJutepi$€et^fhngk^ftyfln9ont^fpif^ ten gutu^ 
fioe ttmbrdlaSften iron fiot$, aiU tmpmn ofiAAef, immadialely to entsr 
mto possession of the tract of unoccupied land^ bounded towards the 
west by Stockton Creek, and on the north by St Paul's river, &c'' 

TheSesters Territory was perpetually leased to the Colonization 
Society on the 27th CX^, 1825, by King Freeman, '^'in'consideration 
*^ijione hogshead oftobaeeoy one puncheon of rum, six boxes of pipes, to 
** be paid and delivered to [him] yearly, every year, the first to com- 
*'mence firom the date of these presents,** &c. 

The natural consequences of such treaties have not b^n wanting. 
In its very infancy the colony was involved in a war, in which the 
Rev. Mr. Ashmun gained great glory by his courage and conduct 
Iffis description of one of their battles, we quote at some length, because 
it capitally illustrates the chrisHofdzing power of a colony, 

**A few musketeers, with R Johnson at their bead/ by passing round 
Bpon the enemy's flank, seived to inerea^ the consternation whidi 
was beginning to pervade their unwieldy bodyw In about twenlf 
nvinutes alter ufs settlecs had taken their f tan4» the iront of the enemy 
be^an to recoil, But firom the numerous obstructions in their rear, ttie 
entire absence of discipline, and the extreme difficult of §pving a 
reversed motion to so large a body» a small part only of wluch was 
directly exposed to danger, and the delav occasioned by the. practioe 
"of carrying off all the dead and wounded, rendered a retreat for soma 
minutes longer impossible. The very violence employed by those ia 
the front, in their impatience to hasten it, by increasing the confusion, 
produced an effect opposite to that intended. The iVioericans,'^ per- 
ceiving their advantage, now regained possession dT the western jpost, 
and instantly brougjbt the long nine to rake the whole Ikae or the 
enemy. Imagination can scarcely figure to itself a throng of, humaa 
beings in a more capital state of exposure to the destructive power of 
die machinery of modem warfare! £i^ hundred men were heve 
pressed shoulder to shoulder, in so compact a form, that a child might 
oaaily walk ujpon their. heads firom one end of the mass to the otliery 

. * In AfiMrica they were 4^iMm«.— En. 
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presenting in their rear a breadth of rank equal to twenty or ifabr^r» 
and all exposed to a gun of great power, raised on a platform, at omy 
thirty to sixty yards ^stance! Every shot UteraUy muit Us firce in a 
solid mass of living human flesh ! Their fir6 suddenly terminated. A 
savage yell was raised, which fiUed the dismal forest with a momentaiy 
horror. It gradually dbd away, and the whole host disappeared. At 
eight o'clock, the well-known signal of their dispersion and return to 
their homes was sounded, and many small parties were seen at a dis- 
tance, directly tifterwards, moving off in difierent directions. One 
large canoe, employed u^ reconTeymg a party across the mouth of tiie 
Montserado, venturing within the range of me long gun, was strode 
by a shot, and several men killed." 

It is not our purpose to bhune the Colonization Society, or Mr. Ash 
mun, or the colony, for this. or ai^ of the subsequent wars with the 
n^es. In the late experiment at Bassa Cove, we are wilUUg to ad^ 
mit that the founders of Edina meant to adhere strictly to the "peace 
principle.^ Yet they were attacked by the natives, and felt themselves 
obliged to retaliate by the destruction of a native town. The fault Ues 
m the COLONIZING scheme Uself, We do not see how a <*new em- 
jMre'* can be built up on the shores of Africa without war— and, if 
such an empire must be built up by war, we do not see how its buikl- 
ing up can possibly aid the. conquests of the Prince of PeacIp 

Our limits forbid an array of testimony in regard to the actoal pn^ 
gress made by means of the colony in evangelizing the natives. It 
may bo found in Jay's Inquiry, pt^es 59 — 69. A single passage fiom 
a letter of Rev. J. B. Finney, then a missionary, but since governor of 
the colony, dated Monrovia, February 20, 1833, will suffice. It has 
not ceased, and never will eease, to be descriptive of the relation of 
the ookmists to the natives. 

"The colonists are very ignorant of every thing about the interior. 
Except of the tribes along the coast, nothing at aU is known ; and of 
diem, Uttle but tiieir manner of traffic Nothing has been done for 
tiie natives, hitherto, by the colonists, except to educate a few who 
were in their fiimilies in' the capacity of servants. The natives are, as 
to wealth and intellectual culthation, reUted to the cdonists, as the 
negro of America is to the white man; and this fact, added to their 
mMe of dress, which consists of nothing, usually, but a haiidkerchief 
around the loins, leads to the same distinction, as existe in America 
between colors. A colonist of any dye (and many there are of « 
darker hue than the Vey, or Dey, or Kroo, or Bassa) would, if at all 
fespectable, think himself degraded by marrying a native. The na^ 
tives are in fact menials (I memi those m\own), and sorry am I to be 
obliged to say, that from my timited observation, it is evident, that as 
fittle effi>rt is made by the colonists to elevate them, as is usually made 
by the hi^r classes in the United States to better the condition of 
me lown." 
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ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD. 

Vol. IIL No. HI. MARCH, 1857. Whom No. 37. 

THE SLAVEHOLDER'S HEART. 

Wb are often told of die kind feelings which are reciprocated be- 
tween master and slave. The master, it is said, regards his slaves as 
thrown by Providence mider his protection — a part of his family — 
objects of his fatherly care— he lives to promote their best interest!. 
In return, the slaves are attached to their master, and would die to 
defend him. They make his interests their own, and rejoice in all his 
prosperity. 

it will be the object of the following pages to refer to some of the 
eiddbitions which slaveholders and thdr representatives have, in vaiious 
ways and on various occasions, made of their feelings towards shivesi 
These exhibitions wiU perhaps enable us to test the likeness of the 
picture to which we have alluded. We shall be able to estimate the 
mlue of that fatherly care which a slave receives, placed, soul and 
body, at the disposal of a heart which feels towards him a sovereign 
contempt, and a stubborn determination to persevere in stripping him 
of all the attributes of manhood. 

The most reproachful e|^theC that a slavehdder ean bestow tipoa 
his opponent, is the tetm sUm, In expressing theh determination not 
to submit to northern interferoice, the slaveholders of the south have 
be^i able to find no stronger language than this. Were we to permit 
Buch interference, we should be fit to be slaves. In expressing their 
abhorrence of the tari^ they told us it reduced them to the condition 
«f SLAVSS. With them there seems to be a force and meanmg in the 
word sktve, which fits it to express the superlative of meanness and 
■liscny — to cap the climax of contempt There is also among davo^ 
boldets a peculiar jealousy for their own freedom. '^The bpdeit 
felpa for liberty,'' truly, are heard amongst ihatL If we are to credit 
IhikinofeMkms, it is with them thai liberty has btdlt her altar« aatf 

t 
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dierishes her purest flame. Now, on tfae'supposition that the eiUiFei 
ai6 hdd in bondage for their own good, that they are kmdly treated a« 
a part of their master's family^ &c, how shall we aceount fiur the 
intensi^ of meaning which the slaveholders give to the tenns ilaM 
and freeman 7 What should we think of the sea-captain, who used 
mMw as a term of the deepest vepioach? What, of the master me* 
chanic, who could find no epithet more ^ressive of his scorn than 
tfpr enti ee 7 ^Wao would sail under suefa a captain, or serve under 
•odh a master? When the non-slaveholder uses «2aee as a tern of 
leproach, it is in reference to tyranny unworthily submitted to. ^^ 
blames the victim of oppression for his cowardly tameness in submit 
tbg to wrong. But why is it &at the slaveholder gives a more 
seproachful meaning to the term, if it be net tlial he better kuQwe the 
amount of the tyranny to which <lie slaves 8ubimt7~-and known tet 
tongue cannot eziiggerate it? Is the pattern W his own plantMioiiy 
^ original who sits ^ the horrid hkenee% a beifii to whom he ie 
generously attached ?— a being iv^ho pedenns the duties of an heaonr 
Ue selation to himself 7 — a being who fivee and acts in his praper 
place? Were this true, it would be a reason why he ^ould oare^llf 
iJbstaia fipom all scomfiil allusion to the huimtity of his oendition. 
But it cannot be true. The slavdiolders of the south have a siaswiiig 
^fat the word slav^ which they would iieiver darO'lo let oome to the 
ears of their Slaves, ui^ess the latter were the vietims of unutteral^y 
oruel physied oppression— <and tiiis w i rin fc y eannot be eecoynted fiit, 
SKcept on the supposition that their Asorto are fiiU of jmsent and pi«e> 
tical contempt for their ale^es^ ^Whom they heveiijuiedi him ^^ 
hate.'» 

And you ask us, the slaves mig^t well say, ^ submit oiir Uvea a«(d 
fbictunes, and the Uvea and fortunes of our diildren, to these mea of 
the Sou^ in that veiy condition which tbey hold in diie most sGvese^pi 
eentemptl When they rack theur mveetien to find a word wfaiih 
ihaU describe the last extremity of human wietchednese— ^wecse then 
death itsel^they find the word aleoe; aB4 you ask us to be tbilr 
4asM// 

Look 9X anothei? exhibition which has bee» mede befiire heaven aiil 
efucth by a nation of slaveheldenH-« nation thait maintains Ibeiig^ 
vf the nuyority to rule, of a colony to throw off the yoke <tf a t^pam 
9fim eiodier country, and of every people who have viadicatei thMT 
illdfq^endence by tiM swofd, to have it acknowledged a«d lespectidhb^ 
f0mr«(|i«w» liook end laMk SlAJVihoUsm thaMMlvt» vilk ait 
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d«iy that tbe skves of St Doiiiiiigo» under the old Frendi r^giiiM^ 
w«e boTtMy abused. In the process of time, these slaves were mada 
firemen. Having tasted liberty, they scorned to be regnslaved. Thtgr 
shivered the yokes which their old masters sought to reimpose. Thejr 
drove the minions of Bonaparte from their shore. After a war of lest 
than two years, except the 60,000 in their graves, not a Frenchman of 
ihe invading host was left upon the island in the month of November, 
1803, to question their independence. They fortified that independ- 
emee with a regular government Where was our chivalric admira- 
tion of liberty and independence, that it did not step forth to welcomt 
them to a standing among the nations of the earth? Was it the 
nmembrance of our own revolutionary struggle, or, of our own "con- 
tented and happy peasantfy** at the South, which came in to hold 
back from the heroes of St Domingo, the greeting we have been fov- 
wud to give ta the levolatioiQsts of France, of Greece, of Poland? 
Cbeeting ! After St Domingo had been free and independent more than 
two years, we leagued ourselvee, good republicans that we were, with 
te **throDe-biialder''^ of Europe,, to ttarve a nation of freemen whom 
Um arms could not oottquer! It was not enougjh that in 1791, when 
ttm slaves struck for freedom from their masters, our Executive had 
takm the responsibility of placing aims and money at the disposal of 
the Fieadi muiister,* to hdp those masters crush them back into sub- 
^jfid&aa. In 1606, When the victorious people of St Domingo had 
caUy settled down to the arts of peace under a government which 
even Bonaparte dared not distuib with his muskets and bloodhounds^ 
tiia congress of the United States, at the instance of that grasping 
avtoerat, passed a rigid non-intercourse, ttarvaHon law, whereby any 
Aflwrican forfeited ship and cargo, if he presumed to tradie with that 
peeple. We give an extract from this shameful law, — for fear some 
of our patriotic and whole-hearted fellow-citizens should doubt its 
existence:! — 

* Thomas Jefllnrton, then Secretary of State, writes to Wm. Short, our 
ninitter at Paris, under date of Hov. 24, -1791, as follows :—*< When the insure 
lection of their negroes astomed a very threatening appearance, the Assembly 
[of St. Domingo] sent a deputy here to ask assistance of military stores and 
provisions. He addressed himself to M. de Temant, who (the President beii^ 
then in Virginia, as I was also) applied to the Secretkries of the Treasury and 
War. They furnished 1,000 stand of arms, other xhilitary stores, and jdaced 
for^ thousand dollars in the treasury sutgect to the order of M. de Temant, 
to be laid out in provisions, or otherwise, as he should think best. He sent the 
aims and other military stores,'' &c.— /e^«r««m'« Corre»ponde$teet vol. 8, p. ISS. 

t This act passed the Senate Feb. SOth, 1606— Teas SI, Nays 6. It was cob- 
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«Sec. 2d. And be U fuHher enacted, That after due notice of thU 
act at the several custom-houses, no ship or vessel whatever shaU 
receive a ciearance for any port or place within the island of St Do- 
mingo, and not in the actual possession of France: nor shall any 
clearance be granted for a forei^ voyage to any ship or vessel, owned, 
lured, or ein^oyed wholly or in part, by any person resident in th* 
United States, until the owner or the employer for the voyage, or his 
factor or agent with the master, shall give bond to the United States, 
in a sum equal to the value of the vessel and of her cargo, with condi- 
tion that tiie ship or vessel for which a clearance shall be required, is 
destined to some port or place without the limits of such part of the 
island of St. Domingo as shall not be in the actual possession and 
under the acknowl^ged government of France, and during the 
intended voyage shall not be voluntarily carried, or permitted to pro- 
ceed, whether directly or from any intermediate port or place, to any 
port or place within such part of the island of St Domingo," &c 

Was such an act passed li^ regard to the revolted South American 
ooloniea? or Mexico ? or Greece? or will one be passed in regard to 
Texas ? ,Can we plead that St Domingo or Haiti had not an organ- 
ized, an efficient government ? Na From the diplomatic correspond- 
ence submitted to congresi^ during the passage of the law, it appeanr 
that Haiti not only had a government but an efficient one, under which 
the rights and interests of foreigners trading with her, as well as of, 
her own citizens, were well protected. General Turreau, the French 
minister at Washington, in an. official note of unparalleled ^pudence^ 
while speaking of the Haitians as ** robbers,'* as '*that race of Afiioan 
slaves, the reproach and the refiise of nature," complains that a lucra- 
tive commerce was carried on with them from all our ports. And 
Talleyrand, in a letter to General Armstrong, our minister at Paris, 
calls his attention to a passage in one of our newspapers, in which 
was described a ^^ feast** ^ven by some merchants of New York, on 
the return of their vessels from Haiti " The ninth toast," says Tal- 
leyrand, "given to the government of Haiti, cannot fail, sir, toexcitft 
your indignation."* 

Comment on this foul and shameful piece of legislation is quite un- 
necessary. It shows out the heart of the sUweholder, Almost every 
vote of opposition to the law came from the north. The slaves are 
placed under masters capable of joining with a tyrant in his meai^ 
attempt to starve that young liberty which had triumphed oyer his best le- 
mons, because forsooth the new freemen had once been "African slavea" 

trmed by the House of Representatives Feb. 25, 1806— -Yeas 93, Nays 26i 
Among its opposers in the Senate is the name of John Quinct Adjlms. 
* State Papers, 1801— C, p. 364. 
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In ibe same fpirit of mean hatred, our government hac alwaji 
nftised to recognise the political independence of Haiti. Our oooi- 
missionere to the celebrated congress of Panama were even instructed 
taopposetherecognitionof Haiti in that body. Sai(i/ Mr. Berrien cf 
Georgia in the debate on the Panama mission, ''We must hold lan- 
guage equally decisive to the Spanish American States. We cannol 
allow their principle of universal emancipation to be called into activity 
in a situation where its contagion from our neighborhood would be 
dangerous to our quiet and safety." It would seem as though sUve- 
holding had extinguisbed eveiy spark of gimerosity in the slaveholdei'B 
iMart 

The meanness of tiavehokUng^ by a sort of oonventional license^ 
has leave to stalk abroad in open daylight. It does not strive to coa- 
oeal itself. What is it that the slaveholder professes to fear above all 
tiangs ? Insurrection. The loss of his power. The fair retributioii ' 
which he avows that he himself would visit upon his oppressor, were 
he in the place of his slave. The slaveholders, together with their 
particular firiends at the north, justify all their outrageous violationa 
of law and order, by their fear of innareetion, ' Ixx^ at our drcum- 
itanoes,' they say ; 'you of the north can affi>rd to be calm while you 
diacuss this question. Yoi|.can throw fir^rands, and smile — yon 
have nothing to lose by it But if your homes were like ours, upon a 
magazme of powder, it would be a veiy difieient affiiir.' The bonfires 
of Anti-Slaveiy publications at Charleston and Richmond; the rob- 
beries of the mail ; the lynching of "innocent men," as at Faimville^ 
"^ginia; the flogipng of Amos Dresser at Nashville ; the murder by 
iOQfes of untried men, on suspicion of a design to rise ; the burning 
of men alive—without judge or jury ; the acquittal of these hoirid 
murderers on account of their numbers; all these things show how 
much the slaveholders fear— and FEAR is always CRUEL. It is 
the fear of having the slaves understand their rights tliat embodies and 
animates and impds the whole host of their tyrants ; and of all the 
meanness or baseness of heart under the canopy of heaven, this same 
craven fear is the worst What! do you ask me to be the slave of a 
man who dreads to have me learn the alphabet; who is in terrors lest 
I should read a printed book ; who is bonified at the bare thought of 
my being able to write my name ! 

But we have been lately fiunished with another illustration of the 
proud contempt, strangdy mingled with base fear, with which alav** 
hoUeiv look upon their slaves. 

!♦ 
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One would think that kind, fatherly, patriarchal men, would look 
graciously upon all petitions coming from the poor and weak, and 
especially from those whom Providence had thrown under their own 
guardianship. It is not so hard to be understood how they should fed 
themselves insulted by foreigners petitioning on behalf of their " con- 
tented and happy peasantry ;" but if individuals of that peasantry 
itself^ feeling themselves in some respect aggrieved, should think it 
proper to address the assembled legislators of their country, we are 
boifnd to believe thtft the representatives of slaveholders would be the . 
first to listen to their complamts, and the readiest to redress them. 
What other conduct can we possibly reconcile with their pretensions? 
They pretend that slavery makes its subjects contented and happy. 
It quells their desires, satisfies their wants, relieves them of their cares 
and anxieties. This is its business. Well, if any slaves should after 
all feel and express desires, will the masters, who live only for ihesr 
good, satisfy and make them happy by contemptuously refusing to 
hear their prayer, denying their right to make it, and abusing them as 
if they had been horses ot dogs 7^ If so, we cannot understand how 
it is that slavery makes men happy. 

The hearts of slaveholders in regard to the petitions of slaves have 
just been tested. On the 6th of February, 1837, the Hon. John 
CtniNCT Adams, while presenting petitions to the House of Repr&> 
* sentatives of the United States, said, 

"He held in his hand a petition from twenty/ two persons, declaring 
themselves to be SLAVES. He wished to know whether the Chaur 
considered this as a paper coming within the order of the House. He 
would withhold the petition until the decision was made." 

The "order of the House" referred to by Mr. Adams, was "that 
all papers, petitions, and memorials, on the subject of the abolition of 
slavery, be laid on the table." Not a word had Mr. Adams said of 
the nature of the prayer. What right had the patriarchs to suppose 
that it was for the abolition of that providential arrangement whereby 
their humble dependants possess a happiness greater than freedom? 
Mr. Adams knew that it was not for the abolition of slavery ; but as 
petitions had been subjected to the rule merely for the words slaves or 
slavery, he thought it not best to present it till he had obtained the d©^ 
dsion of the chair. The chair thought it a "novel case," and left it 
to the decision of the House. Upon this the following display of 
patriarchal kindness and benignity took place : 

" Mr. Lewis," of Alabama, " said it was in the power of the House 
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to PUNISH this atrodoud attempt to present a petition from slates to 
this House. If not, toe had better go hoine.^* Several gentlemen here 
cried out tilt the member from Mass. ought to be instantly expelled 
from the House, 

"Mr. Alford," of Georgia, "said, the moment the pc^lioa was 
presented and came within ibc power of IhG Houaej he shoukl move 
that it b^; taken from the files and burnt. He called ou Souluem 
members t ) support Uiu\ in thi& coarse, ^f this sit^te of things w^s to 
he toleratciK the Union wuu^d rw^ ^Mruire a}wthn- ^csjtoii," 

"Mr. I'liompson, of South Curolina, rose to aak tlie member from 
Massachusetts to prtjsent his petit ion ^ or Iq move ita readijij;. He 
would then bring liimsulf uitliin a. resolution of a personal thnracter, 
which he held in his band : [a re&olutiun expelling Mr, Adama from 
the Houso.J" 

"Mr. Ripley, of Louisiana, came in front of the Chair, and ad- 
dressed the Speaker. He said he did not intend to sit here deliberating 
upon the question of receiving petitions from slaves. If it had como 
to that, he was for staking a course adequate to the crisis. The Speaker 
interfered. The gentleman from Louisiana could not be allowed to 
speak while the yeas and nays were being called. Mr. Ripley accord- 
ingly retired." 

"Mr. Bouldin wished not to be kept in suspense upon this poiht 
He wished to know whether he was right in believing that he was sur- 
rounded by brokers sitting in consultation uppn the mterest, the proa-, 
perity, happiness, and glory of their common family and country, or 
whether a portion, a considerable portion, were willing to countenance 
a proposition of this kind — a proposition that could admit of no inter- 
pretation milder than that of a direct insult to the feelings of the South. 
The most natural import, a direct attack upon the interest, the pro- 
perty, and the safety, of the slavehddinff portion of the Union." 

"Mr. W. Thompson, of South Carohna, said he had risen to move 
as an amendment to the motion of the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Patton) the following resolution: 

" Resolvedf That the honorable John CIuinct Adams, b^ the attempt 
tost made by him to introduce a petition purporting on its face to be 
from slaves, has been guilty of a gross disrespect to this House, and 
that he be instantly brought to the bar to receive the severe censure of 
tde Speaker.?' 

Mr. Thompson said, " The gentleman from Massachusetts offered 
to present a petitiqn from a/aves, and so purporting to be on its face, in 
open and wilful violation i if what he knew to be the rules of this 
House, and insulting to a large portion of its members. Does the 
gentleman, even in the latif ode which he gives to the ri^ht of petition. 
Slink that it includes slave s? If he does not, he has willfully .violated 
the rules of the House an 1 the feelings of its members. Does that 
gentleman know that the e are laws in all the slave states, and hiere, 
for the punishment of the se who excite insurrection ? I can tell him 
that there are such things as grand juries; and if, sir, the juries of 
this District have, as I 9 oubt not they have, proper intelligence and 
Sfnrit, he may yet be made amenable to another tnbunal, and we may 
yet lee an incendiary brought to condign punishment" 
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Some modification of the nKdudoni was proposed by Mr. Hayaet 
of Georgia, and the following, suggested by Mr. Lewis, was accepted 
by Mr. Thompson : 

^Resdvedf That John CtiriNCT Adams, a member &om the state ^ 
of Massachosetts. by his attempt to introduce into this House a peti- 
tion fix>m slaves, for the abolition of slavery in the District of Coiuin> 
bia, committed an outn^e on the rights and feelings of a large portion 
of the People of this Union ; a flagrant contempt on the dignity of 
this House; and, by extending to slaves a privil^ onl^ belonging to 
freemen, directly invites the slave population to insurrection : and uiat 
the said member be forthwith callea to the bar of the House, and be 
censured by the Speaker.** 

Up to this period, the representatives of slaveholders had driven for- 
ward with the most fiirious madness, utterly overlooking the question 
whether the petitioB prayed for the abo^on of slavery or not, when 
they were told that if they had permitted the petition to be read, it 
would have appeared that it prayed for an object directly the reverse^ 
and might be, and probably was, a hoax played off by slaveholders 
themselves, to bring contempt upon Mr. Adams; but which he had 
used, as he had a right to, to draw from the House an expression of 
opinion in regard to the question whether the right of petition belongs 
to slavea This dev^opment served still further to draw out the 
hearts of slavdiolders : 

**Mt, Thompson said he was sony to see the ak of levity whidi it 
is attempted to throw over this matter. He felt veiy differently, 
^hat, sir, is it a mere trifle to hoax, to trifle with the members firom 
^e South in this way, and on this subject? Is it a Ikht things for the 
amusement of others, to irritate, abaaost to madness, the whole delega- 
tion from the slave states? Sir, it is an amravi^ion. . It is intimated 
that the petition does not pray for the abdraon of slavery, but a very 
different object It makes not the sligbtest difference; it is the attempt 
to introduce a petition from slaves -for any object; as insolent if it be 
ftr one purpose as for another. It is the naked net of a presentation 
of a petitbn from slaves." 

** Mr. T. then further modified his resolution by substituting the 
three following resolutions : 

** 1. ResolvMf That the Hon. Jobh CL Adams, by an effi>rt to pre- 
mat a petition fixMoa slaves^ has committed a ^ross contempt of this 
Bouse. 

**% Resdved, ThiaX the member firom Massachusetts above named, 
by creatine the impression, and leaving the House^ under that im- 
pveesion, that Uie said potion was for ue abolition .of slavery when 
OS knew that it was not, has trifled with the House. 

<*3. Reaolvedf That the Hon. John CL Adams receive the censue 
«f the House for his conduct referred to in the above lesohitions.'' 
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In the coarse of the debate, the following remarks fell from Blr. 
FickeDfl, of South Carolina: 

** As long as we were members (^ this body, we were bound to . 
maintain its dignity, and do what we could to prevent scenes calcu- 
lated to harass and insult the feelings of a large portion of the mem^ 
hers of this House, by calling down its censure upon the gentleman . 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams), for his wanton attempt to introduce 
the rights of slaves upon this floor, and by avowing he held a paper 
in his pocket purporting to be a petition from slaves, signed by tweirty- 
twa Mr. Pickens said this admitted that he had communication with 
slaves, and was evidence in law of eoUusum, It broke down the prin^ 
c^ that £&e slave eould only be known through his master. For this ' 
he was indictable, under statute, for aiding and abetting INSUIU 
RECTION : and for such conduct is he not amenable to the censure 
of tins House? The privilege of speech protected a member from 
being <][iiestioned before any other tnbonal, but does not exempt him 
from being questioned before this House." 

One whole day having been consumed in this discussion, it wa« 
leioined on the following daj'. Mr. Dromgoole of Vir^ia then pre- 
sented the following remarkable substitute for Mr. Thompson's three 
resolutions: ' 

** Resolved, That the Hon. John d. Adams, a member of the Honse^ 
by stating in his place that he had in his possession a paper, purport- 
ing to be a petition from slavesy and inquiring if it was within the 
meaning of a resolution heretofore adopted ^as preliminary to its pre* - 
sentation), has g^ven color to the idea that slaves have a nght to peti- 
tion, and of his readiness to be their organ; and that, for the same, he 
deserves the censure of this Hoose. 

**Resolvedf That the albresaid John Ct. Adams receive a censure ' 
from the Speaker, in the presence of the House of R^resentattives.*^ - 

The discussion lasted with unabated heat diiiing the whole of thki'-' 
day. Hardly a slaveholder took part in it, ivho did not express the 
utmost indignation that any man should dfire, in the Congress of tiM 
United States, to give ^^coUr. to the ideu*^ that slaves have a right to< 
petition, or congress a rig^t to receive their petitions. On a snbse* ' 
quent day the subject was taken lip, and after a most eloquent defence 
of his conduct by Mr. Adaois, the emise of the House was taken on 
the following resolutions, substituted by Mr. Pattern of Virginia : 

** Resolved, That any member who shall herdafler present to the ' 
House any petition from the slaves of this Union, ougnt to be consi^ 
dered as regardless of the feelings of the House, of the rights of the 
southern states, and unfriendly to the Union-^and this jresdution wnsT 
rejected — Yeas 92, Nays 106. i 

'^ And the main question was then taken on the second branch ci 
tiie main question, which is as follows: 



^Rmobud^ Thst Ibe Hon. John CL Adams, haviag mitettoAy fis- 
daimed all deskn of ofl^ring any thing disn»peetfiil to the Houm^ ui 
the inquiry made of the Speaker as to a petition purporting to be from 
daves, and haying avowee! hb intention not to oror to present the said 
petitkm if the House should be of opinion that it ought not to be pr&- 
•ented i therefore, all proceedings in regard to his conduct do now 



•♦This resolution was rejected— Teas 22, Nays 137." 

^us, by the force of trudi and common sense, was the House o^ 
Eepresentatives temporarily saved from openly plunging into de^otp> 
km fouler than ever disgraced any arbitrary monardiy — the despoil 
ism of 8toppnig ^ ear o^ the law-making power against the ciy of 
the poor. Thus narrowly were the most sacred privileges of our 
lepreseotatives saved from being trampled under the feet of sisveij; 
and thus did the venerable Ez^President of the United Slates escape 
the censure of the House for a contempt of its dignity, and on Mkt* 
mitU by the grand jwy of the Diatriet of CUvmhia, aa a prcmoUr t^ 
kuurrecti4m ! 

But the representatives of slaveholders had not yet showed oul tbo 
whole of their hearts. The outrage upon theur ** ri^ts ** and interests 
and Jears^ by the color given to the ideu that slaves have a right to peti* 
tiQph was not to be left unatoaed—pfirish the Unkn fint In sokmft 
preeession they lisft the hall of the House of Representatives, and 
assembled themselves in conclave. Here they debated the questioa 
whether they should all return to their coBstitluents, or dictate tsmM> 
to the House. A conmsponctent of the Chaileston Mercuiy wiites, 
<<rwa£ pteased a« the neboke witk which Mr. Alford (of Georgia) 
mtl the svggMtioA of Mil Lewis and General Ripley, that the 8oiitb< 
em members had no b i wi ncs s here».and ou^t to go«home in a^body, 
if the attempt to present the petitions oi slaves should be tolemted by 
tbsHmise.'^ 'No,'sai4M}s.Alfoidf Met oe stand or Mat our posts. 
The ground <m whioh we stand bdongs to die soothem and slai^ 
lidding region ; and this city waa founded by and bears die name of 
our beloved Washington, himself a southern man and a slav^older. 
Here let us meet the question, ahd lbv this crrr bb^ razbd to it« 

VOUMDATIONS, AKD xpia PoTOUAC^ WhL- IM VOBEBNTS OF BLOCXO, 

before we yield it^** 

* Theae snggestiona had been made in the Boate before the toleration of tbe 
House had been expressed, and were designed to frighten the House from sncb 
toleration. But wta«B the southern legislators were by tbemselyes, they con- 
sidered the Union rather as a matter (• he femgbi for^ than nm oiMy frem ! 
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Hen 18 the HEART of the slatbholdbr. What is the matter? 
Haa a destroyer threatened to come down upon tiie patriarchal homes 
with fire and Word ? Has Mr. Adams threatened to violate the 
ilgjbts or interests of the people committed to patriarchal care? Na 
fie has given eofor to tAetdca that slaves may jieiition. He has offered 
to speak for the dumb. He has ventured to ask the Speaker of Uie 
House of Representathres if he mi^t be permitted to step over the 
pfineiple that tibe slave is a mere thing, to be known only throu^ his 
master. And for ti^s the Potomac is to loU in tonents of bloodt' 

After two separate sessions^ the sootheito delegation returned as 
they went They woldd give up a ^Southern iConvention," provided 
the House would reconsider ite vote^ aad^eolare thai slaves have no 
constitutional right 4o petition. Althongjii the constitutiQn, without 
aetting up, or in any way indicating, a distinction between fieenMn 
and slaves, forfoida eongreslrCo pass any law abridging thtf rf^t of 
••THE PEOPLE" to petition for the redress of their grievaMts^ yet 
the House, at the dictation of a minori^, reoonaideied its votc^ aad 
resolved, only EIGHTEEN MEN voting in te negative, that iSb» 
alaies ha(ve not the right to piesent the humbleBt petition, whatever 
nay be their *< grievances.** Not even the slaves of the District under 
fbe exclusive legislation of congnss are tQ he considered a part of tite 
people for whose protection the oomtiftion was established, it Is hi 
vain for sUiveholders to pretend that slaves are not jMipk; the Veiy 
terms by which they themselves often designata them are^ ''my pa»- 
-^^^ "our people,** "my colored people^** "om* colored peepUk^ 0o 
sdey are pe(^, and of course a part of the peopWoCtitaa United 8ta*«L 
By this inhuman resqlutba c«igras» haa not abrklged^ but ullip^ 
ttikm away the right whioh they as weU as we derived ftom a souioe 
higher than the constitution^ and winch that instrument was desigmd 
m; protect from their power^ This atCBig^Dfe dictation of the Souths sad 
this dastardly succumbenc^ of the Norths wiU go out to the whcie 
woild, and down to all time, a» a revehitioii of the filsahood of pfo- 
slaveiy pretences, and of the atter rottensMa of the tlmthtiim** hm/t. 

We will fdose this e:diiltttion of the slaveholdet'a heart bjv grringa 
few notes of the echo which the fat <tisc ii s ai o i t on this sabject hi the 
^0U8e of Rq^resentatives.ca]Wfi>rtb0M(itfM'slaiie states. Thefti- 
lowing eictracts are taken &om editorial artioiea ia Aethseghiading 
noirspapers of Ch«ileflto«y a C.» of FabmaKy Ifi^ 1897. 

TlioCouMS&snya^ 

<<Wearaiiotwen satiifiadof flitlwrthap(>llQ^4tafpMt^il^y«rBiM^ 
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ing Iwked of congress such a negation of right— «A« nudler was loo 
preposterous in itself to require any action, and such a mode of meet- 
ing it was giving too much consequence^ if not countenance, to te 
mad folly of Mr. Adams; — but the question having been made^ th» 
constitution of the country and the nghts of the South should have 
insured a different answer." 

The Patriot sa3rs : 

But the South is now aroused by this last act of aggravated wrong, 
and'will proceed, we are sure, in a manner that will vindicate its dig- 
nity and protect its interests Should it [the first vote] not be 

reversed, there is no alternative left the Southern members but retiring 
in a body, and coming home to their constituents.'' 

The Mbrcubt, in the true patriarcho^rioso, says : 

•The publi^mind of the South must be now prepared for concerted 
and decisive action, or it never will be. Public opinion in the South 
would now, we are sure, justify an immediate resort to force, vt ths 
SOUTHERN DELEGATION— EVEN ON THE FLOOR OP CON- 
GRESS — were they forthwith to seize and drag from the hall any 
man who dared insult them, as that eccentric old showman, John 
Gtuincy Adams, has dared to do. If 4here be laws against incendia- 
ries in the District of Columbia, he should be indicted. If the privi- 
leges of the House are to screen an abolitionist who holds concert with 
the slaves of the District, it is time that Virginia and Maryland should 
interfere, and PUT DOWN SUCH A NUISANCE AS CON- 
GRESS must be upon their boiden.'' 

Here is the kmd, protecting, patriarchal spirit to which we are re- 
quired to consign two and a half millions of our brethren— manacled 
and gagged — and to close our lips in eternal silence. Here are the 
hearts with which we are required to sympathise, on pam of being 
knocked down and dragged out Here is the voice of that amiable 
fystem to whose dictates we are required to yield, as we value the 
^orious Union. Is any one so blind as not to see that the heart <ftht 
ttwefuilder must blast and crush and grind to powder every particle 
of the slave's ri^ts, or interests, or happiness, that stands in the way 
of its own lusts ? Is any one so blind as not to see the danger to our 
common country of permitting such a heart to riot in the plunder of 
the helpless, unchecked by exposure,' unawed by truth, unscathed by 
rebuke ? Are we to beUeve that the constitution binds us to sacrifice 
hamanity and duty and conscience to men who hold the eternal 
lbttndati<Hi principles of that constitution to be an intolerable nm- 
sance? Surely mercy to the master, as.wdl as the slave, binds U0 to 
promulgate that truth which alone has the power to heal his cankered, 
festeiod, pestilent AmH/ 
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"What ri^V' says the slavdiplder, "haveyoa non-slaveholdeirt, 
citizflns of other states, to inierfere in my domestic affidrs — to come 
between me and my slaves? You- might as well step between me and 
my children, and dictate the terms of my family government Is sla- 
very any concern of yoors ?" — ^Yes, it is. Slavery is not a domestic 
affidr. The power of the master, is not the natural power of a fathei 
over his children, bat the usurped power of a tyrant over other men's 
children. Slavery is not family government, but Ae destruction of 
fiunifies. AH the families of the earth are ka mvK}h concerned to put 
it down, as they would be to put down, if they could, the cholera, or 
yellow fever, or plague; We have a better right to interfere between 
master and slave, than we had to interfo'e between Greek and Turk, 
between Pole and Russian, between the vassals of Europe and their 
arbitrary tyrants. The evil is nearer; more contagious, and a thou- 
sand times more drettdful. The oppressors are united with us by 
many politieal ties, theymin^ with us in business and pleasure, they 
spread their thoughts and feelings before us, they tempt us to partake 
with them or imitate tiiem in oppression. Some of us by the blandish- 
ments of slavery are strongly and daily tempted to become tyrants, 
and more are exposed, by its rapadty, to become the victims of tyran- 
n/. There is such a thing as the spirit of shwery ; and it is a spirit 
hostile to free institutions — a deedtfiil apirit*— an undermining, cankear- 
in^ corrupting spirit — the very elect are suflSciently in danger from it 
It is the spirit which has buflt its great nests and its little nests all. 
ab<»ut the thrones of Emope — ^those M rookeries whose tenants pi^' 
the very bones of the king-ridden peo{Ue. But to us, those ensktviag^ 
cif^jiL lishments are comparatively harmless. W« fear not their Toic^ 
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uid we are not within reach of their seductive arts. But what if those 
kingdoms were set afloat on the Atlantic and towed up along side of 
us ? What if our chief merchants, and leading politicians — what if the 
poets, philosophers, lawyers, editors, and divines, — the men who do 
•ur* thinking for us, were intimate at the courts of Vienna and St 
Petersburgh — dancing with the daughters of Prince Mettemich (if he 
nas any) and kissing the hand of his Imperial Majesty, the sublime 
ffutocrat, Nicholas, &c &C., would not our free institutions be in some 
danger of being .sapped by the spirit of slavery ? The autocrat^ it 
must be remembered, have abundantly improved numerous opportuni- 
ties to fle^ their people, and have something to give to the polite, sleek 
fellows who will consent to pi'op up their old thrones — something that 
will make thera sleeker and glossier than before. We know well 
enou^ how little our worthy, free-minded republican fellow dtizend 
would relish such sort 6f eongeHng to t3n"ants. We know well, 
enough what Sort of interference they would soon set about They 
would say, the question of liberty is a question ofprincijde, not of geo- 
graphy. We will talk, write, print and vote against all who sympa^ 
thize with the oppressor rather than the oppressed. The oppressed 
shall have our whole S3rmpathy, and so far as the laws of nations 
admit, our active aid. 

It is said, any agitation of the subject of slavery must excite the 
North against the South, and involve the nation in a geographical 
quarrel. It will do no such thing. The question is altogether one 
of principle, and not one of sectional interests. The war of anti- 
slavery and pro-slavery is not a geographical war. The two parties are 
diffused over the whole country. There are far more abolitionists at 
the South than at the North. In two of the states. South Carolina 
and Louisiana, they constitute a numerical majority>. Ih siding with 
the majority of the people of those states, do we not side with the 
states ? It is true, the abolitionists of the South are more oppreseted, 
they actually suflfer all the evils which a pro-davery aristocracy is 
strivmg to bring upon those of the North. Their right to use the press 
is wholly prostrated — ^they are not allowed even to read a printed 
book, nor to meet together and petition for a redress of grievances ; 
in &ct, wrong and outrage, have done them their worst, and triumphec^ 
over every vestige of their human rights. **" But is that a reason why 
we should not take their part? Are we to be accused of going agtinst 

* For a foU exposition of the treatment of southern abolitionists, see Anti- 
ttaveiy Record, Januaiy 1817 
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the South, when we advocate the interests of more than half the popu- 
lation of the South ? Are we the enemies of the South, when we would 
redress the wrongs of 2,400,000 of her people, without violating 
the rights of any I Let it be reOierabered, too, the question lies be- 
tween these 2,400,000, and that portion of the white population who 
claim them asthdr property — and not between them and the whole 
white population. Now, on an average, the «laves claimed by an 
estate, are far more numerous than the persons directly interested in 
the property of the estate. Hence the slave population is a majority 
over the white population that can, even by slaveholding laws, esta- 
blish aiiy claim of property in them. As between them and their 
masters, they are, in fact, the people of the South. The simple truth 
is this. At the South there are two parties in conflict, and the aboli- 
tionists of the North take sides with the pronged party, which is also 
the largest party. 

And there are slaveholders at the North. Some there are who actu- 
ally hold their fellow-citizens as property in more southern states. 
Witness the case of Jack vs. Mary Martin, in the Supreme Court of 
the state of New York, in which it was decided that Mrs. Martm, a 
lady resident in New York city, had not only a right to hold slaves in 
Louisiana, but to. send them back, if any of them should escape from 
her plantation to a free state. And many others who are not slave- 
holders in fact, are so in feeling. Witness the mobs innumerable, 
openly or covertly got up by " men of property and standing," solely 
to vindicate the right of property in human flesh. There are multitudes 
amcng us, high in wealth and office, and strong in the influence de- 
rived therefrom, who have shown themselves ready to go to any degree 
of violence in the defence of slaveholding principles. Would such 
men object, in a chan.^e of circumstances, to slaveholding practice ? 
Na They are slaveholders in heart— men who love wealth, and 
power, better than they love their fellow-men. The line which runs 
between the pro-slavery and the anti-slavery camps, is not a geogra- 
phical, but a moral line. The two principles are at irreconcileable war, 
— ^the two parties cannot peacefully coexist ; either the one must be 
driven from the geography of the globe, or the other must be wholly 
and permanently brutified, or the conflict must be eternal. 

Northern interference, forsooth ! The complaint comes with an ill 
grace from the master. It is the slave who has a right to complain of 
northern interference. While he has been gagged and pinioned, the 
master has been courting northern interference against him. Whfle 
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the slave has been toiling in forced silence on the rice or cotton plan- 
tation, Ills master has been travelling over the North, and prejudicing 
the minds of the people against him and his rights, by the cruel calumr 
nies of his not being able to take care of himself, Sind of his bemg ready 
to cut his master^ 8 throat if freed. While the slave has been driven .to 
daily labor on his peck of corn a week, the master has been feasting 
at his expense, and driving fine bargains with the northern merchants ; 
whereby they, admitted to a share of the plunder, take part with him 
against the slaves. Slaveholders have never dreaded northern inter- 
ference against the slaves. They are willing enough that northern 
legislatures should pass laws to help them recover their fugitives. 
They are willing enough that northern ministers should preach in 
favor of sla\aery. And they are willing that northern editors should 
publish as much as they please about the ** delicate subject," if they 
will only say it ought not to be discussed : dwell on the horrors of St. 
Domingo, as if they were caused by emancipation, and assert that the 
slaves are better off than if they were free. Gite the slaves but the 
power of speech^ and they could tell of a northern interference as mean 
and malignant as mammon ever hired, or n^ce ever executed. They 
could tell of colleges bought with soutliern students and southern money. 
They could tell of ministers of the gospel bought with southern sala- 
ries. They could tell of authors and editors, legators and judges, 
bought by southern patronage and southern votes. They could tell 
of public sentiment poisoned against them, and all the fiend-like pre- 
judices of the infernal pit stirred up against them. It is time that this 
BCfft of interference should be met by a counter-interference. 

To say nothing of our own rights and interests endangered by sla- 
very, we have a right to interfere, and it is our solemn duty to do so^ 
because the noblest instinct Grod has implanted in our nature prompts 
us to take the part of the weak against the stron;;, of the wrong suf- 
fster against the wrong doer. This impulse we cannot resist without 
doing violence to our natures, and sinning against God. The 8lav» 
holders themselves profess to reverence the principle, and be guided by 
it in their sympathy for the oppressed^^wherever their own interests 
are not concerned. 

But the penalty of disobedience to this high imipulse is the loss of 
our own rights. Let us see more particularly how slavery endangers 
our own liberties. 

It is said, our fathers made a compact with the fathers of the South, 
v^hereby we have ^ven up all right to do any thi*^ for the overthrow 
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of slavery. If they did, they compacted away our liberties, as we shall 
presently see. Two facts out of a multitude are sufficient to show this j 
1. Here are tliree or four large denominations of Christians which 
embrace/ each within its pale, slaveiioJiers and non-slaveholders^ 
Their leaders njeet together — not a word njust be said on this subject j 
they recognise each other as Christians — the non-slaveholders are de- 
lighted with the noble, >generou8, hospitable spirit of the slaveholders, 
and learn to regard slaveholding itself without abhorrence. Hence 
the high sanction of .religion is thrown around, not the slavery of the 
** Africans,'* but the principle of property in man. Hence even reli- 
gious men feel no scruple at all to go to the Soitth, and become slave- 
holders, slave-drivers, slave-traffickers. They can amass a fortune 
by buying and selUng their fellow Christians, and yet reinain in good 
standing with the church ! 2d. Our congressmen meet on slaveholding 
territory the representatives of slaveholders, and are thrown intq the. 
same crucible with them, to form anew their habits, thoughts and 
feeUngs. What wonder if some of them should come out slaveholders 
in spirit? Is the human heart incorruptible? "Can a man take Uve 
coals in his bosom and not be burned?" — AH the while, it must be 
remembered, not a word can be said against slavery, on account of 
the compact. 

While these two avenues to the heart of the whole people are left 
open — with every thing to drive forward the barbed shaft of slavery, 
and no power to retard it — do we think that heart is ^afe? Nothing 
iii human aftairs is more certain than that, with such a temptation at 
work upon them, night and day^ and nothing to oppose it, our leading 
men in church and state, would soon be prepared to make slaves. 
And with a slaveholding spirit well established, there would be no 
stopping at one particular color. It would soon be found that a great 
many white.men are unable "to takq care of themselves;" and might 
be conveniently and comfortably provided for, by turniirg them into 
chattels. The process would begin with the poorest and most spirit- 
less, of course. But it would be cunningly managed, and would work 
upwards rapidly. Ther^ are many ways of making slaves when men 
have the heart to do it Are we, the "common people" of the North, 
sure that we have parted with none of our rights ahready to gratify the 
slaveholding tastes that our divines have eau^t at their general con- 
ferences, and general assemblies? That we have lost none for what 
our great men have learnt at Washmgton T We appeal to common 
sense, whether our liberties are worth a straw, we being bound by a 
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compact not to oppose tbe worst species of tyranny. If we may noi 
pour upon the detestable usurpation of property in man, the scorch- 
ing, annihilating rjebuke which it deserves, we have not the least 
security that we shall not ourselves be fettered hand and foot by it, 
and driven to the shambles. Better that the. compact were scat- 
tered in ashes, than be bound by it to roast to death over the slow fire 
of slavery. 

The truth is, the compact reserves to us, and sacredly guards the 
best po^ible artoor, offensive and defensive, against davery — THE 
LIBERTY OF SPEECH AND OF THE PRESS. It never 
bound us, openly or tacitly, not to use this armor. It is because we 
art in compact with slaveholders, that we are the more bound to use 
it We are in compact, be it remembered, with the whole South, And 
we are bound to promote the hberty and happiness of the whole South, 
as well as to defend and pjiemote our own. If there are men at the 
South who hate liberty, and are determined we should surrender ouis 
for the suppoj^ of slavery, let them take the responsibihty of dissolving 
the compact as soon as they choose, and run the risks of another sort 
of warfarei For ourselves, we are willing to abide by the whole com- 
pact, but not by a part of it 

It may be said, " triie, we are interested in slavery, and have the ri^t 
to talk about it, but what good will it do? We have not the power to 
abolish it." 

Suppose we have not the power to abolish it, we have the power to 
guard against its encroachments. This may be done by talking and 
printing, and cannot be done otherwise. But it is not true that we 
have not the power to abolish it By the most express sanctions of 
the constitution, congress has power to abohsh it at the seat of the 
national government, and in congress a majority of forty are firom firee 
states. If the free states please, ihey can banish slavery from the ten 
miles square, and make it sirfefor nmihem free citizens to reside there. 
They can say that men and women shall not be an article of barter 
between tbe states. As northern men, then, it is cjur duty and right to 
give congress no peace, till the principles of the constitution are ear- 
ned out in the District of Columbia, and the internal slave trade is 
abolished. To bri?^ the North up to diis work, it is necessary that 
the spirit of slavery at the North be met and conquered. The preju- 
dice of caste must be killed and buried. Colored men must be 
allowed to take the place, freely, to which their manhood entitles 
them. Let the North come up to the elertion of its legitimate and 
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constitutioiial powers in the spirit of freedom. Let her say to the 
bolders of the bond for human flesh, take the flesh that is in your 
bond, but take more at your peril — ^in the language of Portia to the 
Jew; — 



-" prepare thoc to cut off the fle^h; 



Shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou less, nor more, 

But just a pound of flesh: if thqu tak'st more, 

Or less than a just pound — be it but so much 

As makes it lignt, or heavy, in the substance 

Or the division of the twentieth part 

Of one poor scruple ; nay, if the scale do turn 

But in the estimation of a hair, — 

Thou diest, and all thy goods aie confiscate." % 

Let the North yield the penalty of the bond, — let her stand by her 
*' compact '^ in this spirit, and it migfit soon be asked in regard to the 
South, " Why doth the Jew pause ?" The fact is, the flesh ip not m 
the bond. The South never dared to put it there, except by an equir 
vocation. She demands that we yield her both flesh and blood, by 
antrtesy of interpretation; — and we have been courteous — most mur- 
derously Courteous ! — ^Is there not something for, us to do ? , 

But we have another power, which may be brought to bear still 
more eflectually upon slavery in the southern states. That wicked' 
pess is sustained in those states by the countenance of Christian 
churches — ^not the churches of those states, but of ours. Nothing but 
the precious ointment of a good name in the Christian world, ^ves the 
abomination from becoming too oflensive for the endurance of even 
most of tlie slaveholders themselves. Let all Christian churches, out 
of alaveholding communities, call it by its right name, ROBBEIRY, 
and separate from its perpetrators accordingly, and slavery could not 
last five years. Thousands of slaveholders would be thrown into tor- 
ment — ^the worm that never dies would be set at work* in their bosoms — 
they would find it as uncomfortable to hold slave property, as to hold 
in thjeir bare hands red hot iron. Is there not something we can do ? 

Let us notice two or three objections: 

1. Our agitation of this suhject wiU only put back emancipation, and 
subject the slaves to ma^e crud treatment. We take the objection in 
this form, because in this form it oflenest meets us. But it is a felo de 
se, — ^it cuts its own throi^t If our agitation subjects the slave to mor0 
cruel treatment, it cannot put back emancipation, for the fact is a p~oof 
that emancipation was everlastingly back already. Dn the other hAnd, 
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if there was at the South aL.y sincere disposition to get rid of slaveiy, 
the as^itation of the subject could not possibly pot it back. A sincere 
disposition to do justice, strong enough to stand any chance of 
triumphing over the lust of power and pelf, could not be turned from 
its purpose by any expression of opinion or sympathy in favor of the' 
slave, however imprudent it might be. Who ever heard of a man, 
penitent enough to make restitution for a life of plunder, being turned 
back to increased robbery, out of spite at an injudicious reprover ? The 
obyection is ridiculously absurd, and would not be advanced but in a 
miserably bad cause. Have the autocrats of history yielded free con- 
stitutions to their subjects unasked, in still and slavish times? Have 
they increased their own prerogatives,' and doubled their chains, as 
they heard the distant murmur of popular a^tation ? Have they been 
most mild and complaisant and merciful, and most backward to use 
their extortionary arts, while there was no voice or press to reveal 
tl^eir deeds ? < Perhaps the objector has an edition of the book of hu- 
man nature, in which it is written that power is the least abused where 
it has fewest checks ; that tyrants lyill usurp least whei) leil to them- 
selves ; that bad men will commit the fewest crimes when least sus- 
pected ; and that thieves will'steal least when least watched. 

As toe have read human tiature, in the old received edition, it is 
always a safe thing to put men, who are trusted with power, upon their 
good behaviour, by a full exposure of their derelictions. We have 
never supposed that our public officers at Washington were made 
more corrupt, and driven to dive deeper in the pockets of the people, 
by the watchfulness and clamor of the opposition. And for the same 
reason, we cannot believe that the slaves are treated more harshly on 
account of the exposures made by the abolitionists. The slaveholders 
are disturbed because there is too much trtUh in these exposures, — ^will 
they therefore go ri^t on to make them more true by still greater atro- 
cities? Let it not be said, the slaves are so niuch stirred up by the 
measures of the abolitionists, that greater severity is necessary to 
retain them in bondage. This, alas, is not true! Would to God the 
slaves only knew what the thousands of abolitionists at the North are 
doing and feeling for their deliverance ! But through the tyranny of 
their heaven-daring oppressors, probably not one in ten of them knows 
any thing of the matter, — ^none of them, any thing like the truth of it 
If there is an increase of severity on account of our agitation, it must 
be perfectly gratuitous and spitefuL 

But woat if there is an increase of sererity on gMxx>unt of our effostB 
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— does it follow that we do the slaves a wrong? Where is the mam 
80 dead to manhood that he will dare to stand up and say that death is 
not preferable to eternal chatUlship 7 The men who talk of embitter 
uig the cup of the slave, know little of its bitterness. It is alzeadj 
the superlatively concentrated extract of gall and wormwood. The 
fllaves, doubtless, might be worse abused as bntUs; but as men, the 
last possible^ wrong was done them when they were turned into salee- 
ble commodities. It falls not much short of an insult to the majesty 
of the human soul — God's own image — to talk about making its con* 
dition worse, after it has passed under the auctioneer's hammer. In 
the name of outraged humanity, we say to the objector, especially if in 
be, as is often the case, a slaveholder, do your worst — make the slave^i 
burden intolerable for a brute, and he shall the sooner be a men / 

2. The ogUaHon of this subject will divide the churches, and destn$ 
religion. 

True religion was never redundant in this world, and least of all 
can it be spared at the present time in our countiy. If the agitaticm 
of the slavery question does destroy religion where it exists, or prevento 
it ficom growing where it does not, there is proof conclusive that the 
agitation is not managed as it should be. "Pure rdigion, and onde- 
filed before God and the Father," says the Apostle James, "is this, To 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep oneself 
unspotted from the world." We know not where to look for a better 
definition. Nor can we see why caring and praying amd acting lav 
the slaves ahouki hurt such religion. Is there any thing in being aft 
abolitionist which necessarily prevents one from showing kiodnees $o 
the " fatherless and widows," or which necessarily exposes one te the 
defilements of the "world?" On the other hand, how can one oare 
as he should for the "fatherless and widows," and abhor and Bhun,«i 
he should, the plague-spots of worldly policy, who does not plead fix 
the rights of the slaves in their alHictioa — children by thousands made 
fatherless, and wives widows, by the auctioneer's hammer? We aee 
not aware, that abolitionists have been found particularly deficient in 
the Apostle James's sort of religion, and f )r our Ufe we cannot see how 
their principles can possibly destroy sucli religion, or hinder the revival of 
it And we are inclined to think the days, and places, and, people, wha 
aie too holy for the inculcation of such a religion, are holy over much. 

Again, it does not fdilow that the division of churches necessarily 
destroys religion. This is a strange doctrine to be held, in the ab- 
stract, by Frot^tants, or indeed by Catholics. Who came to make • 
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man's foes those of his own hous^old, and to divide the Jewish 
church? 

The principal ecclesiastical comnranities in this land are strange 
anomalies ; each allowing a minority of its members to live in prac- 
tices branded as sins by its own standards. Religion has nothing to 
gain by the unity of such bodies; unless, indeed, slavery ts. as the 
patriarchs of-QB-roWnB. hold it to be, one of her ordinances — ^in which 
case the first business of £he said churches is to correct their standards. 
If these standards be correct, the n&tional church connections built on 
them should forthwith be split — split whw« they will. What should 
we think of a temperance society, which retained in good standing on 
its roll a score or two of habitual sots ? Would such a society have 
the impudence to say in its defence, "these men are perfectly tempe- 
rate, with the exception of^n^slings; we must in charity suppose they 
are temperance men at heart, and we dare not risk the cause of tem- 
perance by dividing her ranks ?" 

3. This agUationf if continuedf wiU split the union of the states, and 
Uad to civil war. 

If there is an abolitionist Who does not deprecate these tremendous 
evils, we have no fellowship with him. We love our country, and aU 
her people, and her political institutions, to the full length and breadth 
of their democracy. And this is the very reason for making no peace 
nor truce with slavery. The gallant ship is on fire, and must bum to 
the water*8 edge, unless water be let into her hold. Shall we refuse to 
do it, lest she should go to the bottom ? Slavery, if left to the slave- 
holders-, will ruin the country, and that soon. The South is in a state 
of ruin already. Her honor lies blighted an4 blood-smeared in the 
dost Her popiilation is made up mostly of starving, terror-stricken 
slaves, and blustering prodigals. Such a state of society is, in all 
common sense, a state of perpetual destruction. Civil war is only one , 
of the necessary consequences which must soon come out of it The 
only question is, whether, at the risk of what must come soon if we 
refuse to do it, we will do our simple duty, and apply the only remedy 
within our reach which has any chance of saving our country, or any 
part of it If slaveholders will be foolish enough to dissolve the union, 
and take up arms against self-evident propositions, to the certam de- 
struction of their own dariing system, let them take the responsibility. 
The course we propose, and to which, if they will not of themselves 
adopt it, we mean to drive, by the frown of an indignant world, — ^not 
the South, but its tyrants, — is perfectly, safe, will cost nothing but 
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a return to humanity, will clothe mountains and val!3ys and plains 
with tenfold fruitfulness, and will make the union everlasting and 
glorious. 

Let it not be said that we are setting our pro&ne feet upon the sen- 
timent of patriotism. We reverence the lofty conception wliich an 
American (who has the happiness to be bom free) drinks in with his 
mother's milk — the conception of a broad sunny land, full of vines and 
fig trees, that shade none but their owners — a land that opens her bo* 
som to the poor and oppressed of every clime — a land where thwe is 
no majesty but the majesty of law — ^a land where the rulers serve the 
people, and not the people the rulers — a land where the. soul is free — 
where God is not shut out from men by sel^onstituted vicegerents — 
where truth is'not embargbed, and pardon and eternal life sold out to 
unwilling buyers — a land where honesty leads to honor, and industry 
to wealth, and falsehood, cunning, and crime, always towards pimish- 
ment But alas ! this bright conception is a dte&m ! It is not what 
our coitatry is, but only what she would be but for SLAVERY! 
The fair verdure that won our young hearts, and bound them to our 
mother soil, is the verdure of the heaving volcano. ' The sooner we 
see our clanger, the greater our chance of salvation. We have loved 
to think of our country's stars and stripes waving over every harbor 
of the world, telling, as they shone among the dark signals of arbitrary 
- power, the story of a free people. With what an air of conscious 
dignity have our noble-hearted sailors looked up ti>.that proud ensign 
as it floated freely among the flags of the Czar and the Sultan, as they 
have mingled with and pitied the serfs on the wharves of St Peters- 
bi^rgh and Constantinople! But it is all oveV. The secret is out It 
is time the flag were hauled down. It has become the badge of our 
shame. There is not a foreign port on the face of this terraqueous 
globe, where an American dare look up to that flag and say, "There, 
there is a banner which floats over none but freemen." No. Such an 
assertion would make him a Idughing stock even in poor t3n:ant- 
ridden Portugal. There floats ik>t a flag, from the states of Bar- 
bary up to the top of the Holy Alliance, that covers so much and such 
mean outrage upon human nature as ours. We may rant about it on 
the fourth of July, as we will, the bauble had better be tucked out c£ 
Bifiht, — as it streams over our cargoes of cotton, all across the Atlantic, 
e^ry foreigner reads on it, PLUNDER ! Talk about our country's 
bdng " the only home of Freedom," " the last hope of the world,"— 
fodgel 
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Is Freedom's home built only where 
The laborer wears an iron fetter ? 

Are her*s the>^onF that do not dare 
To teach or learn a printed letter ? 

Are thejr her champions, whose swords 
Are pledged to aid the tyrant's halter? 

W ho plead for wrong with pious words, 
Are they the priests at Freedom's altar? 



The freest land beneath the f 
Is it where F£ AR ta labor urges ? 

The happiest land — ^is it the one 
Where dnp the slave-impelling scourges? 

And is tne home of Liberty ^ 
Where millions may not oven lisp her 

Sweet name? or where the ^ood and ''free'' 
Must speak of slavery in a whisper? 

Then may our Iftnd in justice claim 
To be Dame Freedom's special dwelling — 

There, counting lashes^ sits the dame. 
And here, the tyrants' voUs a telling! 

"With slnoery, oh ! ddn't try to cope!" 
We're begg'd by sages who would warn one 

From daShinfi down "the world's last hope**- 
The last ! — anatruly a forlorn one 1 

We trow the world must hope in vain 
From men who make a constant barter 

Of human hopes, — ^who Freedom chain 
In spite of Freedom's broadest charter — 

From men, who, grasping after gam^ 
Cry, "freemen, do not rashly meddle, 

Vour abstract truth is ti-nth insane — 
'Twin spoil our glorious chance to--fe6ik/* 

No ! Freedom's home is only built 
Where nien are as their Maker made men ; 

Where punishment is saved for guilt. 
And crime is all that can degrade men:— 

That home be ours, though tyrants shouldy . 
In madness, dare from us to sunder, 

We'll take our chances with the good, 
And let their throats and cannon thunder. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD. 

VoL.nL No.V. MAY, 1837. WMOLiiNa» . 

CFrom the Friend of ifan.j 
tfO PRINCIPLE AT STRIFE WITH PRINCIPLE ; 

Oa, CIPHBRS IN BATTLB ARRAT WITH WHOLB NUMBBRS. 

Tn oontrov'erfvy which the claims of the Aniericaiv slave have pro- 
dooed among professed Christians at the North, we are well pef> 
auaded, must every day grow more earnest and determined. On the 
one hand those who i^ive their sympathies to the oppressor, seem bent 
at all events iu uup^mrt his arrogant pretensions, and on shielding him 
fiom the infamy and execration which he has so long been courting^ 
and which he is hkely soon to win. On the other, the friends of the 
enslaved would as soon in any other way rush upon destruction, as in 
abandoning their suppliant brother to the ** tender mercies'^ of ha 
tofmentors. 

The assumption which is made, that (his is a controversy ainong 
**good men,^ seems to hinder many from examining the ground on 
iHiich it is maintained. The matter at issue, they imagine, cannot in 
any of its bearings, be vital to the cause of truth and righteousness^ 
It must, they suppose, be one of Aose questions, which fhnn some 
unhappy accident, and not from their own intrinsic importance, have 
often agitated and rent the Christian Church — strangely arraying 
against each other, hrethren of the same temper, spirit, and pursuHs. 
They wonder why one disciple of Jesus Christ should quarrel with 
another about a trifle — a vexed question of doubtful import That the 
question must be of doubtfhl import thej infer from the character winch 
they ascribe to the controvertists — the character of ** good maC" Such, 
they are sure, can never be mvolved in gross delusion and fatal error. 
Why, then, they are ready to inqtiire, cannot these **good men" just 
turn their thoughts away fiom these exciting topics, on which they 
cannot come to an agreement ; and forgetting the wrongs of the op- 
pressed, seek and find the luxury of mutual love in the embraces of 
fintemal concord? 

Such speculatists, moreover, are apt to think that a question which 
ao diBtracts the Church— ^wlddi seta "good men* at variance willieidi 
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other, must be of a very delicate complexion, remarkable for its subtile 
bearings, and of difficult decision. They hesitate to enter into, a con- 
troversy which, they think, must require more acut(eness of perception^ 
more comprehensiveness of views, more maturity of judgment, than 
they can ever command. They are afiKEiid to involve themselves in a 
labyrinth. What if they should be unable, amidst its mazes, to thread 
their way to clear light and sound ground ! And as they presume that 
either side and no side is equally safe, they keep themselves as stupidly 
indifferent as they can ! 

But to him who is thus " at ease in Zion/' we must say, that with 
his eyes on those whom the claiips '^^the slave have aroused to earnest 
controversy, he makes a bold and tmwarrantabU assumplionf when he, 
ascribes to them, irrespective of the ground they occupy, goodness of 
character. He is not entitled to the premises from which his sel^ 
indulgent conclusions proceed. A careful examination of the subject 
niigai torce upon him the unwelcome apprehension, that the character 
of a multitude of his good men must be far more doubtful than the 
decision of the question firom .which he stands aloo£ What makes 
him think that such can be good men as refuse to give the enslaved 
their sympathy and aid? Is he sure that they are better than was 
Saul of Tarstis brfore his heart was reached b^ the Saviour's power ? 
Are they of respectable connexions and cultivated minds, occupying 
an elevated place in the reli^ous worid? That was bis (Jondition. 
Are they orthodox, enterprising, zealous? So was he. Are they 
remarkable for their reli^ous activi^ — ^for their fervent attachment to 
the sect they support — ^for their expensive exertions to sustain divine 
institutions — for then- missionary spirit ? So was he. Not one among 
them all is a whit superior to him in any of these particulars. Nor 
is the complexion of their morali^ at all fairer than that of which he 
boasted. And must we not extend the parallel ? Was he clannish in 
his attachments — fast bound in every Umb by the cord of caste? So 
are l^i^. Did he ofier his sympathy and his services to a set of heart- 
less tyrants, who in church and state were intent on crushing the poor 
beneath their iron hoofs ? So do they. Was he driven, by a fierce 
and hot attachment to a sect, into warfare with human nature? So 
are they. Was he ready to sacrifice the rights of the poor on the altar 
of priestly arrogance and political domination ? So are they. Was 
he busy in persecuting those philanthropists who gave themselves up 
to honest, generous, selPsacrificing exertions to purify, and elevate, and 
blets ihe human family, iirespective of oonstitutkmal peculiarities or 
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factitious distinctions? So are they busy in the self-same em^Joy- 
ment — as eager, active, violent, as the powers they wield and their own 
views of expediency (the idc^ which they worship) will permit them to 
be. In what respect are their claims to goodness superior to his ? 

What is the ground of controversy between abolitionists and thehr 
opponents ? What is the object of this earnest strife ? We answer. 
Fundamental principles in morality and religion are the sacred, the 
invaluable stake. We have here a controversy between adherence to 
principle on the one hand, and a reckless disregard of principle on the 
other. The very vitals of Humanity are concerned in this strife. If che 
yoke of the enslaved is' broken. Humanity will escape from the incu- 
bus by which she has been wellnigh suffocated — she will breathe 
freely again. If the pledged auxibanes of the oppressor triumph. Hu- 
manity must bleed at every pore, and can escape from her insatiate 
foes only by some special intervention of Almighty Power. 

Nothing can be more clearly revealed in the light of reason, than the 
pnndples which the abolitionists find laid at the basis of the enterpnie 
to whicb the voice ot God calls them to devote their powers. 

1. They feel imp J led. to regard enery thing as it is — to treat every 
tkmg ACCORDING TO ITS NATURE. Are they nqt as obviously bound, 
as resistlessly constrained, so to do, as to admit tnat the whole if 
greater than a part? To deny and reject such a principle, is^to wage 
war upon their own nature — ^to stifle the voice of the Creator ! Truth, 
under its simplest form—truth, by it9 highest authority — ^requires oi 
them, in all things and every;where, strongly to assert and strenuously 
to act upon this principle. 

2. To describe a man as a thino, and to dispose of him as *' an arti* 
CLE OF MERCHANDISE," mxAst bc a mtite of the most malignant tendency. 
Such an act involves monstrous falsehood. The " truth of God it 
change, into a Zie." Grosser and more glaring falsehood cannot be 
conceived of^ than is condensed and embodied in the chattel principle. 
In the solemn forms of law, to style a man " an article of merchan- 
dise !" This he is not, cannot be. The very fundamental principle 
of American slavery, without which it would vanish like a ghost at 
daybreak, is itsdf, in its very^ nature, obviously and certainly a false- 
hood. 

This principle is pregnant, moreover, with the most malignant ten- 
dencies. Admitted to the mind, it pollutes the soul with bloody 
thoughts. Reduced to practice, it is murder. We once heard of a 
wretch, who, meeting his enemy, lifted his poniard, and bade him 
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lenounce Christ or die. Driven to desperation, his victim ren^onoed 
the Saviour. Now, exclaimed the murderer, as he buried his steel in 
bis neighbor's bosom, now I am well revenged. I have killed you, 
soul and body ! This is the fell purpose, this the horrid tendency of the 
chattel principle ! It forces its innocent, helpless, shrieking victini on 
to the very barrier, sacred a» the throne of Heaven, which separates 
Hunuinity from the herd of beasts and the heap of things below, and 
remorselessly hurls him from the lofty battlements to be torn and 
broken by the ragged rocks which await his fall ! Is it not murder to 
reduce a man to an article of merchandise ? Htimanity U anmhilaied. 
Spirit, soul, and body, are, by the transforming power of the chattel 
principle, wrought into* a beast of burden or an maplement of hui$- 
bandry. The man has vanished! Not a relic left! You have a 
thing instead, which, with' your pigs and poultry, you may sell to the 
highest bidder! Where now is Abel our brother ? Alas, a victim he 
buB fallen to the chattel principle ! 

It is no alleviation of the crime of slavery, that ft cannot efl^ iti 
fail designs. Were its power equal to its malignay, n would dissolve 
the universe. It would drag the Eternal from his Chronic, and drive 
bim to the same auction where His children are exposed to sale. But 
the genius of slavery, — that l3ring spirit^ which poescssek io large 4 
portion, priest and people, of our misguided and unhappy countrymen 
-—we solemnly charge with the monstrous crime of wagging day and 
■ight the tongue of falsehood ; and wielding, without weariness or 
intermission, the scythe of death. 

3. We maintain that it is equally obvious and certainf that continumiee 
in nil cannot but aggravate our gttUt and increase our danger. If sin is 
to be regarded ''as an evil and bitter thing,^' how can this doctrine be 
disputed? A single act in violation of the law of rectitude involvet 
guilt and demands punishment As sin is persisted in, such acts are 
multiplied. Their malignant tendencies and ill deserts are continiUdly 
and at a frightful rate increased. Just apply this general doctrine to 
the enslaver. While he maintains to any human creature, the mon- 
strous relation of an owner to a thing, every hour which is added to 
his life is an hour spent in adding crime to crime — ^in '' filling up the 
measure" of his iniquity I To such an one, the doctrines of " gradu- 
alism'' are the voice of the serpent They encourage him to hold on 
ibr the present in rebellion against Heaven. They permit, nay, require 
him yet a Utde longer, to busy himself in *' treasuring up wi-ath against 
the day of wrath !" He is, according to them, to prepare himself for 
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future diity by violating present obligations! Such docthnes, our 
rc^rd for the oppressor as well as for the oppressed, leads us promptly 
and with deep abhorrence to reject. In popish indulgences, in their 
worst forms, we see nothing at all more revolt;^ng and mischievous. 

4. Under the gooemment of God, repentance, ^mediate and 
THOROUGH, cannot but be right;' in its cmmequences it must be safe and 
happy. In rectitude, the throne of God finds its firm foundations. By 
this, the pillars of the universe are sustauied. This is the principle of 
eternal harmony throughout the whole creation. By conforming to 
this, every creature, whoever and whatever he may be, finds his natural 
phice and appropriate employment Here, and only here, can he 
healthfully inspire the all-enlivening breath of Jehovah — can he be ani^ 
mated with that "&/«'» with which God quickens his obedient subjects. 

The relation of repentance to rectitude is direct and intimate. The 
sinner studies the law which he has dared to violate. His transgres*' 
sions flash upon his face. He is aroused, alanned, distressed. To 
simple rectitude, as the standard, to which his responsibihties refer him, 
he lifts his eye. With an honest reference to that standard, he begins 
immediately to act He ** breaks off his sins by righteousness and l^s 
iniquities by turning to the.Lord.'* — Such is the relation of repentance 
to rectitude. 

What, then, can they mean, who venture to affirm, that under the 
government of God, the path of safety is not always coincident with 
the line of rectitude? Who allege, that in invading human rights, we 
may be reduced to such a plight as to be constrained by invincible 
necessity still longer to invade them ? What is this, but, in the lan- 
guage of the apostate Hebrews, "to be ddivered to do such abomina- 
tions?" In what light, must Ae regard the government of God, who 
can admit the thought, that in his providence his subjects may be 
reduced to the necesedty of *' continuing in sin!" If such be the 
government of God, how can any saint on earth or seraph in the skies, 
shout " halleluiah ! the Lord God omnipotent reigneth ?" 

We do not forget, that on the line of rectitude the dungeon some- 
times is built and the stake erected. There murderers, with their 
bloodhounds in the form of mobs sometimes take their stand, to oppose 
tbs progress of the righteous. So it was^i^hen the army of martyrs 
maintained, at the expense^ of their lives, the batdes of then* Lord. 
They welcomed the flames of persecution with the inspiring appeal 
upon their lips; ** whether it be right in the sight of God to obey you, 
^nther than God, judee ye^ But was not their course as safe ci:d I^poy 
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til its results, as it was coinddent with rectitude ? Was it not well for 
Chem — well for the human family, that they "resisted even unto blood** 
tliose who would have driven them aside from their shining track ? 

Environ the slaveholder with whatever difficulties his most ingenious 
apologist can invent ; still, he is bound by tlie most sacred obligations 
CO restore without delay to his injured brother his violated rights. 
Better die a thousand deaths than lend his countenance for a single 
hour to the system of American oppression. Sin is the most deadly 
foe to human peace. Unarmed by this " sting," even " death'* is harm- 
less^ And slavery under every form, and in all circumstances, is 
lebellion against Heaven. 

5. Our relaiione to the oppressor on the one hand, and to the oppressed 
on the other, lay us iinder sacred obligatums to reprove the one and pUad 
fir the other. Can we, while we ** suffer sin upon him," "love our 
ndghbor as we love ourselves?" Especially, when he is exposed, by 
night and by day, at home and abroad, to those "evil communicationi 
which corrupt good manners !'' Especially, when from the dawn of 
bis existence he has been constantly exposed to the biases of solfishness 
and the impulseii of passion ! Especially, when soothed and encoui^ 
aged by foes in the guise of friends, he is hastening with rapid step 
down the " broad road to destruction !" Placed at an elevatbn, where 
we cannot but see the direction of his " slippery" path — where the 
gulph, which awaits his fall, yawns frightfully upon us, how can we 
refuse to pour upon his ears the loud not^ of warning? Shall we be 
discouraged by his stupidity, or deterred by his wrath? Our regard 
for his highest interests forbid. Truth, fidelity, benevolence, forbid. 
All things good,4rue, and holy on earth and in heaven ; — the authority 
of God and the welfare of man, forbid. Let those, who dare, from a 
short-sighted regard to their own ease, or reputation, or interest, consult 
his humor, gratify his spleen, catef for his lusts; it is ours, '^by all 
means to rebuke him," if, peradventure the long-suffering and gracious 
God will enable us to pluck him from ruin, as a brand is snatched 
IW>m the burning. 

To refuse to plecul for the oppressed is most wicke^y to forget, that 
in him we behold a man, and have a brother. The moment we, 
according to the golden rule, change plaoes wixh him ; taking his bar- 
dens on our shoulders, and his fetters on our heels, that moment our 
lips will be opened in vindication of his rights. O with what imploring 
importunity do not millions of dumb sufierers — our own mother's didd- 
ren — sumi6oD us to their assistance ! Grosser selfishness we cannr. 
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be guilty of, than to resist sach appeals out of complaisance to their 
oppressor, or from such patriotism, pitiful and meagre, as would pur> 
chase for our country present ease at the expense of future agony, or 
from such pity as in full view of crushed humanity, bleeding by the 
way, would pass by on the other side ! 

These are the principles which li^ at the very basis of the anti-slavery 
enterprise. In the light of these, the friends of freedom feel impelled 
at every step in their arduous course to proceed. But at every step we 
are called to encounter suspidon, reproach, opposition ; and from those^ 
too, whose holy profession and sacred obligations should place them by 
our side, as hearty, active, faithful coadjutors. 

Have our opponents, then, a set of principles contrary to ours, which 
impel them to meet us in a posture of resistance? What; do they 
beHeve that things are to be regarded as they are not-^o be treated con' 
trary to their nature — that men may be reduced to articles of merchandise 7 
Or, that if it be wicked to establish among men the rdaHon of owner and 
property, that continuance in sin may involve neither gttUt nor danger 7 
thai repentance may be so immediate and thorough as to be inexpedieni 
and hurtful ? that in perfect consistency with our relations to the oppresatft 
and oppressed, we may suffer sin upon the one without rebuke, and misery 
wpim the other without sympathy or succor 7 Can human nature b« 
reduced to such a pli^t, as, when presented in their pnoper shape, to 
admit such monstrous doctrines? 

But, instead of defending principles like these when stated witli 
definiteness and precision, our opponents very generally acknowledge, 
that ours, in themselves considered^ are sound and true — principles it 
which in the light of reason, they feel constrained to give their assent 
What have we here? The principles admitted, in the light of which 
we clearly and certainly see the objects we are bound to pursue, and 
the pathway by which alone we can hope to reach and appropriate 
them ; — ^principles, which have a direct application to the most stupen- 
dous and subhrae practical designs, and the most powerful bearings 
upon them ; — principles, which, like the living voice of God, are adapted 
to arouse and develope and enlist all the energies of our nature ; — 
these principles, admitted by multitudes in high places, in church and 
state, who not only refuse to make any correspondent efiorts, but decry, 
and malign, and persecute those around ttnem wLo dare to " show their 
faith by their works !" Hence the strife, ^iidiich is agitating churches 
and shaking the republic from centre to circumference. Our oppo- 
nents insist upon it, that we riiall make as HiUp of our raim»inl«f t - 
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tfaej make of theirs— allowing them to float as glittering abstractions 
on the brain, but carefully excluding their influence from the heart ! 
To this we cannot consent Hence the quarrel. 
In what sort of strile, then, are we called to mingle? Clearly a 

STRIFE BETWEEK PRINCIPLE ON THE ONE HAND, and NO PRINCIPLE ON 

THE OTHER. Our adversaries reproach and oppose us, merely because 
we act on those principles, which even they admit to be sound and 
trustworthy! We cannot unite with them, unless we will consent to 
be UNPRINCIPLED ! For who can be more unprincipled than he, who 
permits fundamental truths in morals and religion to lie dormant in the 
l»ain. , ' 

But the relation^ we are told, between abstract pnndples and hu- 
man oblicration, in the practical concerns of life, is at best remote, if not 
es£remely doubtful. We may wield metaphysics ingeniously ; but we 
cannot expect that sober thinkers, who have never been schooled in 
Utopia, will be led away by the hair we have so accurately divided. 
Such miserable cant is worthy of the shallow sophistry, which it is 
employed to cldthe and present The principles of reason httle to do 
with human obligation ! Their relation to the various forms of human 
life remote and uncei^iun! ' No man, who had pot "fallen out" with 
reason, could, for a moment, harbor such a prejudice. What do our 
(q>ponents mean? It is true, that we never see abstract principles 
embodied in full perfection, in the conduct of mankind. What then ? 
Are we not furnished in these principles with the model on whieh we 
are most diligently and earnestly to form our character? And does 
not the measure of our excellence depend wholly on the degree of our 
success ? If we refuse to make these principles the standard of our 
conduct, where shall we find " a guide to lead us along the rugged path 
to the summit of mount ' Difliculty V " The moment your matter-of- 
fiict man, as he is falsely called, rejects these principles in the prieuitical 
concerns of life, he cuts loose from the tl^rone of Heaven! He has 
nothing to hold him back from the depths of depravity and the bottom 
of perdition ! 

What have we, we demand, in the character of Jesus Christ? The 
perfection of reason. . In Him, all those principles which we perceive 
b)' the tight withui ; to which our very nature commands our assen^ 
were embodied and . developed in full maturity. In Him they shone 
fbn h in the perfection of the most exquisite and subduing beauty. 
Aiit> He IS OUR EXEMPLAR. If WO have any virtue, it must consist in ■ 
4 lObemblance to our Saviour. Will this doctrine be denied ? Surelf 
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not The relation, then, between abstract principle and human oUi^ 
gation is most intimate and practical. The one is ^e standard to 
which the other is most solicitously to be adjusted. 

But are we, the demaofl is urged upon us ; — are we, in acting on 
principle to bid adieu to comnufn ienae ? What in any such connezioa 
may be meant by '* common sense," we are sure, we cannot conjectuia 
We are acquainted with a clergyman, who not .long ago assured tiM 
people of his charge, that as a public teacher, he had done with the 
subject of slavery I We ventured, in a private interview, to inquire of 
him, how a preached could, in an American pulpit, dispose of sudi 
passages as continually met his eye on the aacred pages,- witbonl. 
opening his hps for the victims of oppression ? Our meaning we ills** 
' tratod by repeating such declarations and injunctions as the following} 
"whoso stoppeth his ears to the cry of the poor, shall cry himself and 
shall not be heard. Rid the poor and needy out of the hands of tbt 
wicked. Thou shalt not sufler sin uppn thy brother ; thou shalt in 
any wise rebuke him." This inquiry he disposed of with the oraeulst 
reply, that the Bible is a common sense book,' He nught as welt har« 
solved the problem which had been urged on his attention, by quoting 
^Adaim, Setk, Enos;' fromthe Chronicles? 

In the light of their own conduct, we might perhaps guess at the 
meaning of such prophets. We should guess, that by "conunoA 
sense," they meant that vulgar cunning, which may enable one so to 
turn and twist, so to lengthen and abridge his principles, as artfully to 
dodge the shafts of pe]|;Becution. To refuse, when brought to soiiM 
trying crisis, to purchase the favor of selfish men by silence or con^ 
promise, they regard as evincing the want of " commxm sense .'" Sac^ 
common sense can be had, let it be remembered, only at the expense 
of common honesty. Miserable trash ! cheap and worthless as dunghill 
weeds ! Selfishness is the soil on which it springs up spontaneoujly* 
There, a rank harvest may be gathered. The '^ hirehng," exposed by 
our Saviour, who "saw the wolf coming," was remarkable for "com*- 
mon sense," such as it was ! If he could not maintain the cause of the 
sheep, without encountering such a chivalrous adventurer, whose bust* 
ness it was, like many of his two-)egged brethren in modem timei^ 
**to steal, and kill, and destroy,** why he would show bla wisdom, by, 
fleeing away in silence. From such *' common sense," good Lord 
deliver us! 

"But the difficulties, the diBicuUUs, the difficulties r "We would 
unite with you, aboUtionists, in acting upon your principles, if we i 
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iu>t deterred by the difficulties. Soutbem laws! Southern threat- 
OUDgs ! Southern violence !" Yes, Rev. Dr. Fearful ; and you might 
add, J^Torthem \a,w8l Mrthem threatenings ! ^ortAeni violence! 
Forihe main pillars which prop up the old Basjlile have their founda- 
tion at the North ! But in what chapter of your Bible are you taught, 
that honest men may be deterred by any difficulties, however numerous 
and formidable, from *^ acting out" their principles ? In this connexion, 
" They who hve godly in Christ Jesus shall sufiLr persecution ?" or in 
that, "Blessed are they which are pe^ecuted for righleownes^ sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven ?" Or did you infer such a doctrine 
fiom the history of those 'Mespised'' ones who were subject to "hunger 
and thu-st;" who were, "naked and buffeted;" having "no certain 
dwelling place;" who were "made as theJUth of the world and the qff" 
ieowring of all things ?" If no difficulties were to be encountered in our 
way to the kingdom of heaven, what need of "agonizing?" and how 
could we fill up the measure of His sufferings, who was murdered by 
the world we are e2diorted to court and caress ? In behalf of the glori- 
Otts army of martyrs, you may hear the persecuted Bunyan shout from 
liki prison walls, "A*o cross j no crown P* But are there on the other 
aide no difficulties to be encountered? Find you no difficulties in 
leaving your suppliant brother in the hands of his oppressor? No 
difficulties in witnessing the insults and injuries to which he is coiip 
tinually subjected ? No difficulties in seeing the rapid strides of slaveiy 
towards the North? No difficulties in the prospect of a servile war, 
which must convulse and rend this guilty nation? No difficulties in 
the deep disgrace, the intobrable infamy, which is fast settling on our 
public character? No difficulties in your own case, in the loss of m 
good conscience ? None in the fipowns of the orphan's Protector ? We 
have sinned. As a nation, we are stoutly guilty of crimes in the mat- 
ter of slaveholding, whose enormity is only equalled by the depths of 
meanness to which we have descended. And can we escape from the 
embarrassments in which we have involved ourselves, without encoun- 
tering difficulties ? Headlong have we plunged into the ** miry clay ;" 
and do we expect to reach a sound position, without exhausting efforts? 
With such expectations we may refuse to exert ourselves, and sink 
into the depths of the abyss. 

We are sometimes charged with cherishing a stii^ un3rielding spirit 
And our way, it is alleged, we wUl have, without accommodating our- 
selves at all to the opinions, wishes, and movements, of those who 
differ from us, however great and good they may generally be esteemed ; 
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whereas, many who condemn our measures) are ready, for the sake 
of peape, pnnrided we will do the same, to keep silence on the exciting 
subject of oppression. As we cannot agree in adjusting his claims, 
they are willing to leave the slave where we found him — in the hands 
of thieve? and murderers. Hence, their reputation for comity and 
kindness and peacemaking! But what sort of a bauis have they for 
this'reputation in such overtures ? What have we here ? On the one 
side, the apologists of slavery consenting, without Airther efibrt, to 
leave *'the poor and needy" in the hands ''of the wicked,** provided 
oDly that we also will *^ stop our ears'* to their entreaties ! Wonderfbl 
ftrbearanCe! what self-denial for the sake of peace! On the other 
hand, the hearty IHeads and pledged advocates of the oppressed, 
promptly add sternly refusing to 'violate their principles, and sacrifice 
their consciences, and sell their brethren, to purchase the deceitful 
• amiles of the hoUo w-hearted ! How quarrelsome ! W hat firebrands ! 
YftXL ; there are terms on which we will cease to urge those arguments 
and employ those efibrts, which now excite and disturb our peace- 
loving neighbors. — Just bless our eyes with the fragments of "every 
yoke" which now galls the neck of the oppressed— just let us see 
every man admitted to the full enjoyment of all his " inalienable rights,** 
''honored** as a man, according to the value of his naturb and the 
worth of his character — and the quarrel between us and our opponents 
i^ over at once and for ever. We love peace as dearly, we prize peace 
as highly, as our neighbors. But, then, it must be peace supported by 
principle, and approved by conscience; — spreading its balmy wing 
over the whole of human nature. . Our Bibles teach us that wicked- 
ness is malignantly and powerfully anti^sodal, in all its influences and 
tmidencies. 

We must be as stupid, not to understand the conditions on which 
reconciliation is ofiered by our adversaries, as we should be wicked, if 
we could accept of them. They will cease to decry and reproach and 
resist us, when we will cease to honor the most sacred principles by 
correspondent action. Till then, never. Till, in other words, we will 
consent to become unprincipled, they are resolved that we shall 
sustain the shock of that war which they are waging to promote the 
cause of charity ahd forbearance and fraternal unity. We may as 
weU count the cost at which we may purchase peace of our civil and 
ecclesiastical persecutors. In <A«tf^view, the consideration is but tri- 
fling ; what they have thrown away among worthless rubbish. With 
us, it is as dear as the smiles of God and the hope of *heaven. It is 
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TBI SACRIFICE OF PRINCIPLE. Say, friend of man, can you pay the 
piice? Welcome, then, whatever may befidl yoii in pleading the 
cause of your stolen brother. 

Let us lift up our eyes to heaven. Let us se^ refreshment in the 
•hadow of the eternal throne. Ours is the Qod who has pledged all 
the resources of his government and all the treasures pf the univerae 
to sustain, in full expresiiion aiuiLresistless force, the principles he has 
impfessed upon our hearts and imprinted in his word. While we 
adhere to these principles, he will cheer us with his smiles and support 
us with his arm. The issue of our controversy with those who have 
conspired to rob the poor and helpless, cannot be doubtful. Truth 
must^revaiL Righteousness must triumph. The poor shall be raised 
from the ** dunghill" to the side of princes. Happy, thrice happy thej, 
who shall be counted worthy to share the triumphs of that glorious bom;. 



Slavery warring against principle. — Last year a public meetki^ 
held at Clinton, state of Mississippi, to consider tbie subject of aboUtion- 
ism, passed the following resolution. 

'* Resolved, That it is our decided opinion, that any individual who 
dares to circulate, with a view to efl^uate the designs of ^ the idM>li- 
tionists, any of the incendiary tracts or newspapers now in a course of 
transmission to this country, is justly worthy m the si^t of God and 
man, of IMMEDIATE DEATH ; and we doubt not that such wmdd 
he the jmnishment of any such offender in any part of the state of Mish 
■asippi, where he may be &und!" 

Theological Seminary of Columbia, South Carolina. 

''At present, the number of students is twenty, of whom thirtbbv 
are natives of South Carolina and Georgia, five natives of the northern 
states, ONE of the western states, aUd one of Canada. 

*'Of the SEVEN last mentioned, only ONE came to this Institution 
from theKorth. But he was not sent here by •Abolitionists ; for he is 
not only opposed to them in principle and fevorable to southern insti- 
tutions, but he is preparing to leave all he holds dear in this land, that 
he may spend his days on heathen shores. With regard to the fest, 
they came to us from the bosoms of southern families, from southern 
academies and colleges, from communities violently opposed to the 
schemes of abolitionists, and they came recommended either by south- 
ern Presbyteries or southern men. They have never been charged 
w^th entr^rtaining sentiments favorable to abolition, and inimical to the 
South. They now authorize us * to contradict all the statements 
which have been made against tliem ; and furtfier say, that they con- 
sider their present residence here, together with their former residenoe 
(in most instances for several years) in this and other parts of the 
South, a sufficient evidence of their friendly regard to southern institu- 
'^'Southern CkristianHerM 
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SLAVE LAwa 

Extracted chiefly from Stroud'? << Sketch of th^ liawa relating to 
Slavery in the United States of An^erica.** 

WHO MAT BB HBL9 AS SLATES. 

The law of South Carolina, to which those of all the slave states 
are similar, is as follows^ — 

"AH negroes, Indians, (free Indians in amity with this government, 
and negroes, mulattoes and mestizoes, wlio are now free, excepted,) 
mulattoes or mestizoes, who now are or shall hereafter be in this pro- 
vince, and^iU their issue and offspring bom or to be bom, shall be and 
they are hereby declared to be and remain for ever hereafler absolute 
slaves, and shall follow the condition of the^ mother J** Act of 1740 
2 Brevard? s IHgesty 229, , 

Descendants of Indians, as well as of Africans are probably involved 
in the doom of slavery in all the slave states. In Vii^inia the enslave- 
ment of Indians was authorized by statute from 1679 to 1691. Those 
' whose maternal ancestors have been reduced to slavery since the latter 
period, have been decided by the highest courts in that state to be free. 
So late as 1797, it was decided by the Supreme Court of J^ew Jersetfy^ 
Chief Justice Kinsey, that Indians might baheld as slaves. 

" They (Indians) have ^een so Ipng recognized as slaves, in owr 
law, that it Would be as ^eat a violation of uie rights of property to 
establish a contrary doctnne &t the present day, as it would in the 
case of Africans • dnd as ttseless to invesUgate the manner in which they 
ORIGIN ALLY lost their freedom." The Stale vs. Waggonety, 1 Hai- 
stead's Reports, 374 to 376. 

Persons emancipated, but not in the prescribed fomi of law, are liable 
to be re-enslaved, thus in South Carolina, 

" In case any slave shall be emancipated or set free, otherwise than 
according to the act (of 1800) regulating emancipation, it shall be law- 
ful* /br any person whosoever to seize and convert to -his or her own use, 
and to keep as his or her property the said slave so illiegally emancipated 
or' set frep." 2 Brevard's Digest, 256. 

And in Vir^nia, "If any emancipated slave (infants excepted)' 
shall remain within the state more than twelve months after his or her 
right to freedom shalt have accmed, he or she shall forfeit all such 
rioht, and may be apprehended and sold by the overseers of the poor, let. 
dot the benefit of the literart fund ! !" I Rev. Code^ 436. 
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, TH^ p6w|c^ 6R4mtsj> bt law to the master. 

According to the f&w of Looisiktitt^ *' A staVe is one who (s in the 
power of a master to whom he belongs. The master may sell him, 
di^se of his person, his industry ana his labour ; he can do no^rni^ 
possess nothing, nor acquire any thing but what must belong to bm 
jnaster." CivU Code, art, 35. ; 

In South CaroUna it is exljH^sed" in the following language : 
'* Slaves shall be deemed, sold,.ta!ken, reputed and judged in law to be 
cknJtUihpenoiyd In- the hands ef their ownere and possessors, and their 
executors, administrators and assies, to aU interU^f constrwtums and 
purpo8e9 whatsoeDerJ^ 2 Brevard's Digest, 229. 

In Lonisiaii^ " Shtves though imoveable by their nature,*' says the 
civil codte^ *^ are considered as immoveable by the operation of the law.** 
Jrt 461. And by act of Assembly of June 7, 1806, " Slaves shall 
always be reputed and considered real estate ; shall be, as such, sub- 
ject to be mortgaged, according to the rules prescribed by law,* and 
t^ey shall be seized and sold as real estate." 1 Martinis Digest, 612. 
And in Kentucky, by the law of descents, they are considered real 
estate, 2 Lilt, and Swi. Digest, 1155, and pass in consequence to h^rs 
and not to executors. Th6y ate^ however, liable as chattels to be sold 
by the master at his pleasure, and may be taken in execution in pay- 
ment of his debts. Ibid, an^d see 1247. 

RESTRICTIONS Of THE MASTER'S POWER. 

Sdiftir as the law restricts t^ mastei^ch power at all, it only show» 
howr.ihaiairfully and cruelly that power is abu»j*d— perhaps we should 
soy used, for the very possession of it is an abus^ The very limitationa 
leav^ the power of the master far beyond merey. And so far as they 
go, they are but a mockery, by reason tlinat ithe testimony of a colored 
mm cannot be taken against a while on^ In regard to the time 
of LABOR, we find the following law hi South Carolina : 

"Whereas many owners of slaves, and others who have the care, 
management and overseeing of slaves^ dq confine them so closely to hard* 
labor, timt they have not sufficient time for natural rest : Be it therefore 
enacted, That if any owner of slaves, or other person who shall have 
the care, management, or overseeing of any slavfes, shaU work or put 
any such slave or slaves to labour more' thian fifteen hours in twen^« 
four hours, from the twenty-fifth day of March to the twentv-finh 
day , of September : or more i^aiR fourteen hours in twenty-four hours, 
from the twenty-fifth day of September to the twenty-fifth day of 
March, evefy such person sbaU forfeit any sum not exceeding twenty 
pounds, nor under five pounds, current money, for every time he, sHe 
or they shall ofiend herdn, at the discretion of the justice before whom 
th« complaint shall be made,'.' 2 Breoard^s Digest, 243. 

In Louisiana, the subjoined act was psTssed, July 7, 1806. *' As fiur 
\h0 hours of work and rest, which are to be assigned to slaves in sum- 
iwsr and winter, iiie old usages of the territory shall be adhered to^ to 
wil : The slaves shall be allowed half an hour for breakfast duriog the 
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^tMejmx; fiwn f he fint dsy of May to the first day of NoTembflr, 
they mall be tUowed two houra for dinner ; and from the first 4lay of 
Kovtember to the first day of May, one hour and a half for dinner : 
I^vided, however, That the owners who will themselves take the 
trtoble cif causuig to be Prepared the meals of their slaves, be, and 
itfaey are hereby aathoriied to abridge, by half an hour per day, the 
tune fixed for their rest" 1 Jdartm'a Digest^ 610—19. 

Judge Stroud quotes the statutes of five legislatures by which ten 
hours out of the twenty-four is the longest space for labor which can 
be demanded of convicted felons, sentenced to hard la90iu 

Some of the states oblige the master to furnish his slaves a certain 
amount of PROVISIONS. 

Thus in Louisiana, "Every owner shall be held to ^ve to his slaves 
the quantity oC provisions hereafter specified, to wit ; ofi« harrd of In- 
dian com, or the eqidvalent thereof in rice, beans or other grain, and a 
pint of salt, and to deliver the same to the said slaves in- kind every 
monih, and never in money, under a penalty of a fine often dollars for 
«very offonce." 1 MtarHn's Digest, 610, act of July 7, 1806. In North 
Carolina, a much less quantity of the same kind of f<>od is deemed suf- 
ficient, as is UnpUed from the following euncus section of an act passed 
in 1753, and which is still in force . '* In case any slave Or slaves^ who 
^11 not appear to have been clothed and fed according to ihe intent 
and meaning of this act, tlmt is to say, to have been sufficiently dotbed, 
^aad to have constantly received for the preceding year an allowalMe 
ftot less than a quart of com per doff, shall be convicted of stealing any 
com, cattle, &c &c. fiom anr person not the owner of such sMve or 
sltfVes, such injured person shall and may maintain an action of tres- 
pass against the master, owner or possessor of such slave, &c. and 
shall recover his or her damages, &c." Hmpiooof a Manual, S^t^B, 

The allowance of clothing in Louisiana, seems to have been 
graduated by the same standard by which the quantity of food was 
determined in North Carolina. **The slave who shall not have on the 
propierty of their owners a lot of ground to cultivate on their own ac- 
coimt, shall be entitled to receive from said owner one linen shirt and 
pantaloons (une chemise et tme cvhlte de toUe) for the summer, and a 
unen shirt and woollen great coat and pantaloons for the winter.*' 
1 Jtforfin's Digest, 610. 

The other states do not pretend to fix t^iti kind and qtmntity of food 
and clothing which the slave shall receive, but some of ^Mm hMe 
€nluited safeguards against the-stingbiess-of-tbe master wlueh are not 
only perfectly nugatory, bnt seem to ba'Te been des i gn ed to be-ao. Sie 
Stroud, p, 33. 

THE POWER TO FINNISH, 

Is thus restricted by the law of N^orth Carolina: 

Section 3, of the act passed in 17S8, runs thus : ^ Winaiaa hf 
Midther act of the assemtuy) pasded in the year 1774, the kiUisc «f a 
slave, however wantcn, cmel and deliteate, ia only. p«mii i hab i»«aliy 
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fint initance by imprisonment and paying thevaltie thereof to the 
owner, which tUstineium of crimmdUj^ bettottn the mmder of a teMe 
penon and one who it equdly a human creahm, hut merehf of a d^ennt 
complexion, is dmgracefol to homanitt, and degrading in tbe 

HIGHEST DEGREE TO THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES OF A FREE, 
OHRISTIAN AND ENLIGHTENED COUNTRY, Be it et^actod, &C. ^hat if 

any person shall hereafter be guilty of wilfully and maliciously kiUine 
a slave, such ofiender shall, upon the first conviction thereof, be af 
mdged guilty of murder, and shall sufier the same punisnment as if he 
nad killed a free man ; Promded always j this act shall not extend to the 
person killing a slave ovilaioed by virtue of any act of assembly of this 
state, or to any slave in the act of resistance to his^ lawful owner or rnasterf 

OR TO ANT SLAYE^ DYING UNDER MODERATE CORRECTION.'' HoyWOOd^S 

Manual. 530 ; qnd see Laws of Tennessee, act of Oct. 23, 1799, with a 
like proviso. 

The Constitution of GSeorgia has the following: Art 4, § 12. 
. ** Any person who shall maliciously dismember or deprive a slave 
of life, shall sufier such punishment as would be inflictea in case the 
like offence had been committed on a free white person, and on the 
like proof) except in dose of insurrection of Mich slave, and unless 

SUCH DEATH SHOULD HAPPEN BT ACCIDENT IN GIVING SUCH SLAVE 

MODERATE CORRECTION." Ptincc^s Digest, 559. 

Judge Stroud remarks, ** that a proclamation of outlawry against a 
slave is authorized, whenever he runs away from his master, conceals 
himself in some obscure retreat, and, to sustain Ufe, kills a hog, or some 
ammal of the cattle kind ! !" See Hayioood's Manwd, 521 ; act df 1741, 
eA. 24, § 45. 

In South Carolina by the Act of lV40 the '* wilful murder*' of a slave 
was punished by a fine of <' seven hundred pounds, current money" 
and inability to hold office, but another ilesoription of murder, more 
likely to occur, was punished as follows : — 

'* If any person shall, on a sudden heat or passion, or by undue cor- 
rection, kill his own slave, or the slave of any other person, he shall 
forfeit the sum of three hundred and fifty pounds, current money." 
Brevard's Digest, 241. ' 

By an act of 1821, the former provision was abolished but the latter 
was continued, diminishing the price to five hundred* ddlars, and 
authorizing an imprisonment of six months. lames' Digest, 392. 

The following protection for the limbs pf the slave has been in forci^ 
in South Carolina firom 1740 to the present time : 

''In case any person shall wilfully cut out the tongue, put out the 
eye, castrate, or erueUy acaldybum, or deprive any slave of any limb, or 
member, or shall inflict any other cruel punishment, other than by whip^ 
ping or beating with n hirsetvkip, cowskin, switch or small stick, or 
by putting irons on, or cot^ning or imprisoning sueh sUtoe, every such 
pecson shall, fbr every such ofifence, fwrfeit the simiof one hundred 
^pounds^ omrent nmney." 9 BraomiPf i^^i ^1* 
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lh« ilave and raBtrakniig the tnastei:. LooinMiii impoaet aliiAvier 
penalty for taking uff irons than ^e does for the <* ertui pimslmeiUsj*' 
specified above, as appears fipom this : 

** If any person or persons, &c* shall cut or break any iron chain or 
collar, which any master of slaves should have used in order to prevent 
the running away or escape of any such stave or slaves, such peiMn 
or persons soofi^din^ shall, on^xxiviction, kc be fined not leastlMn 
two hundred dollars, nor exceeding one thousand dollars ; and sufier 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, nor less than six 
months." Act of Assembly, of March 6, 1819— ;pamj)A/ef, page 64. 

Now in the same state, the law before q;ioted fix>m South Carolina 
b in force and the penalty is aiine of fMl*«nore than five hundred doUmn^ 
nor ktn than two hundred! 

In Missouri, the master is assisted in punishing as fdlloWs : — 

** If any slave resist his or her master, mistress, overseer or employer, 
or refuse to obey hi? or her lawAil commands, it shall he htwfbTfor 
such master, &c. to commit such slave to the common gaol of the 
county, there to remain at the pleasure of the master, &c ; and the 
sheriff shall receive such slave, and keep him, &c in confinement, at 
the expense of the person committing him or her." 1 Missouri Laws 309. 

rowxR or tub vastkb. bxkrcisbd bt othbbs. 

According to the universal practice of the slave states, the 'MoeMer 
may delegate his tremendous power, to any other person wtk^m be 
pleases. Louisiana has the followiag ospnM law : 

** The condition of a slave being merely a passive one, his sabordi- 
nation to his master, and to ait who ropr u en U tam^ is not susceptible of 
any n^odification or sestrictioD, (except in what can incite the slave to 
thc^commission of crime,) in such manner, that be owes to his master 
and to all his^ ikmily a respect without bounds and an absolute oMi- 
ence, and he is consequently to execute all the orders which faeteMnres 
from him, his said mastei^or 6m them." 1 JUrtki?$,J)igetty%l6* 

SLAVES CAHHOT VOLD FBOPBBTT. 

Thus m South Carolina : "It shall not be lawful for anf slave to 
buy, sell, trade, &c for any goods, &c without a ficensa from the 
owner, &c. nor shall any.slave he pMiitted to keep any hoal^periaxigsr 
or canoe, or raise and breed, for tne benefit of such slave, any horses, 
mares, cattle, sheep or hogs, under pain of forfeiting all the goods, kc 
and aU the boats, periangers, or canoes, horses, mares, calde,Bhoepvor 
hogs. And it shall be lawful for any person whataoevei^ io i s il M iii A 
take away fiom any slavey all such ^oods, &c boats, &a. &c. and to 
deliver the same into ^ehandsof any justice of tlie peaces nearest toths 
place, where the seizure shall be made, and such justice shall tflke 
the oath of the person making stich seisttre, oMoeminir Ih* i 



^ seisttre, oonoeniini^ i 

thereof^ and if the said jnsticediatl biiuik6§d tfa«t9^ ch tmim^ias 
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been made according to htw^fae sbaJl pronouaeeand declare the goods 
80 aeized) to be foifeited, and order^the same to be add at public out- 
cry, one half of the iponeys arising from such s^e to go to the state, 
and the other half to him or them that sue for the same," James' 
Digejt, 385-6. Jiet of 17^, 

In Georgia, to prevent the master from permitting the slave to hire 
himself for his own bf^nefit, there is a penalty of thirty dollars "for 
every weekly o£fence, on the part of the master, unless the labor be 
done on his own premises.'' Princess Digest, 457. In Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Virginia, and Missouri, there are similar laws< 

As early as the year 1779, North Carolina interposed as follows r 
' *^ All horses, cattle, hogs or sheep, that one month after the passing of 
this act, shall belong to any slave or be of any slave's mark, in this state, 
shall be seized and sold by the County Wardens, and by them applied, . 
the one-haif to ihe support of the poor of the county, and the other naif to 
the informer," Hayipood's Manual, 526. 

In Mississippi, the master incurs a fine of fifty dollars by permitting 
the slave to cultivate cotton for his own use. 'Rev, Code; 379 ; also 
fifty dollars for permitting the slave to goitt large and trade as a freeman 
Rev. Code, 374. 

The civil code of Louisiana lays down the following principles : 

'* M that a. slave possesses belongs to his master^ — ^fae possesses 
nothing of hjs own, except his p<icuUum, that is to say, the sum of 
money or moveable estate, which his master chooses he should possess,^ 
^rt, 175, and see 1 Martinis Digest, 616. "Slaves are incapable of 
inheriting or transmitting property." CwH Code^ wrt, 945. 

. SEPARATION OP FAM1UE8. , 

In Louisiana there is a law against selling infirm parents apart fhmi 

their children, without, thdr consent, but there is none against selling 

^ the children apart finm the parents, npr is tiieie known to be injany 

of the other slave states, any^ legal restraints whatever, in regavdto the 

■epfuration of families by purchase and aale. ^ 

THE SLAVE, AS A MAN, IS NOT UNDER THE PROTECTION OP LAW. 

He cannot bring a suit against his master or any other person for 
an injury. His master may bring an action against'a third person (br 
an injury of his property. But this is a poor protection of .the slave, 
for, first, it weakens the motive of the master to protect the slave. If 
thjB itajury were to come upon Ub owii pocket he would be more carefiit 
to prevent it. ' Secondly, the master can recover nothing, unless tho 
injury d^riorates the valu&— which it may not do, althou^ in itscll 
'iPMy great ThtSupranwCkMirtofMaiyiiind has decided; 
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<< There must be, a Ides of serviee, or at iMBt, a 4ittmttti<m ef the 
faculty of the siaVe ror bodily labor, to ii^armnt an action by the mas- 
ter." I Harris andJohnson^s Reports, 4. ComfuUe vs. Dale, 

THE SLAVE HAS NO HAftEIAGB EIGHTS. 

This f<^ows, of course, from his being a "chattel.** The following 
is, unquestionably, law and fact throughout the slave states. 

*' A slave has never maintained an action a^inst the violator of his 
bed A slave is not adnonbhed ^or incontinence, or punished for 
fornibation or adultery ; never piosecuted for bigamy, or petty treason 
for killing a husband being a slave, any more than^admitted to an ap- 
peal for murder.** Opiwhnof Daniel Dulanyy Esq, jiU&mey Genend 
of Maryland, 1 Maryland Reports, 561, 563. 

A COLORED PEItSOM CANNOT BE A WITNESS AGAINST A WHITE 
PERSOl^, EITHER IN A CIVIL OR CRIMINAL CAUSE. 

This jmnciple renders whatever statutes may be framed in favojr of 
the sUve, perfectly nominal and nugatory. The master or apy white 
man has only ^o remove white witnessess and he may perpetrate^^vhat 
cruelties upon slaves he pleases. In the ordinanr driving of the cane 
&nd cotton fields there is but one white inan present In some of ti^ 
slave states this principle is established by custom. In Virginia, and 
some other of the slave states, and in one of the free, there is the fol- 
lowing law: 

'^Anv negro or mulatto, bond or free, shall be a good witness ifi 
pleas of the commonwealth for or against negroes or mulattoes, bond or 
free, or in civil pleas where free negroes or mulattoes shall alone be par^ 
ties, and in no other cases tohalever,^ 1 R, V, 0. 422. Similar in Mis- 
souri, 2 Missouri Laws, 600. In Mississippi, Mississippi Rev. Code, 
372. In Kentucky, 2 Lilt. ^ Sin. 1|50. In Alabama, Tovlmin''s 
Digest, 627. In Maryland, Maryland, Laxos, act of 1717, cA. 13, § 2, 
Sf 3, d»d on act oflTbl, ch, 14, § 4v In North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, aet\>f 1777, ch* 2, § 42. And in Ohio, act of ^Assembly, of Jani*- 
ory25, 1807. 

THE BURDEN OF PROOF THROWN UPON THE COLORED- tffAV. 

I 

A white man may enslave aoiy colored ^one, and, as between himself 
and the skve, the law does not req'uirerhim to establish his claim. The 
slave is compelled to remain so, if he cantiot prove his freedom. The 
Sbiith Carolina Act of 1 740, permits persons held as slaves and claiming 
to be free, to petition the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, who 
if they see cause may allow a guardian to bring an action for freedom 
against the master. The sequel of diis law shows how poor is the en- 
couragement for both the suitor and his guardian. 

*< And if judgment shaB be given for the plantiJl^ a special entry shall 
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bemade^deekikii^tiiftt tbQ ward of tht ptotiff l« fi»e^ and theiniy 
shall assess daoMgefl which ths plantiff^a ward hath sustained, and tfaie 
court shall give juo^nent and award execution against the defendant 
for such damages, with full co^ts of suit; btU in ease judgment ahaU he 
given for the d^endmUy the said court ia kerekyfttUy empowered to ir\flict 

SUCH CORPORAL PUNISHMENT^ NOT CXTBNDINO TO MFB OR LIMB, 0)1 

the ward of the plantifff as they in their discretion shall think fit. Fro> 
vided, that in any action or suit to be brought in pursuance of the 
direction of this act, ths BumoaN or thb PRooi* shall lay upon the 
plaint^, and U shtUl be always pre&umed that every negro, IndiCan, mit* 
latt0 and mesHzOf is a slane, unless the contrary be made to tippear^ (the 
Indians in amity with this government excepted, in which case, the 
burden of the pioof shall be on the defendant") , 2 Brevard's Digest, 
229-30. 

Virginia shows her hostility to the claim for freedom by the following 
provision of her Revised Code : 

'* For aiding and abetting a slavo in a trial for freedom, if the claim* 
ant shall fail in his suit, a fine of one hundred 4oUars is imposed. 
1 Rev. Code, 482. 

The only known exception to this prihciple of throwing the burden 
qf proof upon the person dumed as a 6lave, is in North Carolina, where 
persons <k mixed blood, by a deci$ion of the court are presumed to be 
tree. Were this doctrine reversed, and the presumption to be in favor 
of liberty,' thousands would be fr6e at once. 

By this cruel presumption, free persons are constantly taken up on 
suspicion of being runaway!^ and after being in prison for some months, 
are sokl to pay their jail fbcs. 

PROHIBITION or MBNTAL INSTRUCTION. 

South Carolina may lay daim to^e earliest moveDoent in lep^iiia* 
tion on tlus subject In 1740, while yet a pmvince, she enacted this 
law: ''Whereas the haiin^ of slaves taught to write, or svfiering 
them to be employed in writing, may be attended with great incon- 
veniences, Be it enacted, That aU and every person and persons what- 
soever, who shall hereaifter teach or cause any slave or slaves to be 
tau^t to write^ or, shall use or e,mploy any slave as a scribe in any 
manner of writing whatso^er hereafVer taught to write, every such 
person or persons shall, for every such offence, forfeit the^sum of one 
Hundred pounds current mon^." 2 Brevard's Digest, 243; ^milar 
in Georgia, by act of 1770, except as to the penalty, which is twenty 
pounds sterling. Prince'^ Digest, 455. 

In the same state the following additional restraints were enacted in 
1800: 

"That assemblies of slaves, free ne$;roea, mulattoetf and mestizoes, 
whether composed of all or any of such description of persons, or oT 
all or any of the same and of a proportion of white persons, met to* 
for the purpose of mental instruction in a confined or secvef 
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plac^, Itc &C., is (uo) declared to be an anlawfiil meetmg, and magis 
trateS) &c &c., are heiebj required, &c to enter into such confined 
places, &c &c, to break doors, &o. if resisted, and to disperse such 
slaves, free n^roes, &c &c, and the o0icer8 dispersing such un- 
lawful assemblage, may ir^flict such corporal punishmentj not exceed- 
ing tweniy lashes^ upon ^wh aUweSf free ncgrdes, 4^. as they may judge 
necessary f for deterring them from the like unlawful assem- 
blage IN FUTURE." Brevard's Digest, 254. And another section 
of the same act declares, ^ That it shall not be laMrful for any number 
of free negroes, mi^ttoes or mestizoes, even of slaves^ in company with 
white persons, to meet together for the purpose of mental instruction, 
either before the rising of the sun or after the going down of the same.'' 
2 Brevmrd^s Digest, 25^5. 

Virginia passed the following in 1819: . 

" That all meetings or assemblages of slaves or free negroes or knulat- 
toes mixing and associating with such slaves at any meeting house, or 
houses, or any other place, Ilc. in the ni^ht, or at, any school or schools for 
teaching them reading or writing either m the day or night, under what- 
soever pretext, shall be deemed and considered an unlawful assembly ; 
and any justice of a county, &c. wherein such assemblage shall be, either 
from his own knowledge or the information of others, of such unlawful 
assemblage, &c. mav issue his warrant directed to any sworn officer or 
officers, authorizing him or them to enter the house or houses where such 
imlawful assemblages, &c. may be, for the purpose of apprehending 
, or d^persing such slaves, and to iryflict corporal purdshment on the 
offender or offenders, at Oie discretion of any justice of the peace, not 
exceecUng twenty lashes." I Rev. Code, 42^5. 

Similar laws exist in most of the slave states, and in aU, nimtal 
ttwdtM^on is practically discouraged. v 

RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

The southern statute books are full of laws againiit the assembling 
of sliaves for religious worship, excepting under the most difficult and 
inquisitorial restrictions. The South Carolina Act of 1800 has the 
following: — 

"It shall not be lawful for any number of slavey free negroes,"mu- 
lattoes or mestizoes, even in company with white persons, to meet 
together and assemble for the purpose of mental instruption or religUms 
worship, either before the rising of the sun or after the going down of 
the samOr And all magistrates, sheriffs, militia officers, Suu &c. ^re 
hereby vested with power, &c for dispersing such assemblies," &c., 2 
Brevar^s Digest, 254-5, 

TUB SLAVE IS OBLK»ED TO SURRENDER BIS RIGHTS TO OTHER 
WHITE PERSONS AS WELL AS. HIS MASTER. 

Georgia has tiie foUowhfig:— 

** If any tkve uhaW prnum to titxik6.any vfhU* pwipiv Mch slave, 
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upon trial and emUietiaa beiovthe Jmticeor j«gtioe8,«coQidia^to 
the dfirectkmt ciMamet, ihaUibr th^JM ofianoe, suff^ raoh pmuab- 
inentuiheraidjustkeor jostkesihallfHi hboc their diicretioii think 
fit, not extendiag to bfe ^ linab ; and for the aepmd offeBce,Mfier 

The law is similar in South Carolina ; in both statm the slofe is not 
punished, however, when he strikes '*by the command, and iQ the 
defence of the person or property of the owner, &&" 

The Code of Louisiana gravely lays down the leUo^mng pnncipiei 

** Free people of colour ought never to insult or strike white peof^ 
nor presume to conceive themselves equal to ttie whites ; but on the 
contrary, they ou^t to yield to them on every oeea»imi,%nd nt^ter speak 
or answer them, but with respect, under -the. penalty of impnaonment, 
^otording to tkb nature <^ the ofienofB." 1 Martm's Digest^ 64(M3. 

The following are speentteds of the fakws fay wbioh the whole wUte 
community hare made theihselves tynintsov^ the slaves: 

" If any slave shall happen to be slain for r^fusmg to surrender Hm 
'Or herself^ contrary to la% or in unlawful resisting any officer Or 
liher per«o% who shall apprehend or endeavour > to apprehend, Sucb 
slave or slaves, &c^ such officer or idher person so kUmtg such slave a$ 
i^fwesaidf making resistance, shall be, and he is by this act, indenmu 
fied from any prosecution for such kniihjg aforesaid, &c^ MaryhnA 
LawMy act of 1*751, chap. xiv. § 9. 

And by the ne^ro act of 1740, oTSouth Carolina,' k is dedared, '<'If 
any slave, who shall be out of the house or plantation Where sudi 
slave shall live, or shall be usually employed, or wifihoat some white 
person in company wil3i such stave, ishall refiue to aniXmiit to 'iiiider^ 
the examination ot any vokUe peiton, it afaail be la^vfiil for «^eh m^Xe . 
person to pursue, apprehend and moderately correct such slave ; and 
if such slave shall assanlt aiid stiike saeh white person, such slave 
may be lawfully kiUed! ."» 2 Brevitrd's Digest, 231. 

Thb Penal Codes of the slaveholding states, bear mtidi more 
severely upon the slaves than upon the whites. See Stroud, pp. d9 — 1 19. 

RESTRAINTS UPON EMANCIPATION. 

Th^se eiist in almost, all ^e slave stated, and in sdme, certainly 
ioterfore with the master's right of property ui the slave. In Sdtith 
Carolina, Q^orgpa, and .Alabama, emancipa^n can take plaoe .only 
by special act of the legislature. In North Cardlina no.inegro or 
mulatto slave can be set free "except for tMritorious servidts *fo ^e 
adjudged of and allowed by the County Court J*^ In Teniiessee the cbnrt 
is authorized to emancipate npon petition, if the measuros.set forth in 
the petition, are in Ihe ofMufon of the court, *'jConsisteiit with the interest 
and poUcy of the state." In Mississippi the legjalatura only can onan- 
Otpate, by special act, and that only apva ptoti[ oi mmtariam umiees. 
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kc In Kentitcky, lifissomi, V^rg^iia, and Msrytand, eummnipl&aa 
nviy be efi^cted. by deeds regbtered in oouit, saving the *' rights of 
creditorof'* and giving bonds foe maintenance if required by the court. 
In Virgima, however, if the emancipated be over twenty-one, he nmit 
leave the state before the expiration of twelve months, or be reduced 
into slavery. In Louisiana emancipation is regulated as follows : 

*' The master who wishes to emancipate his slave, is bound to make 
a. declaration of his intention to the judge of the parish where he re- 
sides ; the jud^ mostofder notice cif itto be published during forty 
days.bjT advertisement posted at the door of the court house, and if at 
the expiration of this delay, no opposition be made, he shall authorize 
thd master to pass the act of emancipation." ,SrL 187. The general 
jMywers thus conferred, are subject nevertheless, to these limitations ; 
^*No one can emancipate his slave unless the slave has attained the 
age of thirty yearsy and has behaved well at least for four years pe- 
eking his emancipation ;^ Art, 185, except '* a slave who has saved the 
Ufe of his master, his master^ s toife, or one of his chUdreH,"fir siMch « 
one •• may be emancipated at any ageJ" Art. 186. 

Slavey emancipated otherwise than by these formalities are liable to 
bo reduced to slavery, and in probably aU the states except North 
Carolina they are Hable to be sold for the debts of their emancipators 
contr§.cted before their emancipation. The State of Oeorgia has the 
following barbarous enactment : 

^ If any person or persons idiall,jBfter the passing of this act (1801,) 
set free any slave or slaves, in any other manner and form than the 
one pirescribed hereiri, (L ^ by special legislative act,) he shall forfeit 
for every such offence tuio hundred doUars, la be recovered by action of 
debt, or indictynent, Ihe one half io be appUed to the use of the county 
in which the (ffence may have been committed, the other half to the 
use of the informer, and the said slave or slaves so manumitted and set 
free, shaU he still to tdl intents and purposes as much in a staUe of slavery 
as before they wtere manumitted <*nd set free by the party or parties so 
ofiending." Prince's Digest, 457. 

In 1818 this Unri^teous edict was fortified by the following: 

" All and every ^will and testament, deed, whether by way of trust 
or otherwise, contract, agreement or stipulation, or other instrument in 
writing, or bjr parole, made and executed for the purpose of Electing 
or endeavouring to efiect the manumieaion of any slave or slaves, 
either difecdy by conferring or attempting to confer freedpm on such 
^8ve or Eda^es, or indirect^ or vntually, by allowing and securing or 
attemptiag to allow and secure to suofa suive or smves the right or 
privil^e of working for his, her or themsdves, fre^ from the control of 
the master or owner of such slave or slaves, or of enjoying the profits 
of his, her or their labour or skill, shall be and the same are hereby 
declared to be utterly null and void ; and the person or persons so 
making, &c. an^r such deed, &c. &c, and all and every person or per- 
mmM ooncemed in giving or attemptmg to give ^ect thereto, whether 
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by acoeptiiig the tmst tbenhy created or attempted to be created, or 
m any way or manner whatsoever, shall be severally liable to a' 
penalty not exceeding one thousand doUars, to be recovered, &c. &e^ 
and each and every slav^ or slaves in whose behalf such will or teeta^ 
ownt, kc &C:, shall have been made, shall be liable to be arrested by 
ifarrant under the hand and seal of any masistrate of this state, and 
being thereof convicted^ &c. and shall be liable to be sold as a stave or 
slaves, by public outcrv, and the proceeds of such sales shall be appro- 
priated, &C. &C*' Pnnce*s Digest, 466. 

LAWS OF THE UNITBD STATB8. 

The Act of congress of 1793, respecting "persons escaping from 
the service of their masters,",has the following section, whereby colored 
persons, or rather all persons, for there is no distinction in regard to 
color, are deprived of the right of trial bt jury, a right granted to alt 
persons by the constitution : 

^ § 3. ^nd be it further enacted. That when a person held to labor in 
any of the United States, or in either of the territories on the northwest 
or south of the river Ohio, under the laws thereof, shall escape into any 
other of the said states, or territory, the person to whom such labor, or 
service, may be due, his a^ent, or attorney, is hereby empowered to 
seize or arrest such fugitive pom labor, and to take him or her before any 
indge pf the ch-cuit or. district courts of the Uiiited States, residing, or 
being within the state, or before any magistrate of a county, city, or 
town corporate, wherein such seizure or arrest shall be made, and 
open proof to the satisfaction of such judge, or magistrate, either by 
oral testimony, or affidavit, taken before, and certifi^ by a magistrate 
of any such state or territory, that the person so seized, or arrested, 
doth, under the laws of the state or territory from which he or she fled, 
owe service or tabor to t^e person claiming him or her, it shall> be the 
duty of such judge or ma^strate, to give a certificate to such claimant, 
his agent, or attorney, which shall be sufficient warrant for removing 
the said fugitive from labor, to the state or territory, Brom which he or 
she fled."— Bior«n and Duane, Vol III, p. 331. 

In an " Act to provide a revenue for the Canal Fund," ot tne Alder- 
men and Common Council of the city of Washington, passed by virtue 
of authority derived from the congress of the United States, we find 
the following: — 

** For a license to trade or traffic in slaves for profit, whether as agent 
tnr otherwise, four hundred dollars, &c 

" J 2^ ^nd be it enacted, That the Register shall deposit all moneys 
received from taxes imposed by this Act, to the crsdit of the canal 
tbnd.— JZotAioett, CUy Latos, 249. 

fAnpNyved, July 28, 183i:] 
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This picture of a poor fugitive is from one of ttie stereotype cats manufactured 
in this dty for the soatiiem market, and used on handbills offering rewards fcir 
runaway slaves. 



THE RUNAWAY. 

To escape from a powerful enemy, often requires as mucli courage 
and geDi«»l9hip as to coaqoer. One of the most celebrated milkary 
^:gp]oit» en jrecord, is the retreiU <^ the ten thousand Greeks under 
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Xenoi^on, for a great distance through an enemy's country. The 
sympathy of the reader is wondeifuUy drawh out for these disappomted 
Greeks, returning chop-fallen and wofully beset from their unsuccess- 
ful attempt to put one Asiatic despot on the throne of another. But 
the retreat of the ten thousand native Americans now liring safely in 
Upper Canada, escaping from worse than Asiatic tyranny and having 
to pass, hungry and hunted, through the wide domains of false freedom, 
is far more worthy of being placed upon record. We trust, too, that 
in a land of Christians these peaceful fugitives will not receive less 
sjrmpathy than those murderous old Greeks, in their brazen helmets 
and bull-hide shields. There isi every thing in the cause of the Ameri- 
can fugitive to call for Christian sympathy^ He is flying, not from the 
consequences, or punishment of his own crime ; not from his own 
voluntary engagements ; but from soul-degrading, brutalizing oppres- 
sion. He is flying from a land where he is a chattel, to a land where 
he can stand up a man, and freely converse with man and God — a 
land where he can fulfil the purpose for which his Maker made him. 
The authority of Scripture must not be brought to stop his fli^t, any 
more than if he were escaping firom the jaws of a lion. Paul sent back 
Onesimus, not to be a slave, but a brother beloved.. If Philemon had 
disobeyed the apostolic injunction and made Onesimus a slave, Paul 
would certainly have advised him to take his Uberty if he could get it 
A slave is no more bound to stay with his master, than any other 
laborer is bound to work for every man who wfll not pay him. To 
every slave we say, in the spirit of the Apostle's language (1 Cor. vii, 
81.) bear your bokidage patiently while you mustf but run away as soon 
as yon can. We do not know where to look for nobler physical 
achievements than among the colored people of Canada who have fled 
from southern slavery. To familiarize our readers with what they 
have done and suffered, we give the narrative of one who escaped from 
Kentucky nineteen years ago and is now living an honest, industrious, 
useful, and happy life, in Upper Canada. The narrative was drawn 
up by Rev. Hiram Wilson, Agent of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and may 1>e relied ori as faithfully taken from the lips of the 
fugitive. With slight grammatical corrections it is his own language. 



NARRATIVE OF DAVID BARRETT. 

**! was held in bondage in Fayette Ca, Kentucky, near Lexington, 
by JuDM Graves tiH I was eighteen years of age. My master wu 
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not 80 cruel as many others ; I could not complain of harsh treatment 
but was determined not to be whipped. 

"In the fall of 1818, having been out on a frolic, when I came home 
Monday morning, my master threatened to flog me. I went into the 
field to ploughing without stopping to change my clothes. He came 
out in the forenoon and ordered me to take out the horse to feed, ' 
evidently intending to whip me while the horse was eating. Thought 
I, if you flog me, old fellow, you will have to give me a cha^e first 1 
loosed my horse from the plough, but instead of obeying his orders, I 
mounted and rode in haste to the opposite side of the field, dismounted 
and sculked into the woods. This was the last my master ever saw 
of me. I travelled fifty miles with but little difficulty, to within four 
miles of Mays-Lick. Having fasted till the second evening of my 
journey, I became exceedingly hungry. In the dusk of evening I 
smelt meat that was frying in a house one quarter of a mile ah^ad of 
me. When I came up I looked through the fence into the kitchen, 
and saw a lady, who had been fi^ying the meat and baking cakes, 
leaving the kitchen and going into the other part of the house, probably 
intending to return in a minute with a plate to take up her warm cakes. 
I saved her the trouble, for in a moment I entered, emptied her cakes . 
into my hat, took a slice or two of hdr meat, leaped the fence as quick 
as possible and went on my way. For some distance I thought 'I 
heard the sound of footsteps behind me, but am persuaded that it was 
nothing but the palpitations of my heart Next morning I was accosted 
by three men. I fought them like a Turk for some time, but they 
overcame me and took me to their house, at Mays-Lick. I yielded to 
them only on the condition that they would take me back to my 
master^ which they promised to do ; but they deceived me, for while I 
was at dinner they sent for a magistrate, and I was ordered to jail. 
On my way to jail I met an old lady who pitied me very much. Said 
she, * it's a great pity you should be tied up in that way and dragged 
off as a slave when you have as much right to your freedom as they 
(my pursuers) have. Though you are black, you have a soul to be 
saved as well as they.' My hands being tied, she filled my pocket^ 
with peaches, wished that I might be a good boy and that she might 
meet me in heaven. I met a man by name of Trotter, with whom I 
was well acquainted at Lexington. He asked what the difficulty was 
between me and my master. I told him. Said he, * if it is nothing 
more than that I will buy you of Graves.' I requested him to take me 
back and not flufferme to go to j^. He tdd me to go to the jail, that 
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he thought he could get me the cheaper, but charged the men not to 
abuse me as they would have nothing for takmg me up. 

"We soon came in sight of Washington. They showed me the 
jail and began to torment me by saying look at your house. Ha, 
Jack ! there's your house. I sat down by the side of the road. They 
urged me to go on. I told them I was tired. One of them threatened 
to whip me. I reminded them of what Mr. Trotter had said, that if 
they abused me they should have nothing for taking me up. This 
frightened them that they let me alone. I kept my seat for a time and 
determined not to go to jail, but they took m^ by force and put me 
upon tf horse with my hands tied before and my arms behind, by my 
elbows. My hands were tied so loosely that ( was conscious I could 
easily get the use of them. Two men now followed me on foot One 
of them held the end of a line which was attach^ to my elbow. I 
rode on towards the village in rather a careless manner; came at 
length to a long hill. While I was descending the hill the one who 
held the line was offhis guard, his head partly tum^ discoursing with 
his companion. I gave the horse a sudden start and jerked him so 
that he lost bis balance and ran cross-legged a few yards, tumbled 
down and rolled over, while my fleet horse instantly separated me from 
them. I left the main road, passed the town by a circuitous rout, leav- 
I ing it to my left, and came to the Ohio river which passes within three 
miles of the above place. It was now becommg dark. I rode dpwn 
the bank determined to make my horse swim the stream and bear me 
over on his back. I forced him into the water which yt^a very deep 
near the edge. The fore part of the horse went mostly under, wl^le 
his hind feet were yet upon the bank. He struggled, threw up his 
head and struck my chin. The blow hurt me and made me angry. 
By a desperate struggle the horse recovered the bank again, which 
was so abrupt that I thought best to give up an undertaking so perilous. 
I tied the horse to a tree and came down to Maysville late in the 
evening and found a boat, where I fell in company with rude fellows 
who were drinking and carousing. When the time came for me to 
bring in my footing according to the custom of the company, they gave 
me the empty jug. I started as if to fill it but knew I had no money \ 
set down the jug on the end of the plank that extended from the boat 
to the shore and hastened away in search of a canoe to cross the river 
ia ; found one half a mile below but could not manage it to advantage ; 
paddled some distance from shore but would find myself going the 
wrong way, and my canoe whirling. I paddled all on one side ; per- 
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severed, however, in learning to navigate tdl I aoeceeded in gettiag 
across. When I reached the Ohio shore I searched to satisfy mynelf 
that I was not on an island (for I had often heard of there being islands 
in the river) found a horse on the beach with a yoke on his neck and 
caught him. Now, said I for a ride through Ohio. I had heard but 
little about Canada ; had heard that tliere was such a country and that 
it was somewhere to the north of Ohio. I turned the yoke on the 
horse's neck, mounted and used the yoke for my bridle. Holding the 
sides that trail upon the ground in either hand, I could turn the 
creature to the right or left, or by bearing down check him by choking 
a little. I started, not knowing where I was nor winch way I was 
going ; rode on some distance till I came to a house where I thought 
best to inquire, under the pretence that I was lost 

"I stopt near the door and halloed. A man came out and asked 
what the mat^er was. I told him I had got bewildered and had been 
out all night and did'nt know where I was ; asked him where this road 
led to. *The right hand,' said he, 'leads down^ to the river and the 
left hand to Decatur, which is one mile ftom here.' ' Decatur,' said I, 
'that* s the very place I want to find ;' thanked him- and went ob, 
conscious that Decatur would find me still in a maze of doUbt aad 
ignorance as to my course for I never had heard ^ the place before. I 
' passed through D. just before day-light ; let my horse go, turned aside 
into the woods and lay down to rest On waking up I found i was 
not more than thirty yards from the road, and it seemed a mere mercy 
that I was not taken ; for several men passed by and looked at me, 
talking together and wondering if I was sick, or what could be the 
matter with me. When they got by I resumed my journey till I be- 
came very hungry ; stopped at a house and asked a lady for a morsel 
of something to eat ; told her I was tiravelHng and had no money. 
*Come in,' said she, 'come in.* She gave me a good dinner; was 
very kind ; talked much ; quite too much for my convenience, so that 
I was glad to get away from her as soon as I could satisfy my stomach. 
Went on till near dark when I was chased by three axemen. I tookfto 
the woods, rambled for some time and came out at a late hour by a 
building I supposed to be a bitrn ; found straw near it which served ais 
my couch for the night When I rose in the morning my supposed bam 
was a church and to my surprise I discovered numerous graves aroun^l 
me. Came on at length in «ght of a man who waa walking in the 
road ; saw where his hoe stood in the field with which he had been 
cutting up com ; bounded over the fence and took the handle torn the 
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hm for a weapon with a settled deternuDation not to leave the road 
nor be taken alive. I reasoned thus with myself I am a man as well 
as ethers ; have been driven once from my road into a grave-yard to 
lodge among thedead ; and I'll fight till I die rather than leave my way. 
i walked up to the man. He spoke to me and asked me if I wanted 
to hire. I replied, if I was a white man you would'nt ask me that, I 
reckon you want me to work for you for nothing. * No,' said he, ' I'll 
give yon as much as those you worked for last' ' Yes,' said I, * that's 
just what you want I reckon.' My re[dy reyealed my former condition 
which made him laugh. He asked me to come to his house and take 
bnak&at He insisted, declaring that he was my friend. Still I n^ 
Awed fearing that he was setting a trap for me. At length his wife 
and two daughters came out and urged me to come in and have break- 
Suit, told me they were ill friends to colored people. I 3rielded to their 
entreaties and went in. They invited me to sit down at the table with 
them. I refused, told them I could take a piece in my hand, but, no ; 
nothing would satisfy them but to seat myself with them. The man 
tokl me he did'nt set side tables for colored people. Said he, 'if you 
aee good enough to come into my house you are good enough to sit at 
My table and eat with me.' I sat down at the tabl^ opposite io him 
but was full of suspicion, I had never been accustomed to such treat- 
ment and knew not what it meant The good man, as he proved to 
be^ closed his eyes to ask a blessing. Thought I, old man, you want 
me to shut my eyes and then you and your family will pounce upon me. 

'*With my knife in one hand and my fork in the other, I sat facing 
him taking care, to keep my eyes wide open, but in the enjo3maent of^i 
gpod wholesome breakfast and cheerful conversation my fears soon 
left me. The lady sewed up a bag of provisions for me to carry with 
meu She insisted on my taking as much as I could carry. When ( 
started the man came with me some distance to show me, the way. - 
He directed me to a man on my way upon whom I could call and 
tarry over night; UM him he was a real friend. On learning tus 
name I proceeded. As evening drew on I called on the man to whom 
I was directed. He received me cordially and treated me as a brother, 
Mqttested me to tarry one night with him, but fearing I mi^t be 
betrayed I went on* 

'^When he found that I was determined to go on, he directed me to 
another friend with whom he advised me to tarry over night, but when 
evening came I was carefiil not to stop for fear of evil consequences. 
I tamed i^nde^ lay out in the woodf near the road, and Ustened the 
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fcre part of the night, thinking that iftfaore was a plot laid hy my prth 
iMs^d ftiendt to take me I should hear them paas to the place where 
I was directed. This night tested the friendship of those upon whom 
I had caUed. I came on nest morning with fiesh confidence in my 
new chain of friends^ called at the house to which I had last been di- 
leeted^onnd the man a real friend— staid with him all that day and 
started in the evening lor Richmond, where I was directed to call on 
a colored woman whp sold cakes. I aimed to call at her house but 
called at the bouse of a white man, knocked at the door at a very late 
boor. The man rose, opened the door and let me in. " Why," said 
be, "you are a negra" " Yes,'* said the lady, " he's a colored man 
striving for his freedom I 8U]$pose, and he ought to have it" This 
cheered me, I soon discovered that a yoiing woman in the bouse 
knew me, and I remembered her well but made very strange of lier, 
and answered her rather abruptly. The good friend conducted me 
to the colored woman's house. She kindly ofiered to supply me with 
cakes. Here a benevolent contest rose between them, at whose ex- 
pense my bag was to be replenished, each wishing to bear the blessed 
burden. It was finally agreed that she should furnish the cakes, and, 
that be should pay for them the next morning. She assured me that 
if I had a friend on earth he was one. This increased my confidence 
in him ; I returned with him to his house, where we sat down and 
talked till about an hour before day. He had many things to ask me 
about my former condition — gave me ^ood advice — told me to go to 
Canada and get my living by the sweat of my face. He said much 
agamst ehivery. I asked him why it wae that he was there. Most 
men liked to get rich without working themselves. It seems you 
have travelled much through the states, and you've seen how easy 
men obtain their living and get rich having slaves to do their work for 
them. Baid be, ' I've seen quite too much of it I married my wife 
in a slave state and her parents hold them, but I don't believe in it 
No one can hold slaves and go to heaven believing that it is right, and 
no one oaglit to get rich.' Here a controversy rose between him and 
his wife who lay awake. 

^ He quoted the scripture that it was easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into tlie kingdom of 
heaven. She said that a christian could be and ought to be rich. The 
richer the betten * One can be as rich as God is. How easy it in 
for hira to daim the universe, and exclaim, God is mine ! He serves 
God here for a ieaion, but Qod will place him in the heavens—up- 
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hold and protect him and be his senrant ibreTer. Cant the christian 
be rich 7' This was thmr conyersation as near as I can recollect, and 
I shall never forget it I thought she got the better of him. 

**He accompanied me on my way toward Colmnbus till break of 
day — ^told me the distance to Colambos — gave me the parting hand, 
and bid me God-^peed. In less than an hour after I left him, I passed 
a place where several men were out early by the side of my way, 
about to engage in killing hogs. One cried ,out ' there's a nigger,* 
said another, 'I wonder if he has any authority forgoing through here.* 
I walked on as if I would pass without noticing them. One cried out 
*1mi! there, have you got any pass? where are you going?' I told 
them it was none of their business. They attempted to stop me, but 
I ran from them into the woods. They chased me till near ten o^dotbk. 

*4 rambled through the woods all that day and the ensuing night in 
search of the road I had left. I found the road next morning, but was 
exceedingly faint and hungry, having lost my provisions in the chase 
the morning previous. I soon came across two boys who infimned 
me that I was in the right way to Columbus, but could not tell me the 
distance. I reached C. about dusk — took l^^gings in a bam a iittie 
out of the town, Next morning I enquired of a man who was splittiDg 
wood in a yard, for the road called Whetstone, which leads to Upper 
Sandusky. He raised the stick he was splitting and attempted to 
knock me down ; but I was too quick for him — ^wielded my old hoe 
handle and with one blow brought him to the ground. I then es- 
caped into a cornfield and was closely pursued. The number of pur- 
suers increased. I dodged about among the weeds whidi were very 
high, till eight or nine o'clock — could hear my pursuers talk thus: 
* Here he is, here he is,' in one direction, ' catch him, catch him,' in 
another. After being hunted for hours in the field like a beast, I at 
length succeeded in creeping through the fence undiscovered, and by 
crawling some distance upon the ground, I gained the woods and ran 
rill I found a good place of concealment, and hid till twelve or one 
o'clock, thinking it more safe to be quiet till the search was over. I 
started, soon met two boys and enquired of them for the Whetstone 
road. They told the way but asked me if I was'nt the black man the 
people were after in the morning. I made strange of it and asked 
them what they were after a black man for. They said he had struck 
a white man and they had been hunting for him all the forenoon. I 
wondered, and enquired about the matter, as if entirely ignoratit of 
what'bad been going on. I travelled undisturbed till I eameto Darby- 
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town, I expected when I got to D. to find a village, and while in the 

centre of the place, I oiquired for Darbytown. One of the company I 

enquired of, who were in a field pqlUng com, told me to Mow my 

nose and that would take me to Darbytown. I sauced him, and he 

threatened to take me up ; I ran, and they after me. I outran them, 

but they went back for their horses. I walked hard all that night and 

the next day till one o'clock. My pursuers came in sight on horses. I 

was then on the Sandusky plains as they were called, and could be 

seen for miles. Having no place of concealment, and deeming it 

useless to run, i walked steadily on till they came up. One cried out 

Vahi you are the very fellow we want.' They told me to come and 

go with them— asked me if I would give up willingly. I answered 

yes. We all went back together, till we came to Mr. M's. While 

the men were feeding their horses, and refreshing themselves, Mr. M. 

came to me privately, and talked^with me. Said he, ' do you think 3^u^ 

fnd I can master those fellows,' I told him I thought we could flog 

them» but he doubted it, and remarked that two of them appeared very 

«to«t' Said he, 'if you can get away from them come to me and I 

w^l do all I can for you.' We started on towards Kentucky, talking 

eheerfuUy as we went We passed several knolls or mounds before 

we left the plain. These were small cities, full of streets and avenues 

and thronged with a Uttle industrious people called the ant or pismire. 

I had never seen the like before and enquired what they were ; they 

told me that they were places where negroe's heads were buried, who 

w«re obstinate and attempted to get away firom them ; they appealed 

to me to know if I dared to attempt such a thin^, I thought to myself, 

fOJ good fellows, I shall be as smart as I can, but passed on quietly 

lor some distance, watched anf .opportunity,^ and having left the plain 

and come to the borders of a woody countiy, I leaped from my horse 

and ran to one side, hoping soon to disappear from their view in the 

woods, M^here they could not have the advantage of their horses in the 

pursuit, but alas ! I soou found myself in a marshy place, sinking in 

mire to my body. 

" I was presently so deep in the mire that I could not extricate my- 
flelf^ and had to call on my pursuers to come and help me out They 
came and threw in long sticks and poles to bridge the way to me, till 
they spattered me all over completely with mire and water.. They 
took me out and had a hearty laiigh over me , they told me it was no 
u«e for me to think of getting away from them. We soon came to a 
^nnch o( the Sciota river where I stopped and washed the mud off! 
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I mounted and rode with them about a mile further. They questioned 
me closely to know my name, and to whom I belonged ; I gave them 
no satis&ction but told them my name was Jack. Jack ! but have 
you no other name ? When they had pressed me some time for my 
other name, I told them it was Trotter, meaning by it in my own mind 
that I should soon trot away from them. We rode till it began to 
' grow dark. One of the company then proposed to bind me on tb^ 
horse. Another objected to that measure, thinking it would not be 
necessary. While they were debating the matter, I leaped in an 
instant from my horse and took to the woods, which echoed for a 
season with the vain cry of catch him ! catch him ! catch him ! They 
saw no more of me. I lay in the woods that ni^t, and got back the 
next morning about break&st time to my friend M*s. where we had 
stopped to feed the previous afternoon. Had a short interview with M. 
He informed me that my pursuers had not been there, and took me 
out to an old Indian camp, where it was thought best for me to lie in 
concealment two days, during which time if they pursued me he was 
to let zne know. He and liis wife came out several times to see me 
and bring me food ; I staid with them four or five days, and wis 
treated with great kindness. I proceeded thence to Lower Sundudcy, 
lay down in the evening expecting to be out over ni^t At length a 
man came near me, I spoke to him and asked him who he was ; < I am 
a colored man,' said he, I told him I was another. He called hb 
name Charles ; said that he lived about two miles from there, with a 
Mr. Harrison, who kept a tavern. * Are you escaping from Kentucky,* 
said he, I told him ^ I was :' gave him my name Jack. He said he 
was also making his escape from l^entucky, but had been at We, 
three months ; that H. .was a warm friend to colored people, and 
could keep me over night On our way near H's. we treed three 
racoons on one tree.^ We thought we would have some sport ; he pro- 
posed that if I would watch them he would go and bring H. and the 
gun, I waited till Harrison came out and brought two Kentuckiatts 
with him who had been to Detroit hunting for runaway slaves,- and 
returned thus far. Charles told H. my name and circumstances, 
then he came to me and told me I must answer H's. questions. H. 
came near and addressed me as if 1 had been an old acquaintances 
* Well, Jack, what have you got there?' I told him 'coons.' * You 
must shoot them,' said he. I told him I did'nt know as I could. ' Well, 
Jack, you must climb for them then,' I refused, told him the tree was 
too tall. *Poh! Jack,' said he, 'I've seen you climb many a taller 
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tree than that How do they all do up at S.' * All well,' said I. *How 
is Miss Lucy.' * Well,' Said I ; 'yes,' said Charles, * Lucy's well, and 
sends her respects to you.' Thus they conversed to deceive the Ken 
tuckians. We shot the racoons and went to the house, where H. still 
pursued his policy of deceiving the Kentuckians. 

"He made them believe that Charles and I were bound boys left to 
him by his father. He said he would'nt take five hundred dollars 
apiece for us the rest of the time out I felt rather awkward in the 
house, gomg and coming at the word a£ my new master where I had 
never beeii before. In this way he deceived the slave hunters for fear 
they might bring me into difficulty. H. told me next morning that if 
those mean, worthless negro hunters had laid hands on me he would 
have shivered his gun stock over their heads. Said he ' I don't like 
to entertain them, but I keep tavern and must entertain all that call 
and do the best I can.' I was well entertained at his house free of 
cost, and had my pockets filled with provisions to take with me. — 
Had no difficulty the rest of the, way. Soon planted my feet upon 
British ground, when my fears left me and my shackles fell !'* 

DAVID BARRETT. 



EXTRACTS FROM MISS MARTINEAU'S "SOCIETY IN 
AMERICA." 

« The personal oppression of the negroes is the grossest vice which 
strikes a stranger in the country. It can never be otherwise when 
human b^ngs are wholly subjected to the will of other human beings, 
who are under no othe^ external control than the law which forbids 
killing and maiming ; — a law whicn it is difficult to enforce in individual 
cases. A fine slave was walking about in Columbia, South Carolina, 
when I was there, nearly helpless and useless from the following 
causes. His master was fond of him, and the slave enjoyed the rare 
distinction of never having been flogged. One day, his master's child, 
supposed to be under his care at the time, fell down and hurt itself. 
The master flew into a passion, ordered the slave to be instantly flogged, 
and would not hear a single word the man had to say. As itoon as 
the flogging was over, the slave went into the back yard, where there 
was an axe and a block, and struck off the upper half of his right hand> 
He went and held up the bleeding hand before bis master, saym^ 
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' You have mortified me, so I hii?e made mysetf aseless. Now you 
must maintfun me as long as I live.' It came out that the child had 
been under the charge of another person. 

^ There are, as is well known throu^iont the country, houses m the 
free States which are open to fugitive slaves, and where they are con- 
cealed till the search for them is over. I know sdme of the secrets of 
such places ; and can mention two cases, among many, of runaways, 
which show how horrible is the tyranny which the slave system au- 
thorises men to inflict on each other. A negro had found his- way to 
one of these friendly houses ; and had beeh so skilfully concealed, 
that repeated searches by his master, (who followed fbr the purpose 
of recovering him,) and by constables, had been in vain. After three 
weeks of this sedusion, the negro became weary, and entreated of 
his host to be permitted to look out of the window. His host strongly 
advised him to keep quiet, as it was pretty certain that his master 
bad not given him up. When the host had left him, however, the 
n^ro came out of his hiding-place, and went to the window. He 
met the eye of his master, who was looking up from the street The 
poor slave was obliged to return to his bondage. 

A young negress had escaped in like manner ; was in like manner 
concealed ; and was alarmed by constables, under the direction of her 
master, entering the house in pursuit of her, when she had had reason 
to believe that the search was oveK She flew up stairs to her chamber 
in the third story, and drove a heavy article of furniture against the 
door. The constables pushed in notwithstanding, and the girl leaped 
from the window into the paved street Her master looked at her as 
she lay, declared she would never be good for anything again, and 
went back into the south. The poor creature, her body bruised, and 
her limbs fractured, was taken up, and kindly nursed ; and she is now 
maintained in Boston, in her mained condition, by the charity of some 
ladies therc^—Vol. II, pages 112—114. 

A GLIMPSE AT THE VKIND TREATMENT" OF THE SLAVES. 

FIFTY DOLLARS REWARD.— Ran away from Miirot's Plantation, near 
Baton Rouge, about two months ago, the negro man Manuel. Description — 
black, five feet four inches high, about thirty years old, one scar on the forehead, 
and muck marked with irotu. — New Orleans Betj May 27, 1837. 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS REWARD, for the black woman Betsey, 
who left my house in Faubourg, McDonouRh, about the 12th of the present 
month, when she had on her neclc, an iron coUotj has a mark on her left cheek, 
is about twenty years old, five feet four inches high ; when she ran away, was 
well dressed, ^c. 

CHARLES KERNIN Pansh of Jefferson. 

Hew OrUmM BUf Ane 9, Tfi87. 
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THE RIGHT OP TRIAL BY JURY. 

Among republicans it b a very common opinion that the object of 
government is to protect the rights of the governed. While there are 
evil men m the world, there must be those who shall bear the sword 
for the safety of the good. But the sword of justice cannot be a very 
effectual protection to any^ unless it is an equal protection to aU, If it 
proves a terror to the good as well as to the evil, it becomes itself « 
provocation to crime. But when the law is as respectful of the rights 
of a houseless vagabond, as of the wealthiest citizen of the republic, 
it does not so much condescend to the poor, as it plants pallisades 
around the mansions of the rich. 

One of the most important safeguards of justice is TRIAL BY 
JURY. Such is the ofHnion of the soundest jurists, gathered from the 
experience of ages. The most enlightened nations of antiquity bad 
their dikastai and their judices^ men seljected from the people^ to decide 
the guilt or innocence of the accused after hearing the evidence. If 
they were not the same, they were analogous to modem juries in the 
most essential respects. According to Judge Blackstone the traces 
of the English trial by jury are minted with the remotest records of 
the nation. Our Saxon ancestors attributed the institution, so bi^ly 
did they venerate it, to their God Woden. The great charter of 
fifUglish rights, extorted by the rising spirit of British freedom fitm ike 
tiurd Henry, is chiefly celebrated and probably receives its name of 
Magna Charta from its ordaining that no man shall be hurt m life, 
liberty, and property without being tried by a juiy of his peers. Hence the 
trial byjury has come to beconsidered as inseparable from Engl'ishliberty. 

What the Others of American liber^ thought of it, is obvious fr^m 
the constitutions of the several etates mod of the United States, in ail 
of which it ik most (iarefutty guarded. 

Says the Constitution of the United States : — 

'*In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the r^ht to a 
apeedy and public trial, by an impartial jui^rof the state, and dietxict 
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wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation ; to be confronted, with the witnesses 
a^inst him ; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor; and to have the assistance of counsel for his defence. 

"In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall ex- 
ceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved ; and 
no fact tried by jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of 
the United States than according to the rules of the cominon law " — 
Amendments, Art. 6 & 7. 

Agam the constitution declares that "no person shall be deprived 
•f life, LIBERTY, or property,* without due process of law." 

Whether we consider the transmutation of a person into a cheMd^ as 
a criminal award, or as a mere business transaction, it is plain that it 
can take place, under the constitution, only by " due process of law,'* 
by which Ive are to understand a trial by jury. The constitution 
solenmly guarantees that nb person shall be deprived of liberty, by the 
action of the federal government, without the verdict of a fair and im- 
partial jury of his peers. But slaveiy will not submit to this whole- 
some restrain/ of the federal constitution. It demands that the trial by 
jury shall be prostrated, and that even without regard to complezioo, 
for the convenience of slaveholders in recovering their fugitive slaves. 

It is commonly supposed that the constitution contains a compact 
whereby the free states are obliged to yield up persons claimed as 
fugitive slaves, according to the summary process pointed out in the 
Act of Congress of 1793. But a comparison of the provision of the 
constitution with the Act in question, vrill correct this mistake. Accord- 
ing to the constitution, — 

" No person held to service or labor in one state, under the laws 
thereof escaping into another shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therem, be discharged from such service.or labor, but shall 
be delivered up on claim of me party to whom such service or labor 
may be due." 

* Hence it is obvious that no person, so far as the Constitution of the United 
States is concerned, can hold as property thaX which, without due process of 
law, deprives another of liberhf. If, then, slavery can exist under the constita* 
lion at a'u, it is only over those who have been deprived of liberty by due pro- 
cess of law. All others are constitutionally free, and the property which it 
claimed in their persons, is, by the constitution, no property, but a usurpation. 
So far from sanctioning the slavery which exists in the southern states, the 
constitution, if it were to take the place of the state laws, would open the way 
for the slaves to recover wages or damages in the courts of the United States, 
for not one of the two and a half millions has been deprived of liberty by any 
** Dvs proeeu of km*** if by any process whatever. 
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Here the states are simply bound to deliver upj not any person who 
may be claimed as a fugitive firom service or labor due in another state, 
but one w}io really is such. If the person claimed does not confees 
his indebtedness, or if he claims protection as a citizen of the state in 
which he is found, it remiuns for the claimant of service or labor to 
establish his claim by legal proo£ Surely the constitution does not 
require that this proof shall not be submitted to a jury. It does not 
provide for the mode in which the question shall be decided at all, but 
only for the action of the state in the event of a decision in favor of the 
claimant, viz. that the slave, (or rather the debtor, for the language, 
whatever may have been the design of the framers of the constitution, 
has ho manner of applicability to the slave,) shall be delivered up. 
Therefore since " the powers pot delegated to the United States by (he 
constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively or to the people," the states, only, have the right to 
&x the mode of triaL 

!£, now, we examine the Act of Congress of 1793, respecting fugi- 
tives, &C., we shall see that it is unconstitutional on two grounds. 
1st Congress had no power to act in the premises, the power belong 
ing to the states. 2nd. Granting that congress had the power, the 
Act is unconstitutional because it deprives a person of liberty without 
due process of law. By the following clause any person may be seized 
without warrant, tried without jury, or power to compel the attendance 
of witnesses, and hurried into perpetual slavery by the voice of any 
single magistrate whom the claimant may select ! 

" § 3. »^nd be it further enacted, That when a person held to labor 
in feny of the^United States, or in either of the territories on the. north- 
west or south of the river Ohio, under the laws thereof, shall escape 
into any other of the said states, or territory, the person to whom such 
labor, or service, may be due, his agent, or attorney, is hereby end- 
powered to seize or arrest such fugitive from labor, and to take him or 
her before any judge of the circuit or district courts of tihe United States, 
residing, or bemg within the state, or before any magistrate of a county, 
city, or town corporate, wherein such seizure or arrest shall be made, 
and upon proof to the satisfaction of such judge, or magistrate, either 
by oral testimony, or affidavit, taken before and certified by a magis" 
irate of any such state, or territory, that the person so seized, or arrested, 
doth, under tlie laws of the state or territory front which he or she fled, 
owe serviee or labor to the person claiming him or her, it shall be the 
duty of such judge, or magistrate,' to give a certificate thereof to such 
claimaht, his agent, or attorney, which shall be sufficient warrant for 
removing the said fugitive fi-om labor, to the state or territory from 
which he or she fled.— Biar«n ^ Durnie, voL iii, p. 331. 
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Though the constitutionality of the Act has been assumed by liigh 
legal authorities, it has also been denied. Thus the matter is left freely 
open for investigation, and as it is to be decided by the plain language 
of the constitution^ any perscAi who is capable of understanding his 
mother tongue is competent to decide it without the aid of the courts. 
But as the point is of immense importance to the cause of liberty we 
ask. the careful attention of the reader to the following arguments. 
The first is from the speech of the Hon. Francis Jambs, in the Senate 
of Pennsylvania, recently delivered in support of a bill granting the 
fight of Trial by Jury to persons who may be arrested as iugitire 
•laves; the second is the opinion of Chancellor Walworth in the cue 
of Jack v«. Mart Martin, argued before the court for the Correction 
of Errors in the State of New York, (14 Wendell's R«|>ortB, 524) 



Argument of Hon. Francis Jambs. 

'^The eighteenth clause of the eighth section, first article of the cob- 
ititution, declares that congress shall have power < to make all laws 
vhich shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the 
firtgomg powerSf and all other powers vested by this constitution in 
the Government of the United States, or any department or officer 
thereof* Now, it so happens that in the enumerated powers of con- 
gress which are referred to in the clause just quoted as the * foregoing 
Cowers,* the power to^ass Idws on the subject of the fu^tives firom 
bor or service is no where to be found. A warrant for Ine passage 
of the act of 1793, must be therefore sought elsewhere than in the 
enumerated powers of congress. But, say the opponents of the bill, 
congress shall make all laws necessary for carrying into execution all 
other powers vested by the constitution in the (fovemment of the 
TTnitea States, &c This, sir, I admit ; and what follows ? Not that 
Ifte poxoer to regulate the mode of apprehending a reputed fugitive ftom 
labor, and to determine the manner whereby it should be ascertained, 
whether he owed service and labor to the party claiming him or not, 
was vested by the constitution in the Government of the United States. 
The fact that no express power of such a character exists is undisputed. 
If, therefore, such power belongs to congress, it must have been given 
bj implication, and such implication must be shown to be necessary, 
for it has been determined by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Martin vs, Hunier*s lessee I, Wheaton, 326, that *the 
Government of the United States can claim no powers which are not 
granted to it b^ the constitution, and the powers actually granted must 
be such as are expresslij given, or given by necessary implication.' I 
have attempted to show m a former part of my argument, from a plain 
common sense construction of the clause in the constitutioft which 
relates to fugitives from labor, that the power could not exist in eongrtss 
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by implication) because it was manifest from the language of the clause^ 
that this was one of * the powers not delegated to the United States by 
the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states/ and that coftse- 
<]uently 'it was reserved to the states respectively.' I am sustained 
in this position by a celebrated American law commentator. Judge 
Tucker in his 1st Blackstone, App. page 151, says, *that the Gonstt- 
tution of the United States as a social compact ought to receive a strict 
construction, whenever the right of personal hberty, of personal security^ 
or private property, may become the object of dispute, because every 
penton whose liberty or property was thereby rendered subject to the 
new government, was antecedently a member of a civil society, to 
whose regulation he had submitted himself, and under whose authority 
and protectioD he still remains, and in all cases not expressly submitted 
to the new government' 

'*Now, sir, unless it can be shown that this Act of Congress was one 
of those laws which became necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution other powers (than those enumerated,) vested by the consti- 
tution in the Grovemmeut of the United States, and that the power to 
pass laws for the reclaiming of fugitives was one of the powers mcluded 
in the term other powers, how can it be said that the Act of Congress 
itself was authorized, and if not authorized how can it be said that the 
passive of the bill now before us would, in consequence of its infringe- 
ment on that Act of Congress be unconstitutional. The constitution 
declares that * ao person held to service or labor in one state under the 
laws thereof escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law 
or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor.' Here 
is a direct prohibition against the passage of any law by one state going 
to discharge from labor or service, a person who may owe such Tabor 
or service in another state. But the prohibition goes no further, and 
^t which follows in the same clause of the constitution, I think I have 
shown, belongs exclusively to the states themselves to legislate upon. 
Suppose, however, that among the enumerated powers of congress Ujia 
power had been included ; stiU its existence would have been no justi- 
fication of an infraction by the law of congress of other portions of the 
constitution. The Act of Congress authorizes the party claimant, his 
a^nt, or attorney, to ' seize or arrest such fugitive from labor, and take 
him or her before any judge,' &c. The Constitution of the United 
States says, that *the right of the people to be secure in theu- personSf 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be vidated. Now, sir, gentlemen must show either that per- 
sons who from the color of their skin, may become the object of this 
unceremonious seizure are not embraced within the meaning of the 
word 'people,'' or they must prove that the seizure is not an unreasonable 
seizure, or they must admit that this part of the law of congress at 
least is an infringement not only of the spirit but of the letter of the 
constitution. Again, the act of confess empowers and directs any 
judge or magistrate before whom su(3i reputea furtive may be taken, 
upon proof to the satisfaction of such judge or magistrate, either by oral 
testimony, or affidavit taken before and certified by a magistrate of any 
such state, that the party claimed owes service to the party claimant, 
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to give a certificate thereof to the party claimant, his agent, or attorney, 
to remove the fugitive to the state or territory from which .he fled. 
Thus we perceive that after the arrest, and when the reputed fugitive 
is brought into the presence of the judge, his destiny may hang upon 
the contents of a single ex-parU affidavit. Who belbre ever heard of 
such mockery of justice ? Show me if you can upon the statute bookis 
of any nation claiming to be free, the shadow of a law that sports thus 
with numan liberty, and human rights. A man ! aye isir, a man tr^, 
convicted, and sentenced to hopeless, and in many instances worse than 
Egyptian bondage, upon an ex-parte affidavit ! And yet such is the 
law of congress, 

"Mr. Chairman, I take upon me to say that so far is the law of con- 
gress from according with the constitution, there is not a syUable, a 
word, or a letter of that invaluable instrument, that does not frown 
upon that law by reason of the injustice of its provisions. Gro search 
the catalogue of human wrongs — trace the history <^ him who has suf- 
fered most from' oppression : toUow him tht'ough every scene of bodily 
and mental anguish, and after you shall have collected the particulars 
of his tale of woe, weigh it in the balance, with the story of the fire^ 
man, torn from his 'family and his home,' and by means of false testi- 
mony which the Act of Congress gives him no opportunity to disprove, 
adjudged to be a slave ; and see which will preponderate. Here is the 
story, sir, plain, simple,' and undisguised. *I was seized without 
warrant, in a land wluch boasts of its freedom, and the justice of its 
laws ; carried before a judge, and there upon an eayparte affidavit, 
without the intervention of a jury, sentenced to perpetual bondage.' 
This may be the tale of a/rcenmn, of him who has felt, and knows bow 
to appreciate the blessings of hberty. Cases have occurred, and they 
may again occur, where the free inhabitants of your own state have 
been thus seized, and attempts made which it is to be feared, have in 
some instances, been but too successful, to obtain certificates for their 
removal out of the state by means offolse swearing. Can it be possible 
that the framers of a constitntion so admirably adapted in all its parts 
to the promotion of the great endsof justice, and to the preservation 
of the rights of the people, from every encroachment which might be 
made upon them by the strong arm of arbitrary power ; can it be 
possible that they ever designed to commit to the general government 
a power to erect tribunals within the limits of a sovereign state, to pass 
upon the liberty or slavery of a free native bom inhabitant of that 
stisLte? Mr. Chairman, I cannot believe it. I cannot give my assent 
to, a proposition so monstrous. It is contrary to the principles 
of the compact — contrary to the rights reserved to the states — 
contrary to the whole constitution both in letter and in spirit Shall 
it be said, that, in this great charter of our liberties, which throws its 
protecting shield over him who stands charged with having violated 
the laws of his country in the commission of crime, there cannot be 
found at least equal protection for the man who is acknowlegdedly 
free from moral guilt, and to whom moral wrong is not imputed : And 
yet, sir, if the construction contended for by gentlemen in support of 
the constitutionality of theiaws of congress be a correct construction, 
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this 5iacred instrument would become justly liable tx) tiie charge of 

partiality. . . 

"The 6th article of the amendment to the constitution declares, that 

<in all criminal prosecutians, the accused shall ei\)oy the rkht to a 

" speedy and public trial by an wipartial iviry of the state ana district 
where the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law ; and to be informed o£ the nature 
and cause of the accusation, to be oonfronted, with witnesses agiunst 
him, to have compulsory process for obt^nuk^ witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel in hia detenca^ Now, I s^sk you 
to compare the situation of him who is charged with crime, with .the 
situation of him who is charged wiWi being a runaway slave,r-The 
supposed criminal shall be tried, says the constitution, by an impartial 
jury of the state and district wherein the crime shall have been- com* 
mitted ; the supposed slave, says the Act of Congress, shall be tried 
by a single judge any where within the state where he shall have been 
arrested. The supposed criminal, says the constitution, shall be con' 
fronted wUh the mtnessea against ^tn^-r^^e supposed sUve mafhy 
the Act of Congress, be sentenced to bondage for life, upon the evidence 
of kn affidavit taken without his presence : the reputed criminal, says 

> the constitution, shall have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, and the assistance of counsel in his defence ; whilst under 
the Act of Congress, the reputed fugitive has neither time nor oppoN 
tunit|r allowed him to obtain witnesses or counsel. Such, sir^ is ,the 
difference between the provisions of the constitution, in the case of per- 
sons accused of crime, and the provisions of the Act of Congress, in 
the oase of persona charged with being fugitives from service or labor. 
"The issue between the claimant and the claimed, is of a mixed 
character. On the part of the person claimed, his natural rights are 
involved in the issue; whilst on th^ part of the party claimant, the 
question invdvedds one of property aldne. The liberty of the party 
claimed being on his part the matter in issue, the constitution comes 
directly to his aid, in bis application for a jury trial : for it declares, in 
the 5th article of amendments^ that 'no person shall be deprived of life, 
Ubertyf or property, without due process oflaw.^ 

^* Now, will any man, having due respect for the reputation of his own 
opinions, venture to a£^m, w.i the unceremonious mode pointed out 

<hy the Act of Congress, of settling the questioi^ between the parties m 
the issue, just referred to, can be d^iominated * due procesa of lavir,' in 
the sense intended by the amendment? There is no way kpown to 
the law of this state, whereby a man can be ultimately deprfyed of hfe, 
liberty, or property, but by the verdict of a jury ; and no process to 
deprive him of eitner, without the intervention oi a jury, can be denom- 
inated *due process. of law,' within the meaning of the constitution. 
But suppose it be conceded that the only question involved in the issue, 
would be one of pn^erty, and that property should exceed in value 
twenty dollars, then the 'constitution guarantees to eithef party, the 
right of trial by jinry. 

"In the 7th article. of a^endmpnts to the cotVJtitution, it is writteia. 
that 'in suits at common law where the value in controversy shall 
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eiofled twenty dollars, the HgiU of trial by jury shall be preserved &c. 
It has been said, that the words < suits at common law' do not embrace 
the case in question ; but if this ever has been a controverted point, it 
is BO no longer — ^for the Supreme Court, in Parsons vs. Bedford and 
others, 3 Pet 447, in determming a question arising out of this Teiy 
amendment declare, that *in a just sense, the amendment then may 
well be construed to embrace all suits which are not of equity and 
admire lity jurisdiction, whatever may be the peculiar form which they 
may assume to settle legal rights,"* Thus-, Mr. Chairman, have I 
enaeavored to show, and as I think have shown, that there does not 
exist the slightest constitutional impediment to the passage of the biU— 
that the constitution contains no prohibition, either express or implied, 
against the right of the state to legislate on the subject; and that the 
Act of Congress, which it is said will be violated by the proposed law. 
Is itself contrary to the letter and spirit of the constitution." 



OPINION OF THB CHANCELLOR OW THB STATE OF NEW YORK. 

<<This cause hiis been argued in this court upon the assumption, that 
the decision which is now to be made, necessarily involves the ques- 
. tion as to the constitutional right of congress to legblate upon the sub- 
ject of fugitive slaves and apprentices — or, in the language of the oon- 
stitution, persons held to service or labor in one state under the laws 
thereof escaping into another; and the decision of the court below is 
put upon the ^un^ that congress not only has the power to legislate 
upon the subject, but that then* legislation must necessarily be exclu- 
sive in relation to this matter; that the law of congr^s of Februaiy, 
1793, is valid and binding upon the states ; under which law any free 
citizen of this state maybe seized as a slave or apprentice who has 
escaped fit>m servitude, and transported to iei distant part of the union, 
without any trial except a summary examination before a magistrate, 
who is not even clothcMl with power to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses upon such investigation ; and epon the certificate of such magis- 
trate that he is satisfied that such citizen owes service to the person 
claiming him under the laws of the state to which he is to be trans- 

r>rted. If the decision of this cause turned upon these questions, I 
am liot prepared to say that the Congress of the United States had 
the power, under the constitution, to make the certificate of a state 
magistrate conclusive evidence of the ri^ht of the claimant, to remove 
a native bom citizen of that state to a distant part of the Union, so as 
to deprive him of the right of the benefit of the writ of habeas corpus and 
the right of trial by jury in the state where he is found. In the case 
of Jtfaf<in, before tne Circuit Court of the United States for the south- 
em district of New York, to which we were referred on the argument, 
the facts appear to be assumed that there is no question as to 
the identity of the individual, whose services are claimed, and 
that he is m troth a fugitive from the state under whose laws it is 
alleged that he owes services or labor te the claimant If these im- 
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.portant fapts are conceded or judicially established, with the additional 
Jact that the fudtive was actually claimed, and held in servitude in tl^e 
state from whidi he fled, whether rightfully or otherwise, previous to 
bis fli^t, I admit there can be no reasonable objection in principle to 
ihe removal of the person whose services were thus claimed, back to 
,the, state from which he fled, as the most proper place for the trial and 
^nal decision of the question whether the claimant was legally entitled 
to his services, according to the laws of that state. But suppose, as is 
frequently the case, that the question to be tried relates merely to the 
identity of the person claiqned as a fugitive slave or apprentice, he ip- 
Bi9tiag that he is a free native born citizen of the state where he is 
ibun<r residing at the time the claim is made, and that he has nev^r 
been in the state under whose laws his services are claimed — ean^ 
for a moment be supposed that the framers of the constitution intended 
to authorise the transportation of a person thus claimed to a distai;it 
part of the Union, ^a a slave, i^pon a rqere summary examination befbi;e 
an in&nor magistrate, who is clothed with no power to compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses to ascertain the truth of the allegations of tt^e 
tiespective parties ! — Whatever others mav think upon this subject, I 
must still be permitted f;o doubt whether the patriots of the revolutipn 
who framed the Constitution of the United States, and who had incor- 
porated into the Declaration of Independence, as one of theiustifiabje 
causes of separation from our mother country, that the inhabitants of 
the colonies had been transported beyond seas for trial, could ever 
iiave intended to sanction such a principle as to one who was merely 
claimed as a furtive from servitude in aqother state. , , 

,■ ''I am one of those who have the habit of believing, that the state 
legislatures had general powers to pass laws on all subjects, except 
' those in which they were restricted by the Constitution of the Unitpd 
States^ or thdr own local constitutions, and that congress had no power 
to legislate on any subject ^cept so far as the power was delegated 
to it. By the Constitution of the United States^ 1 have locked in va|n 
amoBg the powers delegated to ^congress by the constitution, for a^y 
-gNiOFal authority to that body to legislate on this subject It <^* 
tainly is not contained in any express grant of powe^» and it does inot 
appear to be embraced in the general grant of incidental powers cop- 
tained in the last clause of the constitution relative to the powers of 
congress. ConsU art 1. § 8, «u&« 17. The law of the^Unlted Sta^ 
respecting fugitives from justice and fugitives slaves, is not a law po 
cany into effect any of the powers expressly granted to congress, 'jor 
an^r of the powers vested by the constitution, in the Goven^ment of ^e 
United States, or any department or officer thereof.' It appears tq be 
a law to regulate the exercise of the rights secured to the individual 
states, or tS& inhabitants thereof, by tl^ second section 'of the fourth 
article of the constitution ; which section, like the ninth section o( Uie 
^first article, merely imposes a restxictioa^and.aduty upon other states 
and individuals in relation to such , rights, biit vests no pcwer ip. the 
-federal government, or any depastment or officer thereof^ except toe 
ju^koMl jHAoer of declaring and enforcing the sights secured by^^e 
constitution. The Act of February, 1793, confening ministonal 
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powers upoa the stata rnai^istrates, and regulating the exercise of the 
powers ot tho state executive, is certainly not a law to carry into efiect 
the judicial power of the United States ; which judicial power cannot 
be vested in stale officers. If the provisions of the constitution, as to 
fugitive slaves and fugitives from justice, could not be carried into 
efiSct without the actual legislation of congress on the subject, perhaps 
a power of federal legislation might be implied from the constitution 
itself; but no such power can be inferred from the mere fact that it 
may be more convenient that congress should exercise the power, 
than that it slrould be exercised by the state legislatures. In these 
cases of fugitive slaves and fugitives from justice, it is not certain that 
any legislation whatever is necessary, or was contemplated by the 
framers of the constitution. The provision as to persons escaping 
from servitude in one state into another, appears by their journal to 
have been adopted by an unanimous vote of the convention. At that 
time the existence of involuntary servitude, or the relation of master 
and servant, was known to and recognized by the laws of every state 
in the Union except Massachusetts, and the legal right of recaption 
by the master existed in all, as a part of the customary or common 
law of the whole confederacy. On the other hand, the common law 
writ of homine replegiandot lor the purpose of trying the right of the 
master to the services of the slave, wafl well known to the laws of the 
several states, and was in constant use for that purpose, except so fiir 
as it had been superseded by the more summary proceeding by habea$ 
corpus, or by local legislation. The object of tne frames of the con- 
stitution, therefore, was not to provide a new mode by which the mas- 
ter might be enabled to recover the services of his fugitive slave, but 
merely to restrain the exercise of a power, which the state legislatures 
respectively would otherwise have possessed, to deprive the master of 
such pre-existing right of recaption. Under this provision of the con- 
stitution, even without any legislation on the subject, the right of the 
master to reclaim the fugitive slave is fully secured, so as to give him 
a valid claim in damages against any one who interferes with the 
right Glen, v. Hodges, 9. John R. 67. But even if legislation on this 
simject is actually necessary, in order to secure to the master the iiiU 
enjoyment of the right of recaption guarantied to him by the constitu- 
tion, the state legislatures are perfectly competent to pass the neces- 
sary laws to carry this provision of tne constitution into full eflfocL 
The members of the state legislatures, as well as other state officers, 
both executive and judicial, l^ing bound by oath to support the con- 
stitution, it cannot legally be presumed that they will violate their duty 
in this respect. TheConstitutionof the United States being thepara^ 
mount law on thissubiect, the judicial tribunals of the respective states 
are bound by their oaths to protect the master's constitutional right of 
recaption, against any improper state legislation, and against the on- 
authorized acts of individuals, by which such right may be impaired ; 
and the Supreme Court of the United States, as the tribunal of dernier 
resort on such a question, is possessed of ample powers to correct any 
erroneous decision which might be made in the state courts against 
the right of the master. Upon the fullest examination of the subjeot, 
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therefore, I find it impossible to bring my mind to the conclusion that 
the fi'amers of the constitution have autliorized the Coiii^ress of the 
United States, to pass a law by which the certificate of a justice of the 
peace of the state, shall be made conclusive cvidtiice of the right of 
the claimant, to remove one who may be a free native ix>m citizen of 
ttufl state, to a distant part of the union as a slave ; and thereby to 
deprive such perdon of the benefit of the writ of kfibeas corpus, as well 
at that of his common law-suit to try his right of citizenship in the state 
where the claim is made, and wliere he is residing ai the time of 
such 'claims" 



But even- where the constitutionality of the Act of 1793, has beeiir 
maintained, it has not always been denied that the state has a right to 
grant a jury trial afler the certificate given by the magistrate. The 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, Chief Justice Parker, held as foUows : 

"It is said, that the Act that is passed on this subject is contrary to 
tfie amendment to the constitution securing the peopio in their persons 
and property against seizures, &c. But all the parts of th& instrument 
are to be taken together. It is very^bvious that slaves are not parties 
to the constitution, and the amendment has relation to the parties. * * 
But it is objected that a person may in this summary manuf^r, seize a 
freeman. It may be so but it would be attended with mischievous 
consequences to the person making the seizure, and a habeas cotpm 
wmid tie to obtain tke release of the person seized. And if a habeas 
corpus, then of course the concurrent remedies,''^ . 

The court did not jmdertake to show what right the United States' 
government has more than any state to presume a man a slave, and 
leave it to another jurisdiction to make good the guarantees of its 
own constitution. But the evidence in favor of the right of trial by 
jury must be very strong, to have forced the honorable court to so 
strange a theory of law to save it firom what plain common sense can- 
not fiiil to call federal usurpation. The committee of the Massacihu- 
setts legi^latiUB which last winter reported a bill for the restoration of 
the right of trial by jury on questions of personal freedom, thus remark, 
after having discussed thewhde subject and quoted tlie above opmion ; 

" Your committee are therefore of opinion, that whether the law be 
considered unconstitutional on the one hand, or valid on the other, upon 
the construction recoopiized by the supreme court of this common* 
wealth, the same result must be arrived at In either case, a person 
seized under the Act of Congress, before or aflor certificftt'\^iven, may 
have an independent process^ under which he can try his n^ht to the 
character of a freeman ; ana in either view, any special logislation 
upon the particular subject, would be wholly unnecessary. 

" And why should not a person so seized have these means of trial ? 
If he be a slave, he is to be given up to his master ; but may he not 
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have the question, whether he be in truth a slave, tried in a manner 
adequate to its importance to himself and his offspring ? And why 
should it not be tried too 'where he is; before (on the certificate of any 
magistrate Whom the claimant maj select, granted on a summary and 
ek-paKe examination,) he is earned away, where it may be, m can 
have ho means of-defence left to him ? The trial is to him of treraendoui 
interest, involving oonsequences, in some respects, even ^eater than 
those Which await the Judgment on the most abhorred crime known in 
the law. For our constitution provides that even this shall %' not work 
corruption bf the Mood.' But a judgment against one, eosdemning 
him as a fugitive slaVc, does work corruption of the blood, iand for- 
feiture to himself his children, and his children's children, to the latest 
generation." 

It has been contended that the summary process authorized by the 
Act of Congress is a mere initiatory to a *Mue process of laW," which 
is to be or may be completed in the state to which the alleged fii^ve 
is taken ; and that in this respect h is analogous to the case of a fugi- 
tive from justice who is taken from one state to another on requisition 
of the governor of the state from which he has fled. But in, the first 
place, as has been intimated in the opinions alresuly cited, there is no 
analogy in the laws, for the certificate of tiie magistrate is find^ not 
only in matter of fact but in point of law. And in the second plac^'St 
is not certain that even alleged fugitives from justice have not a right 
to trial by jury as to thdr identity in the state in which they are found. 
But this point we do not propose to discuss. 

Though slaved^ have been known, amidst all the discouragements 
thrown around them, to sue for their freedom in the southern states, 
yet no one reclaimed from northern freedom by the summary process 
of the Act of Congress, was ever permitted to approach a southern 
court to vindicate his liberty. One of the objects of reclaiming fiigi- 
tives is to strike terror into the slaves who have never fled, by as^eie 
punishment The master is judge and jury, if not executioner,' to tlie 
only process of law to which the certificate of our magistrate can ever 
be introductory. The fate of the recaptured slave is the << lower depth 
within the lowest deep** of slavery. It is horrible enough in reality, 
but still more so to the imagination. It is the innermost dungeon of 
the prison house, which every slave has been taught from his childhood 
Id hang round with whips of scorpions and to fill with the blackness 
of despair. The want of trial by jury brings this' pit of horrors before 
the feet of every colored fireeman as wdl as every fugitive slave in Die 
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ARE SLAVEeOLDERS MAN-STEALERS ? 

Wki t ewm k tr, Tour ofa|eet is a good oBe> I jsraat, hit jroa ve wroBf In the 
ntgthod. Chimnies that have been foal a long time should fiist be cautioiisly 
white-washed. 

Ckimtty^wetper.. White- wash soot ! Good! Then you can white-WMh any 
thing. But how much deanerwill yon make it ? Hfy way is just to scrape it 
off tMd pweep it down thoroughly. 
- ll^e-iMMl«r. Bat then you evcito such a dust! OldDialogHe. 

Names are things ; and in some oases they ave irerj important things. 
The mass of men shun vice or rush into ilaooording to the name. To 
the name they attaeh, without qualification, the idea of right or wrong, 
and are apt to welcome a bad thing if it comes with a good name, or 
to reject a good one with a bad name. The SMst corrupt men and 
times do homage to i irtue by borrowing from her the i^aroee of thoir 
viq^ and till they have contrived to get rid of the rigl^ names of 
things they are by no means at ease in their sin. Hence the first step 
fn a moral reformation ia to restore to things their appropriate names. 

It is no valid objection to grouping a class of actions under one bad 
oame^ that the individual acts difler from each other in ckgrees of guitt, 
some being covered with the blackness of the pit, while spme border 
on the purity of innocence, or even (ieem to approach the brightness of 
virtue. Thaeommon principleof wrong oo^ to hold the whale mass 
to its name. The cUvme eoipounder of the moral law had goad reason 
for extending the dominioa of names, as be did, when he dedaied, He 
that hateth hia brother is a mupderer ; Hetbatlookethona woman to 
lust after her, hath oommitted erfuftery ahrea43% if^ The great gulf 
of crime hath its shaUows and Hs bordering slime and quagpwe^ but 
nevttihelessitisabottomlesagul^Andsoitaboaldbecalied. U«aU- 
fications, «zeepdoina, huts, and iSh mtut not be imowed to flatter or 
frighten us liom the true names of sins te aooonoM^date the dabhlort 
about the edge of a great system of ioiqni^. 

Let ua exerciae our common sense while we mquire what^iiMi^ 
•tealing really is. Here a prehminary ^estioii arises. Ace mm 
natuiaiyi^ y cgaaa ri ly, aad io all ciwmitiaeai, Ae rigbtiil »«nera of 
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themselYes, or, are they capable of 'becoming the goods and chattels, 
6ne of another? And here we must confess the answer lies so deep 
among^el^ividftnt, and therefore indemonstrable truths, that we shall 
have to assume it. If human beings are to be regarded as stealable 
property, the chatfiel and the true owner are, in all cases, identical, 
Hence it is, sttictly speaking, impossible to steal one human being 
from another. A child may be stolen from a parent, but it must be 
stolen as a child and opt as a chattel The crime in regard to the parent 
is a violation of parental affection, rather than of the right of property. 
It may be said, indeed, that the services of the child are abstracted from 
the parent, and so far there is a violation of the right of property, but 
after oil, the tl^ef could not take from the parent that which he did not 
possess, namely, the child as ah article of property. Regarded as a 
thing to be possessed and used, the child can only be stolen from him- 
sel£ And how can that be? The body 6f the child cannot be ab- 
stracted from th6 seid. That would not be theft but murder. Throw 
out th«i the mere unessential circumstances of the local abstraction of 
property from its owner. Which constitutes common thef^ and the 
stolen child becomes amply a slave* Theft applied to a human being 
as its object) is, and can be, nothihg but slavehoMing. The essence 
of steafing is, that the thief uses as his own that which belongs to 
another, ^o when the owner and the pr^erty become identical, every 
moment's use of the 0¥mM' as the property of another, and not of him- 
Mfitt, is an act of steafing. It is just as if I should walk, day after day. 
at Uie side of a man and constancy transfer the contents of his pockets 
into mine. The last pick would be an a6t of theft, as well as tiie first 
So when a man is made a slavey the slav^older uses him as a tool 
from ^yio day, and eVetydvy he commits what is essentiaDy, that 
is, in its enminal ntftare^ as much an act of Aeft as was the act of thft 
onginal kidnapper in first putting on the shackles. 

AgMByikere is a paculiiEUr propriety in designating that slavery to 
which mtthons in our eeuiitry are bom and bred, by the Word sUaHng, 
On the «OMt of Africa, men are Ynade slaves by open rMery. But 
in AnMRca-men are^nsb^red, or fitolen away from themselves, secredy. 
Thoof^ Mcrecy is not an essential element in the guHt of theft, it is a 
very lemttkmble and «» alnio^ inseparable/ adjunct And it is remaik- 
able, too, that slaveholders al^ch the utmost importance to the secrecy 
with whbh 4hej perpetrate tijeir crime. They exerciw the moat 
alaifilest'vig$lan6» to -keep liie davesign^rant of their rights. They 
leen !• Ael liiat if the msm of the slates were enl^^ilened hi thi»^ 
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respect there wotild be bo siich thing ds retaiiiing them in bondage, 
^e very education of the slave 'seems to consist in increasing hie 
ignorance! And so wofully have the stealers of men succeded, that 
tens and hiihdreds of thousands drudge on till death, unconscious of 
their manhood,— 

** Like brcttes they live, like bnttes they die," 

iiirriishihg the meet complete illustrations of man-steding carried out 
perfectly in all particulars ; for, sooth to say, hot unfrequently th^ 
▼eiy wiiU are stolen, and we kte triumphantly, and no doubt often 
sincerely told, that they Would not take their liberty if they could have 
it Regarding the two and a half millions of slaves as a mass, the 
Uieft is' perpetrated secretly. If the slaves could all know the whole 
truth they would instantly reclaim what is theirs ; they would drop their 
hoes to-day, and to-morrow they would be freemen working for wages. 

If then it be true that man is not, like a horse, or a mulb, a proper 
object of property, slaveholding is strictly, and in the appropriate use 
of the word, man-stedingf and it is the only crime to which the word 
num-slealiif^g is applicable. And conversely if slaveholding is not 
man-steatiiig, then men are proper objects of property. 

But there are many who admit that men are not legitimate objects 
of property, that slavery is wrong and ought some time or other to be 
abolished, who nevertheless object to our calling slaveholders man" 
sUaUrs. It is too bad, according to them, to call the most enlightened 
and refined men throughout half the country thieves and robbers. 
Truly it is too bad for such men to be so, but if they are so, which is 
the pdnt Ve have endeavoured to establish, why not caU th^m so? 
What would be the moral efl^t of permitting enlightened and refined 
persons to practice shop-lifling without havmg the odium of theft at- 
tached to them ? The fact that the worid has not before called slave> 
holding man-stealing must not be brought to prove that it is not so, for 
the very question is whether the worid is right in the indulgence it has 
granted to slavery. The question is not one of fashion or philology, but 
of reason and conscience, a question of things not of words. It is not 
our purpose to prove that slavcholdiers are not enlightened and refined, 
that they are not even pious ; butto prove that they steal men, arid if 
they posess the good qualities attributed to them, then they are simply 
enli^tened, refined, and pious men-stealers. A man's good charac- 
ter may come in as probable evidence against a charg^e of crime whi)^^ 
the ftiCt fe m doubt, but afUaf the fkct is demonstrated or confessed, the 
' argaiiient of gjodd diaracter is too kte. Now the fact of stieiveholding 



is confiiflsed, and it would be enou^ to call it aUrol^c^dinft iud.not 
the world attached honor to that word, just as honor was attached , to 
theft in Sparta. Slave;hdders are compared in the public mind with 
monarchs^ In their absolutism it is admitted thsj may do injusticpj^ 
but why should we denounce them any more than we do the king of 
Prussi)!, or king; David himself? Why should we call on them imme- 
diately to emancipate their slaves^ any more ilian we call uppn the 
autocrat of Russia immediately to abdicate his throne? But tl^ 
analogy thus sought to be established fails in every important respecjU 
Russia and Prussia must have some government or other^ and abso- 
lutism is better than none. On ihe other hand slaveholders stand be- 
tween the government and the slaves, and prevent their enjpymjeat 
of its benefits. The moment they abdicate their thrones their subjects 
for the first time begin to enjoy good goveimment, they come directly 
under the common law and order of the land. Agam, the subjects of 
absolute monarchs are not fi)r that reason, chattels, the subjects of 
slaveholders are. T^e worst that can be said of absolute monarchy 
is, that it is an abuse of government, a good and necessary mstitution; 
the best that can be said-of slavery is, that it is an outrage upon the 
very rights to protect which government exists. When slavery com* 
pvesi itself with government, we have the wolf playing shepherd, and 
observe how the wol^ as a wolf should, always compare himself with, 
the worst sort of shepherds, such as butcher and devour ihm sheep. 

As inight have been expected, there is a woful outcry against the 
application of the term num'Steder to slaveholders. And this fact itself 
as we. have seen it exhibited, comes Uttle short of demonstrating the 
fitness of the term. Such a general agitation could hardly have been 
the result of any thing but unwelcome truth commg in contact with 
the public conscience. A bad name wisely applied may disturb an 
individual, but it will be perfectly unheeded by a large mass. Thf 
slaveholders and their fiiends prefer to be called any thing else than 
tnan-Healers. They much prefer to be called tyrants.. In that case 
ttiey can plead good treatment, and their friends, if obliged to concede 
aometbihg to the spirit of Uberty, will concede an abuse of power and 
hold fast to the right But if slaveholding is to be set down as identic 
with man-stealing, there is no room for apology or reservation. And 
we have out all the retainers of slavery in full p^ck, shoutiog that we 
must not involve all in indiscriminate condemnation. There are ex* 
ceptions. Slaveholding cannot be a cikne Imder att circumstances^ 
And then we h^v» thg circnmstaii c eff, the eotoi ipwi t, the hnm »fg^o$l 
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WiJiiici|Mti#ii, Ili6 wifiteem «r tlw ftUtvos to tidM o»»<iC < 
itto Mteg of slfttM Ibr tbeiv own good^ ftc., Aeo. 

hiihe firat place let it beTew>rked ltomU<hc«Iwtopei,fi>Bepit«t^ 
p«Sittio&8 and extenuailioM wbieh are iq>{4ied ta riayeboUoig lomy 
ecioaUy well be applied lo any crime t^t ever figured upon fka.lhm 
Ghite eslendar. They apply to mU sorts «f stealing as weH as aiaa- 
stealing, and much raofe abandantly. There is no onse known ls> the 
eriaunal codes which does not admit of them. And yet this is not e»- 
leemed a reason why these citfnes should not be reprobated in unquali- 
fied terms. It is so uniformly thecnstom of wiiteis on morals and nii- 
gion to^leneunce without qualification as sin% bad practiciss whichadiail 
of duress in gdllt, that one who^shoutd do otherwise would be thosi|lit • 
ui-ap6lsgist rather than a reboker of shk We look about for aoviUas- 
tfation and almost the first thing that chance throws in our way.is a 
lefigious newspaper, in which we find the foUowing.remark : — 

<* In relation to bathing on the Sabbath, we aver, first, thai U is poti- 
tMy md essenUali^ tiiM* It is «n infraction of the command to re- 
member the Sabbath day and keep it holy — a command which is 
obligatory on every individual. And no infraction of this command 
can be otherwise than sinful.'** 

Had the editor gone about to qualify his chak-ge by circvnistaiiees, 
to point out exceptions and palliations, and complain of the injii»- 
lice of calling bathing on the Sabbath a sin, he would oertkinly^have 
run the risk of being set down as no fiiend of the Sabbath. We nnght 
indefinitely multiply examples of such sort of denunciation. And whether 
or not it is just in the matters to which it is applied, it serves at least 
'to prove that moral teachers do not permit themselves to paHiale the 
sins they would bring men to repent a£ And we claim that, whan, 
as in the case of slavery, the sin is enormous, striking its poisonoiis 
roots down to the very well-springs of society, and lifting its deadly 
shade over every good institution, unqualified condemnation isMrictty 
just Let us look at the whole ^stem, for which indulgence is craved. 
It is the offspring of the most shameful and deplorable outrage whieh 
ever dbgraced the history of man, for it may be safely asserted that m 
all^ its foul and blood smeared pages nothing can ' be found so unr»> 
servedly diabolical as the ravaging ^ the coast of poor, s«va^ 
Africa by men calling themselves civilized and Christian f And the 
child is worthy of its parent Ailer all the allowances which the most 
tender-hearted apologist can claim, avariee is the presiding: divinily 
9ver the destinies of more than two millions. It has not only tran»> 
* VaitfoM Watdunsn, an 8ati^sbolitk», confrsfstioiial paper. 



stotd of the vigor, oateifnae, hooMtyf iaHelUgwice, pttrioliini laid 
r €i% wfHk paid lftbotiiig.pDpiiMQD» the ikilh^<tbie?i8haeM, Ufen^ 
^ ignomnoe, mdigiiity, fiuMticiBn and •utten brutali^. qf ooo-' 
^Ifloned MoDA. The order of heaven i> biok^D up ; tho0«,'higliaii4 
holgrmttifve* which were meant to 8anc^ and bless the toil oC povorty, 
leadbg the hwnaB ap^ik upwarde aad oawaida to the glones.of its 
eletoal deetiaj, are cut 06^ and in theiv stead cowaidly aad crio^^ii^ 
S1&AR is instOled— FEAH, the nurse of HYPOCRISY and tlr 
fiMudeier of TRUTH. HeMenUm is a faint terra for the deseriptiiim 
• ofitbat moral degradation which slavery haa produced all over the 
■Mrth, There is no heathenism like it It has all the dreadful elements 
eC beatheniam and some that are darker yet Slavery, has not only, like 
hsatfaemsn^ fidlen foul of the relations of man to bis God, but it has 
trampled in the mire the parental and fifial instincts* If there be aay 
troth in the apology for the domestie slave-trade, as doubtless diere is 
too much, that the separation of family ties causes but slight and 
transient grief, ndthing more need be said to rouse every lover of bis 
kind to eternal and uncompromising hostility to slavery. The .peace 
qCea<tlvi^^<^ ^ hop^ of heaven, is foubded upon the feelings which 
cluster around the fiunily hearth. The violence which is done to these 
saored safeguards of society, by turning meki into marketi^ble common 
dities, is the liighest social ciima The guilt which is daily accumu- 
lated on thia score, by the system of Aiperican slavery, is indeacnbably 
.gnat And blind or haifcUbearted must be the n^an who dares to apr 
poMisbit with an apobgy. For chains, and, yok^ and stocks, and 
the miUiqns iipon millions of brutsl. stripes, there might be. some excuse 
or palliation ventured. If the hunger and nakedness, the hopeless 
toil and the bitter phyocal sufi^ngs were the worst of slavery, it 
might perhaps be true that slaveholding would not be in all cases sinlUL 
But these eyils, hugfs and horrible as they are, are not the worst of 
slsvsry* The cause which has brought blighting, and mildew. upon 
aonthem hearts as wdl as southern fields, is the tunUng of mm i$Uo 
mmofumiH$e, When such a principle as this, openly at war with all 
tkftielations which God has established between His cn^tures, and 
b«|weea Himself and them, stands out illustrated in the misery and 
•ad tesis and blood and brutal deg^Mlation of mdHons, the slightest 
apyroackto an apology is sin. Any provision for innocent or Christian 
8laT[eh(dden, is as if Americans had sent food and clothing to the 
British aimy whik Wiudungtoa^aiid his patriotic band weva finnifAing 
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But slavery, it is said, is supported by the laws of the land : bow ikm 
eaa it bavupN-^Ira^ ^i-4iow caotit bea firime ? Bfim9»d hj whom 
w«t9.tbe lftWf.^ishioh.8uppmA sUv»iy made? Di4 tl^ alfn^ theoi- 
Ml«e» baye a* voioeiiii rlhem ? If they dki net, oq tha piao€ipl& lor whiph 
omr Others spilt th ir blood, that taxation without rejNreseatatiMi is- 
^rafftfiy, theaia Itfwa are tyjraitiioiQs avd wiokefU Tbey caa giva na 
sMietioii. to slavery; <yi the cootraiy, they 6nhanw it« crimiQality, 
ioasBmeb as they ameunt to a ctMnspiracy to steal men by syatam, 

AgjUfif w^ shall be refeited . to; the Bible a* sancmi^ng. slavery ^^ 
htM^ it cannot be mtm^edk^. Tfae, it is evident the Bible does ntc 
sanction «Mm«sltaftn;, for the Mosaic law ordains that "he |hat 
staaledi a man and s^eth him, or if he be fbond hi his hand^ h« shilt 
sorely be put to death,** (Ex. zzi, 1&) and theapoatle Paul daaaes 
mei»4tealen withnuiderers, \«r)H>remongefs and liars. ( I Tim. i, 9, 1(K> 
Now if by this stealing of men we are to understand stealing of Wsss*, 
the Moaaic law was m^just, or at least flagmntly inconsistent, with 
MatMy ior it punished the stealing of one kind of property withlhe na- 
tomtion of four orfrre fold, and another with^eatfa. If slaves ware Md 
under the Mosaic law as property, why was not the stealing of a slave 
punished by obliging the thief to restore fdilr or more slaves. The trutfi 
is, alave>steaUng was not known to the Mosaic law because slavehold' 
ing itself was by that law a capital orime. The la.wgivaf did not 
trooU^^iiniself to punish the crime of one felon opoa another* The 
servitude which was permitted by the law was not 'a chattel bondage 
hut a voluntary and requited servitude. Those who were bought, 
whether of Jews or heathen, were bought of th€m$elve$, and that which 
thay sold was not, aa sane abaocfly imagine, thaowlierahip of tbran 
salTes, and their posterity for ever, but of their own labor for a longer 
or shorter time, and the longest time which the laif allowed was forty- 
nine years.* It is only by fpul play and downright torture that the 

• The reader Is xaf erred lor a fun ezpo8itk»a of the doctrine of the Old TetU- 
■MOt en alavarir to an article in the Quarterly Anti-Slaveiy Magazine for April* 
1817, entitled, " Is slavery from above or from benfathf The Bible is tharsr 
fatty disabnaed of the iniquitous glosses which were put upon it by translator* 
who lived daring the Hoarishioff of the A6k«a Slave-Tirade. 
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mMe ten be mkde to give the least coanteninee to stiiVOTy, tiid tin 
most learaed Doctors of Divinity «nd BibliGsi critics who hmre sit 
themselves at work to defend slavery from that blessed lKM>k, have been 
obliged to conlesrthalitsdoctriiieswoald*' uMmafdy destroy slAvwy.*** 

If slaveholding is really man-stealing, we have a few inferenoes lo 
make. 

1. The sooner it is left off tiie better. Honesty is ^srtaiidy the best 
poHcy, whether on a large scale or a smai one. Say nHiat we will aboat 
established relations^ no harm can come to any body by a letnm to 
simple honesty. 

3. The only honest advice to idaveholders is, to ^ 911ft sledKiif,'* or 
as the apostle expressed it **let him that stole steal no more^ bm nAm 
let hkn labor, &c»" By using soft language, by speaking of slaves as 
servants, by talking about constituted relations, &c, &c^ we hide 
from the sl&veholder the true liatqre of his actions. We do ni^t place 
Imn where he belongs, at the head of the wWe race of thieves. But 
there he must be placed both in the public opmion ^nd his owa before 
we can eipect him to give up his sin. 

3. If riaveholding is man>^stealing^ the good treatment bestowed 

* Sfee Professor Stuart's Letter to Dr. Fisk. (Bmancipator for Jttne IMh, 
1817.) This learned critic hoMs tiie doctrine tliat man-stealing, thoogli at tlK 
beginning cnminal, may become innocei^t if pfarsevered in for a Ss^AnsieBt 
time. This doctrine he distinctly avowed to as in letters from which washall 
proceed to quote, In a letter, dated, " Andover, Feb. 3, 1834." he says, " No- 
thing can be more abhorrent from the genius of this blessed religion than the 
spirit and practice of slavery. But Yny belief is, that the great fiead ef Che 
Chnrdl does not demand the instantaneous dissolution of all relatiens of 
tldi nalurai. wbbm thit H4va lomo bxistsd, aDd.have been eyhiWting even 
all their baneful influen<^e." In another letter, dated, " Andover, 19th Feb., 1834,^* 
he says, " The real t.uth is, that the original act of enslaving a man, (except 
for crime,) is a gross misdeed^and does stahd next to nturder. Btlt the rela- 
tion once constituted, and, the fabric of Society being built up as inter- 
woven with it, you cannot take our the texture at ence without spoiUair the 
cloth. Tou must weave a nevt piee«^9ta^ do as well with the old one at you 
can. Is BOW the first tin^e, that any indulgence has been thought expedient 
(and by heaven itself too,) because of the hardness of men's hearts ?♦* We 
suppose the learned professbr will admit that whep Moses gave the Law of 6od 
from Sinai, tlie man-stealing relation was not,yet established among the Israel 
Ites, df course he cannot pretend that that Law gave thein any IJcense to commit 
such a "misdeed." Whether he gets a sanction fbr tile continuance of tfte 
*' misdeed," after it should be ^* constituted" into a "relation," ftom the JKHff, 
or from ** etpedimey,''* remains for him to explain, and ^ our readers, in t&e 
meantime, to guest. 
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i|poq slaves^ is no eijtenuation of the cidma Theji^ num tlie ltp» 
stolen because they are made to fare suqiptuously* 

4 Slaveholding being .identica} wich man-stealing; tbe tolecatioii.fif 
it in the churches of Christ, is disgraceful to Christianity. 

There axe few who will disny that the first act of enslaving; a &eeniiMi 
is the crime which the apostle classed with murder, fornication, lying 
and perjury. It follows, for any thing we can see to 0ie contrary, that 
the circumstances, whic|i are deemed to justify the toleration of slavery 
in the church, would in like manner tolerate the other crimes, if they 
#en as prevalent and fashionable in the church. Suppose that half 
the church were composed of profane and lewd men wearing weapons 
d death •whi^ upon tbs 9Ughteet. provcic^on they tamd for the d^ 
struction of their i«Uow*iiiei. We should then have pious diviiies 
folsmnly cautiomng ^hose who would agitate the subject of mUider, 
' not to disturb the peace of the church, and not to interfere with the ap- 
j>ropriatfe use of the gospel, the conversion of souls. And we should 
have. another set of anti-murder, anti-fbrracation, and anti-perjury mefi 
eowiteQing i^ainst a separation from raurderers,^fomicator8 and per- 
jurers, year after year, " till every effort to reclaim them has been tried—" 
holdmg on to the pie-bald church for the sake of exercising greater 
influence, &c. For our own part, if slavery is a sin of such magnitade 
M to deserve the epithet national, if it dees indeed threaten the entire 
wreck of our social system, we do not see what more happy and glo- 
rious deliverance could come to the church of Christ than to be wholly 
a^d for ever separated from it The weli-being of achurcb surely^does 
not oonffist in its extent and numbers, but in Che purity of its doctrines 
and the uniformity and consistency with wbioh they are hved up to. 
We do not see how the American churches as a body can possibly have 
any other influence than to retard the progress of Christianity, while 
they actually embosom and cherish dishmtsty and thievery, > 

5. Those who oppose the doctrines of immediate emancipation lest 
the spread of them should lead to the dissolution of the Union, m^t 
M w^ oppose. any other form of honesty lest it should ^ead to tbe 
aune result Qovemment is admbiistered and submitted to for the 
very purpose of protecting. those precious rights of which sUivery or 
miui-atealing is die grossest violation. If then the government is not 
alamg enough to bear the assertion of the rightv it is made to protect, 
wlMit is it good for? How much better is it than a wooden chimney 
in which a fire must not be kiadled,lsst it shqiuld bum up 7 or mthn' 
• <6iiinmy«f M^ i*ii»T« thftiiiiigviQr^f whfobiM 
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' the house? The truth ie, that no governmeht can eiidure with the 
•od of oppresaon in oiie hand and the swdrd of justice in the other. 
No government can he permanent which permits one class of thieves to 
ride in coaches and compels another to fot in jails. And if we have 
not mistaken the true nature of slavery, it will not only hold in check 
the progress of liberal politics among th^ nations, by its mischievous 
connection with our republican government, bt^t it will drag our re- 
publicanism down to a premature and dishonorable grave. 



TESTIMONY. . 

The foUowyig extracts will -show that the view which* has belBb 
tftkod of slavery in the preceding pages is not a nevelty. > 

And [they] SOLD Joseph to the Ishmaehtes.for twenty pieces cf 
silver ; an^ they brou^t Josq)h into Egypt^-r-Genem, xxxvii, 28i 

For indeed I was STOLEN away out of the land of the Hebrews. — 
Oentsis xl, 15. " . 

HE THAT STEALETH A MAN AND SELLEtH HIM, 
OR IP HE BE FOUND IN HIS HAND, HE SHALL SURELY 
BE PUT TO DEATH.— E^Fodiw xxi, 16. , 

Jarchi, a very eminent Jewish commentator, who wrote seven 
hundred years ago, thus comments on this passage : — " Using a man 
4igam8t fds ttfttf, us a servant lawfttUy pMrehased; yeOy though hi shcnld 
use his services ever so little, only to the value of a farthing, or vse -InU his 
arm to lean on to snvport him, if he 6e forced so to actus a servant^ the 
person compelling him but once to do so, shall die as a THIEF, whether 
hehassoldhimornot.*^ 

Thou shall not deliver unto his ma^er the servant that is ^scap^ 
from his master unto thee^ — Deuteronomy xxiii, 15. ^ 

PRBSBTTBllIAN CATBCQISH. 

Previous to the year 1818, the following comment stood as a note 
explanatory of the one hundred and forty-second questipn of the Larger 
Catechism of the celebrated "Westminster Assembly of Divines." 

"1 Tim. i, 10. The law is made for men-stealers. This crime 
among the Jews exposed the perpetrators of it to capital punishment; 
Exodus xxi, Ifij and ih'^ aposUe here classes them' with smners of tke 
6rst rank. The word he -ises, in its original import, cornprehends all 
who are concerned in brinj^'ig any of the human race into slavery or 
in retaining them in it Honiinum fures, qui servos vel liberos abdueunt^ 
rtlinent, vendunt, vel emunt. Stealers of men are all those whobriUg 
off slaves or freemen, and keep, sell, or buy them. To steal a froiwSB, 
says Qr^tius, is the highest kind of theft. In other instances, we (^^i^ 
st^ human prdperty, but when we steal or retain men in sla^very, we 
sdie those who', tri common with ourselves, are constituted by the origi- 
nal gi^nt* lorOs of the etftit^^Tcntsifi, 28. ViiiFoUsynopHninl^ee^ 
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^ ItTDGV BLACKSTONE. 

. ** The tliree oqoinft of the ri^t of slavery assi^ed bf Jiurtbiian are 
all buUt upon wbg ieimclaiionB. 1. Slavieiy is said to arise fnm 
captivity in war. The •conqueror having a right to the life of his 
captives, if he,fi9)«rea that, has a right to oe with them as he pleases. 
But this is untrue, that by theiUws of nations a man has a rifibt to kill 
hh* pi;i«my. He has only a ripbt to kill him in cases of absolute 
nticessUjif, for atii-d< tluictj. Afi^fit is plain this absolute necessity did 
nE>t aubeisL, ^incp he did not kit I liimj lint made him ])risoner. War 
itself m justifiable only on jirinciplca of self-preservatipn. Therefore 
it 0ves us no ri^t over prison ers, but to hinder their hurting us by 
cnnfinLfig them. Much less can it givu a right to torture, or kiU, or 
even enslave an eoem^i when tlie wiir is over. Since, therefore, the 
ri^ht of riii^kiT)^ our pn^onerd slaves, de|>ends on a supposed right of 
sk lighter, that tMiind^tion failing, th^; con^^quenc^ which is drawn fixMn 
it, must fail I ike wiser. S, It in uaid, sUvery may begin by one man's 
selling himself lo another. It la true, a man may sell himself to- work 
for anotlicr^ but lit; cuunDt acll liitii^U' U> be a sJave, as above defined* 
Every sale implies an eouivalent given to the seller, in lieu of what he 
transfers to the buyer. J3ut what equivalent can be given for life or ~ 
liberty? His property likewise, witn the very price which he seems 
to receive, devolves to his master the moment ne becomes his slave : 
in this case, therefore, the buyer gives nothing. Of what validity then 
can a law be, which destroys the very principle upon which lill sales 
are founded. 3. We are told that men may be born sUtves^ by being 
the children of slaves. But this, being built upon the two former fiilse 
chums, must fall with them. If neither captivity nor contract, by the 
plain law of nature and reason, can reduce the parent to a state of 
shivery, much less can they reduce the offipring." 

JONATHAN Kt)WABJ)S. 

''To hold a slave, who has p. ri^ to his liberty, is not only a real 
ciime» but a verjr great one. Does this conchision seem strange to any 
of you 7 You will not deny that hberty is more valuable than property ; 
and that it is a greater sin to deprive a man of his whole liberty during 
life, than to deprive him of his whole property ; or, that t^an-sfeoltng 
is a greater crime than rabbeiy. Nor will you deny, that to hold in 
slavery a roan, who waas|st0n,is substantially the same crime as fo sttd 
him. These {>rinciplesi being undeniable, I leave it to yourselves to 
draw the plain and necessary consequence." 

BBNaT BROUOHHAM. 

** Tell me not of rights — talk not of the property of the planter in , 
his slaves 1 deny the risht — ^I acknowledge not the property. The 
ponciplet, the feeungs, of our ciommoh nature, rise in rebellion, against 
It Be the appeal made to the understanding or to the heart, the sen- 
taM»is tin sMne' thsct RJ?^ it In vain you tell me of taws that , 
sanction such a claiml There is a law alKnre all the enactments of 
i same throngbaut the world, the tame in all ( 
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•och M it w» before the daiiiig amvm of ColmnlNw pierced die mg|it 
dr ages, end opened to one wond the sources of power, weaHh md 
lu H i wl edge; 'taHilother,^ omitterable woes ; snekitis ttt this day; 
Hb die kw writtieftbj the finger of Qod en lbelieai€ ef man ; aiid by 
that law, umthangedble and eternal, while men despise IVand, and 
loathe lapirie, and abhor bkod, they shall rejeet widi mdignaim the 
wild mA guilty fotasy, thal^nan ean hold>Nfp4i^ ill man !» 

M>HN WB8LBY. 

*^ Mtn-^lmers ufe txaithf tn a Itfod voWi fifkm^8Ud&9 1 Indeed yoa 
say, ' I pay bon^stiy for my goods ; and I am not ooncemed to know 
how they are eome)>y.' Nay, but you are : you are deeply concerned 
to know they are h6nestiy come by: otherwise you are partaker with 
a thief, and are not a jot honester than he. But voq know they are 
net honestly <»me by: yon know they are procured by means notAla^ 
fixm M ipMwtent as pkking pockets^ house-hrtakingy of robbery upen the 
Mffki9ay, You know they are procured by a deliberate species of 
more complicated villatiy, of fraua, robbery and murdet, than was ever 
practised ny Mohammedans or Pagans ; in particular, by murders of 
all kinds ; by the blood of the innocent poUred u^n the ground fike 
water. Now it is y&ttr money that pays die A mean butcher. You 
therefore are principally guilty of all these frauds, robberies and miir- 
dere, Ytu are the spring that puts all the rest in motion. They would 
not i^r a step without you : uierefbre the blood of all these wretches 
who die before' their time lies upon your head. * The blood of, thy 
bfother crieth against thee from the earth.' O whatever it costs, put 
a stop to its cry before it be too late ; instantly, at any price, were it 
half of your goods, deliver thyself from blood guiltiness ! Thy hmids, 
tivy bcdf thyfitmiture, thy house md thy lands at present are stained wUk 
bkod, Surelv it is enough ; accumulate no m6re guilt: spill no more 
the blood of the innocent Do not hire another to ehed blood ; do not 
pay him for doing it , Whether you are a Christian or not, show 
yourself a man ! Be not more savage than a hon ^rabear ! 

<* Perhaps you witt say: ♦! do f)o| buy/any ^ves; I'tmlytBse 
those left by my father,' But is that enough to«atis#f your conscience ? 
Had your ntther, have you, baa any man living a n^t to we aneHlier 
as a slave? It eannot be, even setting rev^ation aside. Neither war 
nor oontract can give any man auefa a propeity in another as he has in 
his ahe^p and oxen. Much less is it possible, that any child of lUHn 
should ever be bom a slave. Libei^ is the rifibt or every human 
creature, as soon as he breathes the vital air : and nd human law can 
deprive him of that right which he derives from the law of nature. I^ 
therefore, you have any regard to jnsdce, to say nothing of mercy, or 
oTthe revealed law of God, render unto idl their due. Qht fibm<y to 
whom fifterty is due, to every child of man, to every partaker of hwaaii 
nature. La none serve you but by His oivn act ano deed, by hns owb 
yoluntary choice. Away with all whips, all chaiii& all corapnliioii t 
Be §ende toward all men, and see that ywi iiwrawahly 4»\ ' 
«0M^ as yiQt won^ be aliould do unto jFon." 
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LETTER TO A MINISTER OP THE GOSPEL. 

Dear Sm, — Suffer me to tell you a short story as an introduction 
to a very important subject to which I wish to call your attention. 

Bdbre the days of rail-roads, a pedler who was passing the Alle- 
gany mcuntams with his commodious covered wagon, well stocked 
with a variety of wares, was suddenly arrested near the foot of one of 
those mighty ridges, by a piteous moan, which proceeded from a dense 
thicket in the ravine beneath the road. He instantly checked his 
rattling vehicle, and the sound was distinctly repeated. Pedler though 
he was, there was too much flesh in his heart to turn away from the 
cry of human distress ; so, without heeding the danger of robbers, of 
which his knowedge^ of that wild and solitary road made him well 
aware, he turned his horse to the up-hill side, and making him fast to 
a projecting root, immediately clambered down the steep bank of the 
ravine. The object of his benevolent search was presently before hire. 
Beside the stream which trickled down the gullied rocks, lay a man 
with his clothes torn and blood-smeared. He was a traveller who had 
been assaulted and wounded by robbers, thrown down the bank and 
leH for dead, three days before. In the agony of his pain and fever he 
had crawled to the water to wet his parched Kps. The stout pedler 
raised the poor fellow upon his shoulders and with some difficulty bore 
him up the steep bank and deposited him on a buflalo skin in his 
wagon. In the next house he doubted not he should find for him a 
hospital and good care, for surely no one would "refuse to receive So 
pitiable an object- And right glad was our pedler, on emerging from 
the forest of the mountain side, to discover a house more than usually 
spacious, ajid which was evidently not unused to the accommodation 
of travellers, though it was not professedly a tavern. He knocked 
hastily ajt the door and was accosted by a good-looking personage, the 
proprietor of the house. '* I have brou^t you," said the pedler,' *< a man 
who has been robbed and wounded on the highway, whom I found 
«boat a mile back, just r«ady to die; will you take him into your 
^onse and take care of him V* **M, I eannot^^ replied the good-look- 
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ing proprietor — *'my house ia devoted to the accommodation of select 
parties of gentlemen and ladies, and recei^ng this man mi^ disturb 
some of my regular guests — besides it might involve me in a quarrel 
with the robbers — and yet furthermore, I deny your right to make any 
such demand of me. Why, if I admit this man at* your request, I 
might be bbliged to yield to the wishes of every vagabond and stroller 
who comes along.** "I demand it only in the name of humanity," 
replied the pedler, " by whose laws you are bound, no less than myself; 
and I take the Uberty to say, if you turn this poor stranger from your 
door, the curse of his God will rest upon you.'* Upon this, the poor 
wretch, whose festering wounds could ill bear a moment's delay of the 
requisite dressings, much less the harsh jolting of the wagon, groaned 
afresh, and the pedler drove on. 

Having pursued this painful story far enough for my purpose, without 
disgracing human nature by affirming its truth, I take my leave of it. 
You will agree with me that the same humanity which required the 
pedler to take up the wounded traveller, made it equally the duty of 
the good-looking proprietor to receive him into his house ; and this 
wjthout ^t all disturbing his right as a proprietor to dispose of his house 
as he pleased. Civilly, or as regarded the laws of ther land, he had a 
right to shut his doors, .but, morally, or as regarded duty to God, and 
love to man, he had not. If we are agreed, then, upon the principle that 
extreme silvering constitutes a claim upon those who have the power to 
rtliepe it, let me proceed to advocate the claim of two and a half mil- 
lions of American slaves to be preached for and prayed for, in every 
American pulpit. 

1. The si{ffering8 qf the slaves are st^fficient to call forth the ittmost 
exertions for their rdirf. 

To estimate their sufferings aright, we must first consider that they 
are MEN. They are bom with the same constitutions, powers, 
p^ons, desures, and siisceptibiUties as ourselves. £lven supposing 
them unconscious of their bondage, as a man l^om deaf is of sounds, 
or one born blind is of colors, we ougjbt to pity them as inuch as we 
do the deaf and the bUnd ; but they are not unconscious. Their smiles 
are not the smiles of contentment but of hypocrisy. In the language 
of George Horton, himself a slave, " they languish to be firee." Said 
that poet in chains^ 

** Oh, Liberty 1 thou gold«n priM, 

So often bought by bloods 
We crave thy sacred sun to rise. 

The gift of nature's Ood ! 
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*' Bid slavery hide her lia^g;ard fac«» 

And barbarism fly f 
/ *com to Mttke sad dugraoe ' 

In which enslaved I lie."* 

Says James Bradley,, a. self-emancipated slave, *'My master kad 
kept me ignorant of every thing he could. I was never told any thing 
about God or my ovm souL Yet from the time I was foiirteisn years 
old, I used to think a great dea) about freedom. It was my heart's 
desire ; I could not keep it out of my mind. Many a sleepless night 
I have spei^t in tears because J was a slave, I looked back on all 1 had 
sufl^red — ^and when I looked ahead, all was dark and hopeless bon- 
dag&"t Such is slave-testimony in regard to the contentment of 
slaves under the kindest of masters. We might quote much more to 
the same efiect, and vastly more still might be had but for the obvious 
policy, which slaves are not slow to learn, of concealing their discontent, 
not only from their masters, but from the whole world. To such con- 
cealment many of them have been indebted for the opportunity to 
secure their freedom. We may, then, fairly put ourselves in the place 
of the slaves, and measure their feelings by the sensibilities of our own 
hearts. How should we feel under the laws to which the slaves are 
subjected — laws regarding us as men only ibr the better security of the 
mterests of others,^ but bnUes in relation to all interests of our own? 
Could we calmly contemplate our destiny and that of our children, to 
the latest generation, dependent upon the will and good pleasure of 
whatever despot accident may have made the purchaser of our bodies? 
What would avail kindness, if we must be slaves ? What would avail 
good treatment, if it all hung upon the thread of a master's life? What 
would it avail us to fare sumptuously every day, if we must be deprived 
of self-respect, and regard ourselves as mere appendages of another? 
Slavery, at the v^ry best, has something in it from which we recoil 
with horror. Its whole atmosphere is tainted with death to the soul. 
If it have joys, they are like the mirth that is sometimes seen amidst 
the groans of a great pest-house, — they are like the pleasure that showed 
itself in the prisons of Paris in the days of Robespierre. The great 
object of holding slaves is gain. Every hour of extra labor that can 
be extorted from the slave, and every yard of doth and pound of food 
that can be withheld from him, is so much dear gain to the master. 
"The end of slavery," says Judge Ruffin of North Carolina, "is thi 
jmfttofthjimaiter. The dave is doomed m Ms person and his posterity, 

* See " Poems by a slave," for sale at the Anti-Slavery office 
t Mrs. tbttd'i Ossis, j«ffs m» 
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to live without knowledge and without capacity to make any thing his 
own, and to toil that another tnay reap thefndts."* We have the testi- 
mony of the, Rev. James Smylie, in his defence of slavery, that this is 
the case with the slaves of tt^ great i)ody of even professedy {Hous 
slavehdders. Such do not scruple to hold slaves for the sake of gam. 
Says Mr. Smylie, ''If slavery be a sin, and if advertising and appre- 
hending slaves .with a view to restore them to their masters, is a direct 
violation of thedivine law, and if the buying, selling, or holding a slave, 
for the sake of gain, is a heinous sin and scandal, then, verily, three- 
fourths pfall the Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, 
in eleven states of the Union, are of the devil. They * hold,' if they do 
not buy and sell slaves, and, with feio exceptions, they hesitate not to 
* apprehend and restore' runaway slaves, when in their power." What 
then must be the condition of the poor wretches delivered over by the law 
to the absolute, irresponsible^ control of men who not only covet gain, 
but a great deal ofit — whose outgoes are always eating up their incomes 
and crying, More, more ! Imagination is too feeble to paint, and lan- 
guage too poor to describe the misery which is the necessary and actual 
consequence of this hideous system. Said Mr. Swain of North 
Carolina, in a public address, in 1830, and his testimony does not 
admit of doubt. 

"Let any man of spirit and feeling, for a moment cast his thoughts , 
over 'this land of slavery — think of the nakedness of some, the hungry 
yearnings of others, the flowing tears and heaving sighs of parting rela- 
tions, the wcdlings and too, the bloody cut of the keen lash, and the fright- 
ful scream that rends the very skies — and all this to gratify ambition, 
lust, pride, avarice, vanity, and .other depraved feelings of the human 

heart THE WORST JS J^OT QEJ^ERALLY KJ^OWJST, 

Were all the miseries, the horrors of slavery, to burst at once into 
view, a peal of seven-fold thunder could scarce strike greater alarm." 

I need not resort to tales of special horror ; I need not take the testi- 
mony of fugitive slaves, npr even of travellers opposed to the system, 
there is enough even in testimony of slaveholders themselves, and the 
incidental disclosures of men whose interests bind them to favor the 
system, to make out a case for compassion as strong as that of the 
man who fell among thieves and was left weltering in his blood by the 
wayside. Even admitting all to be true which is claimed by the apokK 
gists of slavery, as to the general kind. treatment of the slaves, you cah 
have no doubt that there mu^t still exist in individual cases so great an 

* State m. Mann. 3 Devereaoz North Car: Reports iM. 
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■Eoess of httOMm maery chargeable to the prkic^ of holdiag bmii m 
property, that it ought to be abandoned. 

But why should I dwell on physical eu£^ng ? ^V^ith your viawa 
of the worth and dignity of the immortal soul of man, there is an aspect 
of American bondage upon which you must look with teii*fold horror. 
Why have you spumed wealth, and ease, and popular favor to- preach 
the gospel of Christ ? Because you regard the interests of the soul as 
infinitely superior to those of the body. It is upon the soul you see 
the image of the all-wise and eternal God ; it is there that you see 
folded up a germ of behig which may be drawn out by right culture, 
and which will expand in glory and honor and pow^r when this world 
shall be remembered but as a dream. You feel certain that this 
glorious and wonderful structure of mind must be peculiarly dear to 
Him who made^it — that He must regard it as the crowning exoeUenck 
and chief end of his lower creation, that He must be jealous of encroachp 
ments upon its rights, ahd perversions of the high faculties with which 
He has endowed it, to base and unworthy purposes. Your regard, ' 
then, both for God and man, will impel you to take a deep interest in 
tlie subject of human bondage. All physical sufierings will sink out 
of sight in comparison of the degradation and blight of the soul when 
it becomes the mere animating principle ^f a money-getting machine. 
You will feel that a most horrible crime is committed, when you see 
the barest selfishness shutting out from the human spirit all theaacred 
influences and responsibihties which God has provided to train, enlarge, 
ripen, and glorify it! You wiU see, in the southern slavo-laws, 
daggers for the mu^er of the soul ; and the dead and wounded you 
will find equal in number to the whole enslaved p<^;>ulation. 

Hence the slaves have upon you, as a minister of the gospel, peculiar 
and imperative claims. . Your Master came into this world on purpose 
to preach good news to the poor, to bind' up the brokent-kearUdj restore 
sight to the bUnd, deUver tbe tapUves, .and set at liberty the bruised. 
No victim of physical sufiering crossed his path unblessed. While bis 
benignant smile and gracious promise^ kindled hope for the future, his 
kind, brotherly hand soothed the an^iish cf the present What riglit 
have you' to call yourself his minister, if you do not make the case of 
the poor, bruised, broken-heartedcaptives as much your own as if tbof 
were your own mother's children 1 What right have you to praien 
yourself a Christian laborer for tbe salvation of souls, when yoa caa 
look unmoved upon tbe wholesalo destmotioii of souls ? 

Agmf the sttocor of the wrooged is a dut^ which we owe to ik» 
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human race. Society wonid justly considCT the man who should turn 
from his door the poor wounded stranger, as its enemy — an aider and 
abettor of robbeiy. There is no neutraUty in such a case. Neither 
can there be in the case of slavery. It is a crime against society at 
large. The enslavement of one man nurtures passions and creates 
and strengthens appetites, or, as they are sometimes called, necessities, 
which are dangerous to the Uberty of others. The fiishion of Uving 
upon the labor of others^ and especially of using others as mere tools^ 
is one which cannot remain stationary. . It is rapidly aggressive. It 
■stops at no geographical line, at no determinate sum, -at no hue of the 
skin. It is a gangrene in the social system, and if not absolutdy and 
entirely removed, it most corrupt and destroy the whole. If there were 
to be landed on our shcMres a thousand missionaries from some old 
European despotism, with the design to persuade oqr fellow citizens 
that labor is disreputable, and that to avoid it a man may wrest from 
his neighbor, wife, and children, and Uberty ; if they should privately 
and publicly preach that some form of slavery or other is absolutely 
necessary to the well-being of the social system, and that the gospel, 
so far from requiring every man to earn his own living, by his own 
labor, authorizes one part of mankind to live on the labor of the other, 
you would consider the morality of the nation most seriously invaded. 
You would feel yourself called upon, as a minister of the truegospel, to 
sound the note of warning, in the pulpit and out of it ' You would 
pronounce sudi doctrines destructive of all the objects of religion, and 
ruinous to the souL Yet there is a vastly more formidable hoist 
preaching the same doctrines, or promulgating them by an example a 
thousand times more powerful than preaching. Yes, we have lived to 
see such doctrines boldly avowed, both in the senate chamber and the 
pulpit; and long have they been preached more eflfectually, though 
less honestiy, not only in the senate and the pulpit, but in all our 
oolites, and seminaries, in our steamboats, stages, and hotels, in our 
ball-rooms, and theatres, in our counting-houses and parlors, and, in 
short, wherever slaveholders with their fascinating manners and 
cheap-bought liberality, have mingled with us. Thousands of northern 
men, too, have imlnbed these doctrines at the South, where they have 
partaken of the plunder, and learned to admire the plunderers. So 
fearfully have the converts multiplied, and so deep and powerful is the 
sympathy with the robber-missionariet, that there is hardly a city or 
village in the land where their doctrines can be contradicted and tiieir 
wackkhiess exposed without prorokiog an oatbnrst of bratal and 
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unlawtul violence J But need I argue this point? Are you the man 
who need be told that the moral infitience of crime cannot be confined 
to the criminal ? that two and a half. millions cannot be robbed of their 
manhood without bringing guilt and pollution upon all who acquiesce 
in the wrong, or who knowing it, do not lift a finger to right it? 

In the next place, not only is the case one which demands the inter 
ference of the ministers of the gospel, but it is one which is phiced 
within their controL Both the friends and the enemies of the pulpit 
attribute to it great power. It is not because abolitionists undervalue 
the pastoral office that they are so earnest to enlist ministers in the 
cause of the slave, but because they estimate very highly its dignity 
and weight It is in the power of the pulpit to put an end to the system 
of slavery. The formation of public sentiment on moral and religious 
subjects is to a great extent the work of ministers of the gospel. But 
on this subject, so obvious and unanswerable are the arguments for 
equal rights and immediate emancipation, they have only to open their 
mouths for the truth, and the work is done. They have indeed little 
to do but to withdraw the support which they have given ; for most 
lamentable is the truth, that the silent acquiescence and oftentimes ex- 
press approval of the Christian ministry has done mote to sustain and 
perpetuate slaveiy than any other cause. Without their support, 
neither laws, not talents, nor wealth, nor wickedness could haVe sus- 
tained it Prom the G|acred armory of the pulpit have been stolen- the 
only defences which have been of any avail to keep off the shafts of 
truth. Our most determined and wary opponents are obliged to 
admit that the gospel will tUfimately overthrow slavery. The position 
that the gospd can take root and produce its fruit from age' to age in 
the midst of chattel-bondage, is too monstrous to be adventured by 
any one who cares much for the^putation of believing the gospel. 
No, the one system or the other must conquer at last ; and our pn>> 
slavery divines tell us that the gospel will infallibly do so in the lon.g 
run! Why do they make /such an admission ? Because they are 
conscious that there is that in the gospel which if faithfully applied and 
honestly lived up to, will destroy slavery wherever it touches it, and 
1X3 fast as it touches it I take this admission as very strong evidence 
of great anti-slavery power in the gospel. The class of men Vho 
make it, Imve every motive to deny the contrariety of the gospel to 
slavery, for if there be any such contrariety they are demonstrably 
guilty. For tinder their administration of the gospel, these many 
years t^ack^ it is plain to the world that slavery has been constantly 
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and rapidly increasing. The truth ii, the only leason why the progress 
of things has not been the other way, is, that the gospel has not beea 
applied ; it is not the fault of the gospel, but of the ministers. If the 
early preachers of the gospel had acted towards idolatry as the Ameri- 
can churches have towards slavery, we should be bowing down this 
day to painted billets of wood— Christians perhaps in name and theory, 
but pagans in practice. It was only because theymade no compromise 
with the popular superstition, that they overthrew it Suppose that 
l\\u\ had only asked of the Athenians to admit the Living and True 
Crod to a place among their ihtrty thm/wmd, had organized churches of 
idolaters and contented himself with the notion that, as the spirit of 
the gospel was so hostile to idolatry, being once introduced and having 
gained footHold In Athens, it would soften down, modify and finally eat 
out and bring to nothing the worship of false gods in that enlightened 
city! Would he have succeeded? Our common ^ense supplies us 
with an answer. But when he stood alone on Mars* Hill and spoke 
the simple truth, and sought to draw men otteriy away from their 
foolish worship of " gold, silver, or stone, graven by art and maif s 
device," our hearts tell us t^iat in the TRUTH he had an engine of 
irresistible power, and we hardly need the sacred historian to say that 
" certain men clave unto him," we knov^ they must have done so, and 
we know too that a multitude who did not, were inwardly convicted 
of the sin and folly of their ways. Now the gospel, itperating m tht 
stmt iDoy, is equally powerful against slavery. It reveals to us the 
relation and duty of man to man, no less plainly than the relation 
and duty of man to his Qod. It enjoins an immediate fulfilment 
of the relation, in the one case not less than in the other. The first 
act in obedience to its golden rule is death to the relation of man to 
man as owner to a chattel. Such was the blaze of light in which 
this truth was placed by the preaching and cmtduet of the apostles, 
that the question whether a Christian had a right to continue a slave- 
holder, was considered too absurd to be asked.* It was taken fog 
granted, as the merest matter of course, that masters after their con- 
version Would not hold theur servants as slaves.'*' Hoice eariy Chris- 



* Had our present version of the New Testament been made before the im- 
iiallowed era of African slavery, my assertion would probably have been borne 
out by 1 Tim. vi, 3. a passage which is now perfectly unintelligible. I «ay pre 
bahfyf for I know not what but a willingness to soothe the conscience of their royal 
master in licencing the merchandise of mai, could have warped translators, usually 
to clear*sighted, from a plain and obvious meaning into bald nonsense. Tlis 
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tianity, though it had other and more difficult work to do^ did over- 
throw slavery whenever it gained a foothold, sweeping away the 
vumatural relation, wherever it went, and bringing master and servant 
together on the level of a common brotherhood. I speak now of the 
reality of slavery, not of the name by which slaves as well as other 
servants were generally called, that word in its general import meant 
' nothing unfair or dishonorable ! 

Why should not the gospel, applied in the same way, have the same 
power now that it had then ? I cannot but believe it would produce 
the same effect in far less time, for now it has not so many other great 
obstacles to encounter. Its other opponents have in a great measure 
left the field, and its whole power may now be brought upon this one 
enemy. Men have not to be convinced of the existence of one only 
living and true God, of the resurrection and the coming judgment 
All these points are fully admitted. The sinfulness of sl^,veholding is 
but the next necessary link in the chain of truth. 

But my dear sir, it is absolutely essential to success, that the gospel 
should bp applied as it was by the apostles. With all our boasts about 
the holiness and power of our religion for these two or three hundred 
years past, it is plain slavery has been winning an easy victory over 
it, and that it has long beea as powerless to help the slave as he has 
been to help himself Slaveholders have been admitted to the church, 
and slavery has been justified from the Bible ! In this case, what 
could the Church do, and what could the Bible do? Could the 
Church preach one thing and practice another? Were the anti- 
slavery principles of the Bible worth a strJw, while slaveholders were 
allowed an inch or a hair's breadth of space in its hallowed precincts? 
No. If there were one sentence in the Bible admitting slavery, there 
might be ten thousand against it without any other efiect than that of 
confounding itself. The first thing to be done, to place ourselves 

apostle iadvised servants who had " believing masters'^ to serve them, simply 
because they were now fmihfuly beloved men. and would well BEWiJin 
THEiB 8ERVICK,— a Very good reason indeed. But the translators, not only 
without authority but against authority, make the apostle give such advice, 
because the masters were *^ partakers of the ftene^t,"— a reason which is no rea- 
son, for surely a man*s being a partaker of one benefit already, is no reason 
why I should confer upon him another by my service ! To makO'the language 
of the apostle intelligible, we are dnven t& the supposition that Ae took it for 
granted that a believing nuuter would be the best pay-master of his servants, and 
truly an apostle has a right to be understood when he uses plain Greek.— Sq« 
Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Vol. I. page 301. 
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where Paid and Peter stood, is either to cast slayeiy out of the ehnrch, 
or to organise the church anew so as to SxAd no fellowship with it, 
and to show that the Bible does not in any sentence, word, or syllable, 
a£R)rd to the slaveholder any justification whatever. Taking this o^t• 
set we might go on from conquest to conquest, leaving no enemies id 
our rear, having no traitors in our camp. The success of the gospel, 
thus arrayed against slavery, would be beyond any thing that has been 
seen in our days, for the attitude which its preachers have taken on 
this subject has paralyzed their energies and hindered their success on 
fevery other — which leads me to another topic 

The shutting of the. pulpit to the clainu of the daoe, and its sycopkanqf 
to the slaoeholdeTf have brought deep reproach upon the goapeL Who of 
all the enemies of Christ does not know that his religion claims to be 
the friend of the friendless, that it professes to level pride and send the 
highest of the high down to the side of the meanest victim of oppres- 
sion ? Well would it be, says the scoffer, if it worked sa But every 
soofier knows that it does not, and with a laugh of bitter scorn points 
to the poor neglected slave for the proof. Sea and land they will 
compass, he says, to make one proselyte, and add to the glmry of their 
church, but if ease, and popularity, and safety, and money are to be 
spent to raise the poor bruised captive from his prison house, they are 
on the other side of the way. <JVl<>re candid minds, too, are afflicted 
with painful doubts, when they see that the Christian religion with all 
its solemn motives and awful sanctions gets no practical hold of the 
hearts and lives of its professors. Can it be, says the waxy inquirer, 
that a religion is from God which leaves the mind dead to such enormous 
M'rong ? Can that instrumentality be designed to reclaim the world 
from <in, which utterly overlooks the most enormous of sins with which 
it is placed in absolc^te contact? What wonder when the case is 
pitiable enou^^h to call angels from their spheres, and- to make the 
very rocks weep ; and when the wrong is outrageous enough to make 
the stoutest tremble for the foundations of social happiness; and 
when the gospel ministry have in their hands the power to assuage the 
woe and check the wrong, and will not use it, — what wonder, I say, if 
the wicked triumph over the gospel, and the weak and doubting de- 
spair of it ? And whi^t wonder if God should forsake such a ministry ? 
Have we not found it hard to account for the smaUi^ess of the success 
which has attended all modem efibrts to spread the gospel m foreifa 
parts 7 What a world of ado has been made to convert the heatheiiy 
and after all how little has been done ! How long would the little 
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christian lights that haye been kindled by American missionaries con- 
tinue to bum, if the missionaries were to be recalled ? Perhaps it 
it would not to be very unreasonable to expect that the dark waves of 
heathenism would roll oyer them alF, in less than five years ! Why, 
the forces now in the missionary field, at the outset of Christianity, 
would have given the death-blOw to paganism in every country which 
they have visited. But if any suppose that I underrate the success o " 
missionary labors,. they will still agree with me that it has been very 
small compared with the expense of life and means. The frown of 
God seems to be upon it, for some reason or other. And for what 
reason is it, I ask, if not becaud^ the church has sided with the oppres- 
sor — ^has passed by the poor wounded man, on the other side ? God 
will notsuffer so hard-hearted a gospel to overspread the earth: He 
will not give success to such a base, cringing, timcrserving gospel. 
He reserves the final triumphs over idolatry, obscenity and blood, to a 
church with pure hands, and to a humane, self-denying, open-hearted, 
uncalculating, uncompromising gospel. He will not set religion afloat 
without good morals, nor give currency to the mischievous lie, that 
holiness can flourish without honesty f 

After what I have said, you will not be surprised at what I am going 
to demand of you as a minister of Christ. A passing notice of slavery 
in your sprmons and prayers, though you should take the right ground, - 
is not sufficient Remember this ^s a crisis hour, that the sin of slavery 
has brought us to the verge of destruction, that it is not confined to the 
South, nor to the form in which it exists at the South, and that to dis- 
lodge and rout it, is the most difficult victory the gospel has now to 
achieve. You will need, then, to gird yourself to the work, with an eye 
on all its parts, and means, and difficulties, and a heart resolved to 
measure your faithfulness to the gospel by your faithfiilriess to the slave. 
You will find yourself unfolding in his behalf the second table of the 
law, and making his case the test and touchstone of bbedience, both to 
the second and the first You will find yourself so preaching, even 
when you do not mention the slave or slavery, that no one will hesitate 
to say that you preach an anti-slavery sermon. You will carry out your 
principles, firom the sunderingof chains to the severing of the cord of caste, 
Bdng thoroughly convinced that the church has sinned grievously by 
its silence, and its participation, you will act as though the first object 
was a thorough reform. In ahprt, yon will be an active and uncom- 
promising and always-abounding antt-stavery man. Yon wiH not 
need to be urged. forward by an Anti>SlaYery Society or lecturer, but ^ 
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you will rather by your wbde wei^t of charmcter and influence^ and 
time and eloquence, urge forward the Anti-Slavery Society and its 
lecturers to attempt great things. You will feel that the anti-slavery 
work is your work hy the very vows of your ordination, and that the 
society is only the means of uniting all, of every n^me and sect, upon 
an object which is too wide to be confined to any one sect 

The great mass of ministers, of all denominations, you will agree 
with me, come far short of meeting my demands, even when they 
profSiss to take sides with the slav& I wish to call your attention to 
some, of the arguments by which they seek to justify their opposition, 
their standing aloo^ or their weak and spiritless advocacy of the 
abolition cause. 

1.^ The Anti-Slavery Society is not an ecclesiastical body, and of 
course has no right to dictate to the churches. To yield to its sway 
and be carried away in its excitement, would be to compromise the 
liberty of the churches. What! has any self-coi^titoted body of men 
a right to dictate to the ministers of the gospel what they shall preach 
and what they shall not preach ? 

Certainly not No such right is claimed by the Anti-Slavery Society. 
It simply claims the right to pla(^ before every church, and every 
minister, and every man, M^ r€(uon9 why they should instantly exert 
their whole influence, whether preaching or praying, acting or talking, 
in behalf of the slave. Is this an invasion of ecclesiactical liberty? 
Has not even every individual a right to publish his opinion of the 
duty of ministers and churches j and is he not, in some cases, solemnly 
bound to do it 

Some ministers complain because abolitionists insist that they ought 
to admit anti-slavery lecturers to their pulpits, and read antirslavery 
notices, and denounce them as opposers because they do not They 
say that in so doing, these abolitionists invade their gospel liberty, and 
support the doctrine that a minister must open his pulpit doors to eveiy 
person who comes along. But the abolitionists do no such thing. 
They do not insist that ministers should pursue the course they ask, 
wUhflut goodredaonSf but they insist that the reasons are good. They 
say that the anti-slavery lecturers, with, perhaps a very few exceptions, 
ought to have been welcomed to their pulpits, as men well qualified 
to plead for this holy cause. They say that whether a minister is 
4>ound to read every notice or not, the anti-slavery cause has a claim 
m^oa him fiir loch aidt which he cannot set aside, either in his own 
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SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE UNDER THE ' 
AUTHORITY OP CONGRESS.* 

The Federal Constitation inTests ooogress with power to " make all 

ueed^ roles and regqlationa,'* respecting the territories b^onging to 

the United States — to '^ex^xase exdusive jurisdiction in aU cases 

, whatsoever" o?er the District of Columbia, — and ^ to regulate coni> 

merce among the several states.'' 

The territory of Florida at the last census contained 15,501 slaves. 
Abolitionists, regarding slavery as unjust, <Tuel^ and sinful, have peti- 
tioned congress to make such needful rules and r^ulations respecting 
that territory, as shall relieve it from so baneful an mstitution. If this 
prayer proves them to b^ fanatics, incendiaries, and nullifiers, they are 
at a loss to understand why these epithets have never been applied to 
the congress of 1787, for enacting that in the territory north-west of the 
Ohio ^ Snere shaU be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude otherwise 
than in the punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have been 
duly convictea"-rnor to the Congress of 1799, which, while the<»nsti- 
tution still authorized the states to import slaves, made '^les and regu* 
lations" for giving immediate emancipation to every slave that mig|ht 
be introduced into the ttrrUory of Mississippi from beyond the limits 
of the United Statesf — nor to the congress of 1820, for enacting "that 
in all that territory ceded by France to the United States under the 
name of Lousiana which lies north of thirty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes of north latitude, not included within the limits of the state of 
Missouri, slavei^ and involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crimes whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted j 
shall be and is hereby for ever prohibited." 

It is also extraordinary that Runxs King should have ventured in 
1819 to utter Uie following language in the United States' Senate, 
"The power to make aH needfi3 regulations, includes the power to 
determine what r^ulations are needtui, and if a regulation prohibiting 
flkivery within any territory of the United States he {as U has been) 
deemed needful, congress possess the power to make the same, and 
moreover to pass all laws necestery to cany this power into execution." 
Eqnatty extraordinary is it that Danibl Wbbstbr should have set his 
name to a document asserting that " the power of congress over its 9wn 

* This tract is one of the cliuyten of an enlarged edition of Jat's Ii|Q0|BT, 
O0W preparing for tlie preis, wlitoh the aathor hat kindly allowed ut tf pvMteh 
in advaDce.--ED. 

t See act of April, 17M. 
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territories, ii by the very terms of the constitation unlimUed, If in itn 
judgment it be needful for the benefit of a territory to enact a prohi- 
bition of slavdrj, it would seeiA to be as much Within its pOw6r of 
lefflslation as any other ordinary act of le^siation."'^ 

jThe power of congress oyer its territones is enlarged, if possible, in 
relation to the DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA by the peculiar phrase- 
ology of the constitution. The authority of the Briti^i parliament oifer 
its colonies, however great, is still limited, ftnd a claim to '* exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever," would produce a rebellion. Yet 
such is flie jurisdiction expressly and unequivocally granted over th(^ 
District Let us see to what mimite subjects this junsSction is actually 
applied. '* The United States have ever claimed absolute and exclusive 

Sroperty in the streets. Their claim has been sustained by a grave 
ecision of the Supreme Court, fitum which it appears that the United 
States may close the streets improved at our expense, sell the land^ 
and place the proceeds in thid public treasury.'' — Memorial ofthtetiff* 
ration of the city of Washington to congress j 16 Dec.f 1835. 

On the 24th May, 1828, congress passed a law permitftng tl^ corpo- 
rations of Washington, Geor^own, and Alexandria, to subscribe for 
stock in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. Congress imposes 
taxes on the District, appoints rhagistrates, regulates thefees of offioeu 
builds bridges, macadamizes roads, incorporates Banks, Colleges, ana 
Medical Societies ; gives mechanics a Hen on the buildings they erect, 
and prescribes the powers of city corporations. What ingenuity, then, 
can frame a plausible ar^ment a^ins^ its power to regulate or interdict 
property in human beings on its own soil; ft power claimed and 
exercised in a greater or less degree by the legislature of every slave 
state in the Union ? 

If congress does not possess this power^ certainly no other govern* 
ment does, and the District presents the sin^lar spectacle of a civilized 
community in which a portion of the inhabitants may be subjected to 
every imaginable outrage, and utterly denied all legal protection ; and 
to crown the revolting absurdity, this state of things is rendered per- 
petual by the absence of any authority to change it But it is said 
by northern politicians eager for southern Votes, that although congress 
possess the constitutional power to abolish slavery in the district, good 
faith forbids its exercise, because had Virginia and Maryland supposed 
this power would ever be exercised, they would not have made the 
cessions which now form the District 

It would be indeed a singular argument before a court of justice for 
tlie recovery of an estate that had been unconditionally conveyed in 
fee, that the owner did not improve it m the manner the grantor had. 
expected. But the plea is as false as it is invalid. The constitation 
was adopted before the cessions-were made, and we find in the dd^ates 
respecting it in the Virginia convention, tiiat the extent of the jim»> 
diction to be exercised by congress over the proposed District was 
clearly understood — we give a few extracts from the speeches. 

Mtu George Mason. "Thought there were few clauses in ths 

* Memorial of the citizens of Boston' drafted by a Ciwmiittee of which Mt. 
Webster was chairman, and signed by him. 
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COQilitiMll JM> dangerous w that which gave con^rees ezoluaiye power 
of legislatioQ within the ten miles square. This clause gave them 
vnUmfed (ttUhmrUy in ivery possible case in the DislKictJ'\ 

Mr. Gratson. *' Unless you coiysider the ten miles square as a 
stRte^ pentons bound to labor, who shall escape therein, will not be 
delivered up, for they are only to be dehvered up after they shall have 
escaped into a state. After mature deliberation he could not find that 
the ten miles souare was to be looked upon even as part of a state, 
but to be totally independent of all, subject to the exclusive legislation 



Mr, Patrick Hevrt. *' Congress have a right, by this clause, to 
make a law that such a district shall be set apart for any purpose tliev 
please, and that any man who shall act contrary to their commands 
within the ten miles square shall be hanged." — mUotVs illustrations of 
Federal Constitution, - 

We are not aware that the most ** reckless" abolitionists have ever 
^ven to the " exclusive jurisdiction" a more Wberai construction than 
Old these distinguished Virginians, and yet our craven statesmen would 
&in persuade us that it never occurred to the people of Virginia and 
Maryland,, that this jurisdicti<m might one day be exercised for the 
pjpotection of the inalienable rights Si man ! True it is, they did not 
object to the extent of jurisdiction hecoMae it might be favorable to 
human liberty. Men, women, and children, were not then the staple 
exports of Virginia and Maryland, and it is only since the cultivation 
of cotton, that our land has been afflicted with pro-slavery politicians 
Rnd divines. No Virginia statesman at that day would have dared to 
object to this clause because it gave conoress power to abolish slavery 
in the District. In the very convention in which Patrick Henry com- 
. plained of the unlimited grant of jurisdiction,- he exclaimed, speaking 
of slavery, " I repeat it again, that it would rejoice my very soul, that 
every one of my fellow beings was epiancipated j" and we are all 
famUiar with Jenerson's denunciations of slavery. W^hiaeton also 
declared that he would never purchase another slave, ana that he 
woiikl give bis sufira^ for the abolition of slavery by legislative 
authority. William Pmckney in 1789, pronounced in the* Maryland 
House of Dele^tes, an eloquent and indignant invective against 
slavery, exclaiming, '*In^the name of God should we not attempt to 
wipe away this stigma, as far as the impressions of the times will 
allow ? If we dare not strain legislative authority so as to root up the 
evil at .ONCE, let us do all we dare, and lop the exuberance of its bran- 
ches. I would sooner temporize than do nothing. At least we should ^ 
show our wishes by it.** 

To talk about the abolition <^ slavery in the District of Columbia 
half a century after its cession, being a breach of faith towards those 
who made the cession, ii to insult the revolutionary patriots of the South 
by bringing them down to the moral leve^of the lynch elubs and poli- 
tioiaos of me present day. And is it one of the innumerable charges 
against abolitionists that they are solicitiiig congress to perpetrate m» 
fareaoh of faith? Alas lor the moriaSfty of our country! multitudes 
psiticipate in tfaeir ^t In 18S8y eleven hundred infyabitmti of th$ 
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DistfktV^^oned congress for the gradual abolition of slavery among 
them. The same year the Legislatare of Pennsylvania instructed 
theii membuB of congress to procure, if possible, an act abolishing the 
system. In 1829, the House oif Representatives direct^ the committee 
of the District to *' inquire into the expediency of providing by law for 
the gradual abolition of slavery in the District*' The same year the 
New York assembly voted to instruct the members of congress from 
that state ^*to make every possible exertum," to effect the passage of a 
law for the abolition of ^very in the District of Columbia. 

In 18^6, the Legislature of Vermont '* Resolved, that congress do 
possess the power to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia.'' 

In 18S7, the Massachusetts Senate ''Resolved, that congress 
having exclusive legislation in the District of Columbia, possess the 
right to abolisb slavery and the slave-trade therein, and that the early 
exercise of such right is demanded bv the enlightened sentiment of tlie 
civilized world, by the principles of the revoluuon, and by humanity." 

Not only is slavery in the District maintained by the authority of con- 
gress, but under the same authority free nien are converted into slaves 
by a process, which for shameful injustice and enormous wickedness, 
has no parallel in the despovisms of Russia or Turkey. Any justice 
of the peace in the city of W ashin^ton, may, on' no other evidence than 
a dark complexion, cause a free citizep to be immured in the United 
States' prison on the charge of being sutpeeied of being a fugitive slave. ' 
Notice is then given in the newspapers of his commitment, and his 
master is required to take away his property. But being free, no 
master of course releases him from his dungeon, and after the expiration 
of a certain number of days, his prison doors are thrown open, and he 
is led forth to the auction stand, and there sold as a slave for life to 
pa^r his JAIL FEES, in other words, to put money into the pockets of 
united States' oflBkiers. This horrible atrocity is not, of unfrequent 
occurrence, and congress decline bH action respecting it And now 
we ask, is it for protesting against such abominations, and for main- 
taining the ri^ht of congress ^ abolish slaverer at the seat of the fedeml 
government mat Chancellor Walworth and ms associates have held up 
the abolitionists to public indignation ? 

T»B AMERICAN SLAVBxTRADB. 

There was a time when the traffic in human flesh was deemed 
odious,, and even now, colonization orators occasionally find it expedient 
to speak very disrespectfully of the .^^can slave-trade, but at this day, 
' who presumes to utter a murmur against the Am brican slave-trade, 
except ''a few wretched fanatics?" The capital of the proudest 
repuoUc in the world, is the depot of a mighty commerce in the souls 
and bodies of men — a commerce under the immediate control and pro- 
tection of a government which wjth wonderful effiontery, dared to 
insert in a solemn treaty the hypocritical declaration, ^ Whereas the^ 
the traffic in slaves is irreconcilable with the prindples of hnmani^ 
and justice, and whereas both His Majesty and the United States are 
desirous of continuing their efl^brts to promote its entire abdititm, it m 
hereby agreed that both the cootracting parties shaft use their belt 
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ttideavofs to aoooaapliflli ao deMrable an ebjeet."* fint qv#d j^ 
cant loses its baseness, compared with the turpitude of condomiMitf 
to deMh 9A a Pirate, the man who buys a savage m A^q», jmS 
sells him in Washington, and y^ granting in the same oUy, licemMt 
at four hundred dolEurs each, to buy and sell native Amencans **f«r 
profit !"t 

Before entering into details respecting the Ameucan traffic, it OMgr 
be well to remarK that the compeotion of free with slave labor, in tk» 
bread-stu^ and other productions of Maryland, Virginia, and ^ojtth 
Carolina, had greatly diminished the value of slaves, and promised to 
prepare the way for general emancipation at no distant day. But the 
rapid extension of the cotton and sugar cultivation, and the settlement 
of the new states at the south and west, save to the northern slaves a 
value as articles of export, which they aid not possess as labQifivs. 
The three states we have mentioned, denied by their climate the privi- 
lege of Rowing cotton and sugar, have, of late years, vigorously prose* 
cuted the business of breeding slaves for the southern market The 
District of Columbia from its central situation became a convenient 
depot for the slaves collected from the surrounding country; while the 
absence of state control, and the non-interference of congress gaveio 
the factories established in the national domain, as unlimited power 
over the treatment and stowage of their human cattle, as could be 
enjoyed on the coast of Guinea. 

In 1829, Mr. Miner, a member of the House of Representatives from 
Pennsylvania, introduced a resolution directing the committee on th^ 
District, to " inquire into the slave-trade as it exists and is carried on 
through the District, and that they report to the house such amendments 
to the existing laws as shall seem to them to be just'' In his/speech 
on the occasion many appalling facts were disclosed. It api>earea that 
in the last five years, independent of the factorv prisons in the District, 
xeven hundred and forttf-ivoo colored people had been committed to the 
jail in Washington. And were these persons accused or convicte4 
of crime? J^ot one. Four hundred and fifty- two were lo4ged in the 
United States' prison for safe keeping pnor to exportation, and t%oo 
hundred and ninety were imprisoned on suspicion, real or aiBfected, of 
being fugitive slaves, and if not claimed as such, were to be sold as 
SLAVES FOR LIFE to raisc moucy to pay jail fbbs to United States' 

OFFICERS. 

Of the practical operation of a system sanctioned by the laws of 
congress, take the following example. "Visiting the prison," says 
Mr. Miner, " and passing through the avenues that lead to the qelis, 
I was struck with the appearance of a woman having three or four 
children with her-rone at the breast. She presented such an aspect 
of wo that I could not help inquiring her story,' It was simply this, 
she was a slave, but had married a man who was free. Bj^ nim she 
had ei^ht or nine children. ^ Moved by i^tural affijction, the father h«d 
labored to support the children, but fls they attained. an age to ^ 
valuable in the market, perhaps ten or twelve, the master sold them^ 

* Treaty with Great Britain, 24th Dec., 1814. 
* t Law of the city of Washington, passed 28th Jujj^, 1991. 
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•ae mfter another was Uiken away and sokl to the skve-deakrir She 
had come to an age to be no longer profitable as a breeder, and her 
master had separated her fi-om her husband, and sent her and her chU- 
dven to tour prison for sale." As illustrative of the horrors of this 
traffic, Mr. Miner infonned the house of an incident that occurred . 
during the previous session of .confess. A free colored man had 
married a slave; with the avails of Ss industiy he had^ in the course 
of some years, purchased the freedom of his wife and children. He 
left home on business, and on his return found his house tenantless. 
His wife and children had been kidnapped by |he slave-dealers, and it 
was afterwards discovered, that they had first been confined in a 
^tory-prison at Alexandria, And then sent to a distant market. 

So long ago as 1802, the grand jury of Alexandria presented the 
s^ve>trade in the district as a grievance. '* These dealers in the 
persons of our fellow men," says the jury, ** collect within this district 
from varibus parts, numbers of these victims of slavery, and lodge then} 
in some place of confinement, until they have completed their numbers. 
They are then turned out in our streets, and exposed to view, loaded 
with ekams^ as though they had committed some heinous offence against 
oar laws. We consider it as a grievance that citizens fi-om distant 
parts of the United States should' be permitted to come within the 
District And pursue a traffic fraught with so much misery to a class of 
bmgs entitled to our protection by the laws of Justice and humanity ; 
and that the interposition of civil authority cannot be had to prevent 
parents 'being wrested from their offspring, and children from their 
parents, without respect to the ties of nature. We considerthese grieif* 
ances demanding legislative redress," — ^that is, redress by congress. 

In 1816, Judge Morell of the Circuit Court of the United States, in 
his charge to the grand jury of Washington, remarked, speaking of the 
slave-trade, " The frequency with which the streets of the city h^ been 
crowded with manacled cmtioeSy sometimes on the Sabbathy could not 
fail to shock the feeling ot all humane persons ; that it was repugnant 
to the spirit of our political institutions, and the rights of man, and he 
believed was <»lculated to. impair the public morals by familiarizing 
scenes of cruelty to the minds of youth.*' Should a judse now venture 
to express such sentiments in Washington, he would probably be 
Ufnehed as an incendiary. The same year, the House of Representa- 
tives, on motion of John Randolph, appointed a committee "to inquire 
into the existence of an inhuman and ilie^ traffic of slaves carried on 
in, and through the District of Columlna, and report whether any, and 
what measures are necessary for putting a stop to the same." This 
traffic is now far more extensive and far more lucrative than it was in 
1819, and viotr, it is contrary to the rules of the house to consider anif 
proposition relating to slavery I 

The Alexandria Gazette of June 22d, 1897, thus describes the scene* 
sanctioned by obr republican and christian congress. '* Scarcely a we^ 
passes without some of these wretohed creatures b^ng driven throu^ 
our streets. After having been confined and sometimes manaded m 
a loathsome prison, they are turned out in public view, to take their 
deparbre for the South. The children and some (^ the women aie 
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generaUy crowded into a cart or wagon, while others follow on foot, 
not unfrequenUy kand-cv^td and chained tdgethen Here you may 
behMd fathert and brothers leaving behind them the dearest objects of 
aflbction, and moving slowly along in the mute agony of despair— 
thenre the yoimg motlwr sobbmg over the infant whose innocent smiles 
seem but to increase her misery. From some you will hear the burst 
of bitter lamentation, while from others the loud hysteric laugh breaks 
finth, denoting still aeeper agony.** 

In 1828, ja petition for the suppression of' this trade, was presented 
, to congress signed by more than one thousand inhabitants of the Distriet, 

In 1830, the "Washington Spectator" thus gave vent to its indig- 
nation. 

''tbb slave-trade in the capital. 

"Let it be known to the citizens of America, that at the veir time 
when the procession which contained the President of the United 
States and nis cabinet, was marching in triumph to the capitol, another 
kind of procession was marching another way; and that consisted of 
cokMred human beings, hand-cuffed in pairs, .and driven along by what 
had the appearance of a man on horseback ! A similar scene was 
repeated on Saturday last ; a drove consisting of males and females, 
chained in couples, starting from Roby*8 tavern on foot for Alexandria, 
where with others they are to embark on board a slaoe-^hip in waiting 
to convey them to the South. Where is the O'C^kinell in this republic, 
that will plead for the emancipation of the District of Columbia?" 
Alas! the Washington editor, living amon^ slave-traders, never 
imagined, that such an 0*Connell would be denounced by northern 
genUeHien, as a "reckless incendiary," that northern members of con> • 
gress would treat his petitions^with indignity, and that a northreu 
president would pledge himself to the South, never to consent to the 
propoeed emancipation. 

Let us now take a nearer view of this traffic The National Intelli- 
genoer of Uie 88th March, 1836, printed in Washington, contained the 
wUowiBg advertiseoients. 

"cash for five H17NDRBD NEGROES. 

" Including both sexes fiy>m ten to twenhr-five years of age. Persons 
having likely servants to dispose o^ will nnd it to their interest to give 
US a <^1, as we will give higher prices in cash, than any other pur- 
chaser who is now, or may hereafter come into the marebt. 

Feanelxn & Armvield, Alexandriia." 

"cash POR THREE HUNDRED NB6R0BS. 

•*The highest cash price will be given by the subscriber for nt^Nxm 
of t»oCh sexea firom the ages of twelve to twenty-eight 

W^illiam H. Williams, Washington.** 

"cash for four hundred negroes. 

"Indndiog both lezM from twelve to twenty-five years of age. 

James H. Birch, Washington dty.*^' 
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"cash rOR NEOROBS. 

** We will at all tim^s give the highest prices m eaih for likely young 
iii^roes of both sexes from ten to tmrty jrears of age. 

J. W. Neal & Co., Waahtngton, D. C.» 
' Hefe we find three traders in the district advertising in one day for 
twelve hundred negroes, and a fourth oflTerin^ to buy an indefinite 
noinber* Does any one inquire how thes6 multitudes are disposed of? 
we ask his attention to the following notice inserted in the National 
InU4tigeacer of 10th February, 1836. 

''Alexandria aUd New Orleans packets* 

"Brig Tribune^ Samuel C. Bosh, master, will sail as above on 
the 1st January — Bri§ Isaac Franklin, William Smith, master, on 
the 15th January — Brig Uncos, Natb. Boush, master, on the 1st 
February. They will continue to leave this port on the Ist and 15th 
of each month throughout the shipping season. They are all vessels 
of the first class, commanded by experienced and accommodating 
officers. Will at all times go up the Mississippi by steam, and every 
exertion tised to promote the interest of shippers amd comfort of pas- 
sengers. Shipper^ may prevent disappointment by having their bilU 
of lading ready the day previous to sailing, as they will go promptly at 
the time. Servants that are intended to be skipped will at any time be 
received for safe keeping at twenty-five cents per day. 

John Arm field, Alexandria;'' 

This infamous advertisement of the regular sailing of three 
SLAVEIRS and the ofler of the use of the factory prison, is inserted in 
one of the principal journals of the United States, and published under 
the eye of the feaeral government — a government professing to believe 
that " the traffic in slaves is irreconcilable with the principles of humanity 
and justice!" From a letter of the 23d January, 1834, by the Rev. 
Mr. Leavitt, and published in New York, it appears that he visited 
the factory of Franklin & Armfield and was. admitjted into its spacious 
prison. He was informed by one of the principals " that the number % 
of slaves carried from the District the year before (1833) was about 
one thousand, but it would bO much grea>3r this year; ho expected 
their house alone would ship at least eleven or twelve' hundred." One 
of the above named slavers being in port, Mr. Leavitt went on board. 
"IJer name js the Tiibune. The captain very obligingly took us to 
ail parts of the vessel. The hold is aopropriated to the slaves and is 
divided into two apartments. The after-hold will carry about eighty 
women, and the other about one hundred men." On either side were 
|M?tf platforms running the whole lensjth, one raised a few inches and 
the other halfway up Co thfe deck. They were about five or six feet 
de««p. On these the slaves lie as close as they can stow away." 

This vile commerce is carried on by land as well as by water. 
Skve coffles are formed, at the prisons in the District, and thence set off* 
on.their dreary journey into the interior, literally in chains. A gentle^ 
man* thus describes a oofHe he met on the road in Kentucky. "I 

* The Rev. Mr. 'Dickey. 
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discovered about forty black men all chained together in the following 
manner; each of them was handcufl^, and they were arranged in 
rank and file ; a chain, perhaps forty foet long, was stretched between 
two ranks, to which short chains were joinM, which connected with 
the hand-cufl&. Behind them were, I suppose, thirty women in double 
rank, the coitfiUs tied hand to handJ^ These coffles pass the very 
capitol in wmch are assembled the legislators by whom they are 
anthorized, and over whose beads is floating the broad banner of the 
r^ublic, too justly alas ! described by an English satirist as, 

" The fustain flag that proudly waves, 
In splendid mociiery o*er a land of slaves.** 

But the traffic in the District, great and horrible as it is, is but a 
branch of this vast and accursed commerce. Let us take a look at it, 
beyond the ten miles square. 

Mr. Niles informs us in his Baltimore Register, that 'Mealing in 
slaves has become a large business ; establishment^ are made in several 
places in Maryland and Virginia, at which they are sold like cattle ; 
these places oi deposit are strongly built, and well supplied with iron 
thumb-screws and gags, and ornamented with cowskms and other 
w^pe, oftentimes bloody." 

The advertisements of the traders in Baltimore, show that the Mary- 
land Colonization Society, in their endeavors to suppress the slave- 
trade, inay find a field for their labors nearer home than the coast of 
Afiica. We give som^ samples. 

''Austin Woolfolk, of Baltimore, wishes to inform tHe slaveholders 
of Maryland and Virginia, that their friend still lived to give them cash, 
and the highest cash price for their negroes, &c." 

''General slave agency oPFicE.^^ld establishment Wert 
Fayette street. Gentlemen planters from the South, and others who 
.wish to purchase negroes, would do well to give me a call. 

Lewis Scott.*' 

"Cash for two hundred negroes. — The highest cash prices wiU 
be paid for negroes of both sexes, by application to me, or my agent at 
Booth's garden. Hope H. Si^ater.** 

We will next turn to the once high-minded, but now sordid and 
degraded Virginni, the Congo of North America. Shall we be rebuked 
by northern politit^ans and merchants for speaking thus disrespectfully 
of "our southern brethren?" Let them reserve their rebuke for 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph who in the Virginia Legislature of 
1832, declared that his state had been converted into "One grand 
menageriet where men are reared for the market, like oxen for the sham- 
bles,^ This same gentlieman thus compared the foreign with the 
domestic traffic. "The trader (African^ receives the slaye a Strang 
in aspect, language, and manner, from tne merchant who brought him 
fi:om the interior. But here, sir, individuals whom the master has 
known from infancy — whom be \aM seen sporting in the -innocent 
gambols of childhood-^who have been accustomed to look to him tor 
]vrotection, he tears from the mather^s arms, and sells into « stratige 
emm^, among a strange people^ subject to cruel taskmasters* In my 
opiiiion it is much worsb.*^ 
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Mrl C. F. Mercer asserted in the Virginia Convention of 18S9, 
** The tables of the iiatural growth of the slave population demoostrftte, 
when compared with the increase of its numbers m the commonwealth 
for twenty years past, that an annual 'revenue of notlesis than a midmon 
AND A HALF DOLLARS, is derived from the exportation of a part i>f this 
population." — Debates^ p. 199. 

Professor E. A. Andrews dves a conversation he had with a trader 
on board a steamboat on the Potomac In 1835. "In seUins his slav/es, 

N assures me that he never separates families, but mat in pvr- 

ehasing them, he is often compelled to do so, for that his business n to 
purchase, and he must take such as are in the market ' Do you often 
huy the wife without the husband V * Yes, very often, and frequently, 
too, they sell me th'e mother while they keep the children. / have often 
hwwn them take away the infant from the mother's breast and keep U, 
while they sold her. Children from one to ei^teen months old, are 
now worth about one hundred dollars.' "* 

The town of Petersburg seems to enjoy a large portion of this com- 
merce, judging from the advertisemetits of its merchants ; for example : 

''cash for neorobs. 

" The subscribers are particularly anxious to make a shipnuni of 
negroes shortly. All persons who have slaves to part widi, will do 
w^l to call as soon as possible. Ovbrlt & Saunders." 

**The subscriber being desirous of makino' another shipment by the 
Brig Adelaide to New Orieans, on the first oi March, will give a good 
market price for fitly liegroes from ten to thirty years old. 

Henrt DAVia** 

" The subscriber wishes to purchase one hundred slaves of both sexes 
from the ago of ten to thirty, for which he is disposed to give much 
higher prices than have heretofore been given. He will can on those 
fivm-g in the adjacent counties to see any property. Anslbt Davis." 

Mr. Collier of Richmond appears to be one of the most eminent and 
enterprising merchants engaged in this ^rade, of whom the Ancient 
Dommion can boast. We give extracts from his 

"NOTICE. 
'* This is to inform my former acquaintances and the public/g«ierally> 
that I yet continue in the SLAVE-TRADE at Richmond, Firgtnto, 
and will, at all times, buy, and give a fair market price for jfottng 
negroes. Persons in this state,- Maryland, or North Carolina, wishing 
to sell lots of negroes, are particularly requested to forward their wished 
to me, by mail, at this place. Persons wishing to purchase lots of 
negroes are requested to give me a caU,4Ui I keep constantly on hand 
at this place, a great many for sale,^nd have at this time the use of 
one hundred youn^ negroes, consisting of boys, young men, and giils. 
'1 will sell at all times at a small advance on cost to suit ptureheutrs, 
1 have comfortable rooms, with a Jail -attaohed for the reoeptioii of 
negroes, and persons coming to this place to sell slaves, can be aooom- 
tUMated, and every attention necessary will be given^ to have them 

* Slavery and the domestic slave-tiade in the tJnited States, p. 147 
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weU attended to ; and when it may be desired!,' Uie reoeptiort of the 
company of iftntlemen dealing in slaves, will conveniently and atten- 
tively be received. My situation is veiy healthy and suitable for the 
business. Lewis A. Collibe." 

It is now time to attend to the results of this commerce. Mr. Meroer, 
as already stated, estimated the annual revenue to Virginia from the 
erp6ri of hnman flesh at one million and a half of dollars. But this 
was in 1839, before the trade had reached its present palmy state. 
The "Virginia Times** in 1S36, in an article on the importance of 
increasing' the banking capital of the commonwealth, estimates the 
number <? slates exported for sale the ** last twelve months,** at fbrtj 
thoasand ; each slave averaging six hundred dollars, and yielding thus 
a capital of twenty^four millions of which the editor thmks at least 
thnteen millions might be contributed for banking purposes! 

We will now follow some of these slaves beyond the borders of 
their native state. Nile's Register for July, 1830, mentions undef the 
head of 

•* Domestic SLAVB-tRADB. — The schooner Lafayette with a cai^ 
from Mrfotk for New Orleans, narrowly escaped being captured by 
them on the voyaj^e. Th^ were subdued after considerable difficulty, 
and twenty-five of them were bolted doion to the deck until the arrival • 
of the vessel at New Orleans,** 

In 1831, the Brig Comet, a slaver from Alexandria, with a cargo 
of one hundred and sixty slaves, was wrecked on Abaco, one of me 
Bahamas. 

Joseph Wood of Hamburgh South Carolina, a "gentleman dealing 
in slaves,** advertises that he " has oh hand a likely' parcel of Virginia 
negroes, and receives new supplies every fifteen days.^ 

"AiTCTiojf SALE, By Thomas S. Gadscn. 

** This day will be sold at the north of the Exchange at 1 1 o'clock a 
sniall gang of negroes accustomed to the culture of cotton and provisions, 
viz., four men, seven women, seven boys, a^ed as follows, fourteen, 
nine, eight, six, five, three, and two years old, and two infants ten 
and three months' old. — Conditions, cash." — Charleston Courier, 2d 
Nov., 1834. 

There are no data by which we can ascertain with certainty the 
number of slaves exported. We have seen that one trader alone in 
Alexandria has three slavers, and despatches one on the first and 
fifteenth of each month during the shipping season. How often the 
coffles depart from Washington we are not informed, but if we are to 
believe the testimony of judges, grand juries, and editors, the ehoiMA 
jnvcessions from the metropolis must be frequent Of the great staple- . 
of Virginia, FORTY THOUSAND HEAD, it seems, were exported 
in one year, and the Natchez Courier supposes that ten thousana were « 
sold in 1836, in Mississippi alone. If to the exports from Virginia, 
we add the moderate number of ten thousand from Maryland and 
North Carolina, we have a sale in one year of FIFTY THOUSAND 
human beings, ruthlessly torn from their families and homes, and sent 
to toil as beaists of burden in a strange land. 
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^ And bu congress tlie constHational rig^t to suppress diis aocnrsed 
Inde 7 We have already referred to the artide which authorises con- 
gress "to regulate commerce among the several states;" and we will 
now give the opinion of a gentleman who is guiltless aljke of naflifica- 
tion «uid fanaticism, who is honored by many as **the defender of the 
constitution," and who has been more than once nominated for the pre> 
sidency by a party professing very peculiar reverence for the constitution. 
Daniel Webstbr, in a aitocument bearing his signature, (the Boston • 
memorial) thus expressed himselC 

*'Comiperce in slaves since the year 1808 being as much subject to 
the regulation of congress as any other commerce, if it should see fit 
to enact that no slave should ever be sold from one state to another, it 
is not perceived how its constitutional right to make such provision 
could be questioned. It would seem to be too plain to be questioned, 
that congress did possess the power before the year 180S, to prohibit the 
migration or importation of slaves into (its femtori^ (ana in fact it 
exercised that power) as well as into any new state, and that ita 
authority after that year, might be as fuUy exercised to prevent the 
miction or importation of slaves into an v one of the irfd states." This 

Snnion uttered in 1819, has been recently reiterated. — ^''Senate of the 
nited States; January 1837. 

** Mr. Wbbster. He had no hesitation in giving it as hb deliberate 
opinion that congress did, under the constitution, possess the power of 
legislating on the subject of slavery in t^e District of Columbia. With 
respect to the other subject in the resolutions ; the power to regulate 
the transfer of slaves from one state to another, there was no doubt in 
kis. mind that congress also possessed this power. The constitution 
conferred on congress the power to regulate the trade between the 
states, and so lon^ as the slaves remain^ property, they were subjecte 
of commerce, and as such came within the views of the constitution.** 

A former Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
gave in 1819, the following opinion. "To me the constitutional 
authority of congress to prohibit the migration or nnportation of slaves 
into any of the states does not appear questionable. The first article 
of the constitution specifies the legislative powers committed to congress. 
The ninth section of that article has these words — ' The ndgratton 6r 
importation of such persons as any of the now-existing states shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited bylhe congress prior to 
the year 1808. But a tax or doty may be imposed on such importa- 
tions^ not exceeding ten dollars for each person.' I understand the 
sense and meaning of this clause to be, that the power of the congress, 
ahhon^h oorQpetent to prohibit such migration and importation, was 
not to be exercised with respect to the then-exisHng stetes, (and them 
onlv) until the year 1808 ; but that congress were at liberty to make 
such prohibition as to any new state which might in the meantime be 
eftabbshed ; and further, that firom and after that period, they were 
anlhorbed to make such prohibition as to all the stetes, whether new 
or old. It will, I presume, be admitted, that slaves were the persom 
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Vol. III. No. XII. DECEMBER, 1837. Wholi No. 38. 

INTELLECT OF COLOllED MEN. 

When Raynal wondered why America had not produced any 
cdebrated men, JefSsnon replied, ^ when we Bhall have existed as a 
liation, as long as the Greeks before they had a Homer, the Romans 
a Virgil, or the French a Racine, there will be room for astonishment** 
And what room wonld there be for astonishment, if the people of 
Africa had not produced great men since the days when Sir John 
Hawkins commenced dealing in their living bodies, under authority 
of Clneen Elizabeth ? Is Slavery a system of education under which ^ 
a nation ought to be brought up from the lowest depth of barbarism 
to the summit level of Christendom in less than three hundred years? 
Would Lord Bacon have made himself the prince of philosophers if he 
had been brought to the court of Elizabeth in chains from some tribe 
as savage as were his own ancestors at the time of the Roman con- 
quest ? If we were to find among the descendants of Africa, under 
all their present disadvantages, minds equal in genius and acoom^ 
plishment to Bacon, Shakspeare, John Milton, or Sir Isaac Newton, 
Of to the mightiest of the Uving, or even to the second rate men who 
have sustained the honors of a civilized ancestry, might we not well 
expect them, in a few hundred years, with equal advantages to eclipse 
the glories of the European race ? 

What has becoriie of the literature of those ancient Britons who 
were slaves at Rome in the days of Nero ? We call on the asserters 
of European superiority to bring it forward, while we cite some of the 
instances in which negro and mulatto men have exhibited talents which 
do honor not only to themselves, but to htiman nature at lai]ge. Ail 
we claim for these cases, is, that they should stop the sentebce of 
inferiority against the descendants of Africa. 

We shall first quote a number of biographical notices .from the very 
learned woriiL ofihidJibbe GHgcire •» the Literature tftht Jfegroee. 

HANNIBAL. * 

** The Cvar Peter the first^ during his travels, had an opportunity of 
knowing Hannibal, the African negro, who had receivea a sood edu^- 
catkm; and who, under this monarch, became in Russia, ueutenant 
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genera) and director of artillery. He was decorated with the red 
nband of the order of St Alexander NenftkL Bemardin St Pierre 
and coldnel La Harpe, knew his son, a mulatto^ who had the reputa- 
tion of talents. In 1781, he was lieutenant general in a corps of 
artilkffy. It was he, who under the orders of prince Potemkin, minister 
at war, commenced the establishment of a port and fortress at Cherson, 
near the mouth of the Dnieper." 

AMO. 

'^Anthony William Amo, bom in Guinea, was brought to Europe 
when very young, and the princess of Brunswick, Wolrenbuttle, took 
charge of his education. Ue embraced the Lutheran religion, -pursued 
his studies at Halle, in Saxony, and at Wittemberg, and so distin- 
guished hiinself by his good conduct and talents, that the rector and 
council of the university of the last mentioned town, thought themselves 
obliged to give a public testimony of these in a letter ot felicitation. 

'* Amo, skilled in the knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, 
delivered with success, private lectures on philosophy, which are 
highly praised in the same letter. In a syllabus, published by the 
Dean of the Philosophical Faculty, it is said of this learned negro, that 
having examined the systems of ancients and modems, he selectea and 
taught all that was best of them." 

l'islbt gboffrot. 

'^L'lslet Geoffroy, a mulatto, is an officer of artillery and guardian 
of the Depot of Maps ai^d plans of the Isle of France. The twenty- 
third of Augist, 1786, he was named correspondent of the academy of 
sciences. He is acknowledged as such in the Connoiaance des temps 
for the year 1791, pubUshed in 1789, by this learned society, to whom 
Lisle! regularly transmitted meterorological observations and some- 
times hydrographical iournals. 

''His map of the Isles of France and Reunion, delineated' according 
to astronomical observations, the geometrical operations of La Caille, 
and particular plans was published in 1797, year 5, by order of the 
minister of marine. A new edition corrected from drawings transmitted 
by the author, was published in 1802, year 10, it is the best map of 
those isles that has yet appeared. 

" In the almanac of the Isle of France, which I have not been able 
to find at Paris, Lislet has inserted several memoirs, and among others 
the description of Pitrebot, one of the highest mountains of Uie ista 
This fact was communicated to me by M. Aubert du Petit Thouars, 
who resided ten years in the colony. 

*< Yet this man never visited the continent to hnprove his taste and 
.acquire knowledge. He has struggled against the obstacles created 
by the prejudices of the country. It is reasonable to suppose that he 
would nave performed more if 'brought, in His youth, to Europe, and 
breathing the atmosphere of the learned, he had found around him 
something which would have powerfully stimulated his curiosity and 
fiructified his genius. 

'*Soitie person belonghfif to the expedition of Captain Bandin, in- 
formed me, that Lislet,liaving established a scientific society at the 
Ue of iVanee, some whites refused to be memben^ merely beeaose its 
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,foander was a black. Have they not proved by their conduct tliat they 
were unworthy of this honor?*' 

JAMES oerham; 
'' James Derham, originally a slave at Philadelphia, was transferred 
by his master, to a physician, who gave him a subaltern employment, 
as a preparer of drugs. During the American war, he was sold by 
this physician to a surgeon, and by the surgeon, to Doctor Robert 
Dove, of New Orleans. Learned in languages, he speaks with facility, 
'English, French and Spanish. In 178S, at the age of twentv-one 
years, he became the most distinguished physician at New Orleans. 
'I conversed with him on medicine,' says t)r. Rush, *and found him 
very learned. I thought 1 could give him information concerning Uie 
treatment of diseases, but 1 learned more from him than he could 
expect from me.* *' 

THOMAS FU1.LEE. 

'^ Thomas Fuller, born in Africa, and residing at the distance of 
four miles from, Alexandria, in Viroinia, not knowing how to read or 
vmte, excited surprise by the facility with which he performed the 
miost difficult calculations. Of the different methods employed to put 
his talents to the proof, we select the following : One day he was 
asked, how many seconds of time have elapsed since the birth of an 
individual, who nad lived seventy years, seven months and as many 
days ? In a minute and a half he answered the question. One of 
the interrogators took his pen, and after a long calculation, pretended 
that Fuller was deceived — ^that. the number he mentioned was too 
great No, replied the ne™, the error is on your side, for you have 
forgotten the leap years. His answer is found to be correct We 
are indebted for tnis information to Dr. Rush, a man equally respected 
in Europe and America. '* 

BANNARER. 

''Benjamin Bannaker, a negro of Maryland, established in Phikp 
delphia, without any. other encouragement than his passion for acquiiw 
ing knowledge, without books, except the works of Ferguson, and the 
tables of Tobias Mayer, applied himself to astronomy. He published 
almanacs for the .years 1794, and 1795, in 8vo. at Philadelphia, in 
which are calculated and exhibited the different aspects of the planets, 
a table of the motions of the sun and moon, tlieir risings and settings, 
and the courses of the bodies of the planetry system.*' 

Francis williahs. ^ 
Francis Williams, the son of negro parents, was bom m Jamaica^ 
about the beginning of the 18th century. By the patronage of the 
Duke of Montague he was sent to England and educated at the 
University of Cambridge, where he made respectable proficiency in 
mathematics. While in England he wrote a ballad commencing 

" Welcome, welcome, brother debtor,** 
which became so popular that certain individuals attempted, thoa^ 
qoiuccessfully, to wrest from him the honor of its authorship. 
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Retmiiing to Jamaica he opened a school in which he tau^t Latin 
and mathematics. He wrote poems in Latin, a e;)ecimen of which 
may be seen in the work of M. Gregoire, with a translation by Long, 
the historian of Jamaica. If this poem were devoid of talent it would 
hardly have found a place and been honored with a tran^atum, in a 
Atitory of Jamaica which betrayed no special antipathy to slavery. 

GUSTATUS VASSA. 

Qustavus Vassa, or Olapdah Equiano by his Afiican name, was 
bom in the vale of Essaka, in Benin, about the year 1745. At the 
age of twelve he was torn from his native land by the robbers, and 
sold in Barbadoes. Thence he was carried to Vir^nia, where he 
became the property of an English lieutenant^ in whose service he saw 
England and took, part in several naval expeditions. After the peace 
he was carried back to the West Indies as a slave, where with the 
consent of his new master he set up as a merchant, with a capital of 
three pence, and after a long course of various fortune on various 
shores, amassed sufficient to purchase his liberty. He continued to 
traverse the ocean and was the subject of many remarkable escapes 
and adventures. He embraced Christianity and at last settled in 
England aftera wandering and eventful life of 30 years. About 1 78t , 
he published a narrative of his life, which we are assured by the most 
respectable testimony was written by himselC It has been well com- 
pared in regard to its style td the admirable and well known work of 
Danid de liae. His multiplied adventures are narrated with such 
native simplicity and such appropriate circumstantiality, that they can 
never fail to secure readers. The book had gone through nine editions 
in England, as early as 1791. It has been repeatedly republished in 
America. To the last edition by Mr. Isaac Knapp, of Boston, sold at 
&e Anti-Slavery offices, we would refer the reader for a fuller acquain- 
tance with a man whom he cannot fail t» love for the excellence of his 
heart, if he does not admire the brilliancy of his intellect 

IGNATinS SANGHO. 

Ignatius Sanchowas bom of a slave mother during the "middle 
passage," or voya^ from Africa. Arriving at Carthagena, he was 
baptized by a priest who gave him the name of Ignatius. At the age 
of two years he was carried to England by his master, and given to 
three young ladies residing at Greenwich, who bestowed upon him his 
sumame in token of some fancied similitude to the squire of the famous 
kiught of La Mancha. His tife was chequered with vicissitudes very 
&r &om -bemg favorable to the hig^iest developement of his intellp<^ 
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He Ihred however to be hilB oym master and to associate on tenni of 
equality with characters who figured in the front rank of the liferatnie 
of the age ; among whom were Gairick and Sterne. His letters were 
published in London, in two octavo volumes. Jefferson, as required 
by his theory of African inferiority, criticises them harshly. Other 
▼ery respectable writers have so far di^red with him, as todlowthem 
a pla<ie only second to the best specimens of epistolary oompositioD. 
We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting two letters fitMn 
the works of Sterne, which *will perhaps give the reader some clae to 
the merits of the controversy. 

JgnaUus Saneho taJdr, SUme, 1766. 
** Reverend Sir, — It would be an insult on your humanity, (or per- 
haps look like it,) to apologize for the liberty I am taking — ^I am one 
of those people whom the vulsar and illiberal call ne^oes. — The first 
part of my life was rather unlucky as I was placed m a family who 
judged ignorance the best and only security for obedience — A little 
reading and writing I got by unwearied application. — The latter part 
of my life has been through God*8 blessing, truly fortunate — Shaving 
spent it in the service of one of the best and greatest fiimilies in the 
kmgdom — my chief pleasure has been books — ^philanthropy I adore. — 
How very much, good sir, am I (amon^t millions) indebted to you 
for the character of your amiable uncle Toby !■—[ declare I would 
walk ten miles in the dog-$lays to shake hands with the honest corpo- 
ral. — ^Your sermons have touched me to the 'heart, and I hope have 
«m«3ded it, which brings me to the point — In your tenth discourse, is 
this very affecting passage,— * Consider how great a part of our 
species in all a^es down to this — have been trod under the feet of 
cruel and capricious. tyrants, who would neither hear their cries nor 

Sity their distresses — consider slavery — what it is — how bitter a 
rau^ht — and how many millions are made to drink of it*— Of all 
my £vorite writers not one has drawn a tear in favor of my miserable 
black brethren — excepting yourself— and the humane author of Sir 
George Ellison. — I think you will forgive me ; I am sure you will 
applaud me for beseeching )rou to give one half hour's attention to 
slavery as it is this day practised in our West Indies. — ^Tbe sub^t 
tuindled in yom striking manner would ease the yoke (perhaps) of 
many — ^but if only of one — gracious God ! what a feast to a benevo- 
lent heart! and sure I am, you are an epicurean in acts of charity. — 
Yon who are universally read and as universally admired — ^you could 
not fail. Dear sir, think in me you behold the uplifted hands of thoi»- 
aands of my fellow Moors. U-rief, you pathetically observe, is elo- 
quent; figure to yourself their attitudes; hear their supplicating 
addressee! alas! you cannot refuse. — Humanity must comp^—- in 
which hope I beg permission to subscribe myself. ' I. 8.** 

From Jtff » SUrm to Ignathu Saneho. 

CoxvHmid, Jidy 27^ 1760. 
There is a strange coincidence Saneho, in the little events (at wiM 
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at in Che great ones) of this world : for I had been writing a tender 
tale of the sorrows of a friendless poor negro girl, and my eyes had 
scarce done smarting with it when your letter of recommendation, in 
behalf of so many of her brethren and sisters, came to me — ^but why 
Aer brethren 7 or yours Sancho ! any more than mine ? It is by the 
finest tints, and most insensible gradations that nature descends from 
the fidrest face about St James's to the sootiest complexion in Africa : 
at which tint of them is it that the ties of blood are to cease? and 
how many shades must we descend lower still in the scale, ere mercy 
is to>anish with them ! But 'tis no uncommon thing, my good Sancho^ 
fer one half of the world to use the other half of it uke brutes,, and then 
endeavor to make 'em so. — For my own part, I never look we$ttDard 
(when I am in a pensive mood at least) but I think of the burthens 
wh(ch our brothers and sisters are there carrying, and could I ease 
their shooklers from one ounce of them, I declare I would set out this 
iiour upon a pilgrimage to Mecca for their sakes — which by the bye, 
Sancho, exceeds your walk of ten miles in about the same proportion 
that a visit of humanity should one of mere form. However, if you 
meant my Uncle ^oby, more is he your debtor. If I can weave the 
tale I have wrote mto the work I am about, 'tis at &e service of the 
afflicted— rand a much greater matter ; for in serious truth, it casts a 
sad shade upon the World, that so great a part of it, are, and have 
been, so long hound in chains of darkness, and in chains of miseiy; 
and I cannot but both respect and felicitate you, that by so much 
laudable diUgence you have broke the one-^and that by udling into 
the hands of so good and merciful a family, Providence has rescued 
you from the other. 

And so, good-hearted Sancho, adieu ! and, bdieve me, I will not 
fofget your letter. Yours, L. STERNE. 

TOUSSAINT L'OUVERTURE. 

This remarkable person was bom a slave in St Domingo about 
1745. Not a drop of any other than African blood flowed in his veins; 
History may safely be challenged for an example of higher achievments 
ficom 80 low a beginning. In all the elements of true greatness, his 
charactei* will bear a comparison with that of any hero, ancient or 
modem. He was truly the Washington of Hayti ; and if his final suc^ 
cess did not equal that of our own revolutionary leader, it must not be 
attiibnted to any lack of talents on his part, but to the incomparable 
baseness and perfidy of his enemy. It is to that baseness we 
mainly owe our ignorance of the life of tins extraordinary man. The 
rtiuUi of his powerful intellect, undaunted courage, and generous 
philanthropy, could not be hid ; but the same t3nranny which meanly 
murdered him in a European dungeon, blotted out all the best sources 
of information as to the nuant by which he accomplished them. But 
thd hctM which are derived throu^ this very enemy, unsmothered by 
n^tuchee of abuM, are quite sufficient fiyr onr purpose. 
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TooBsaiiit was bom on the plantation No<, managed by M. Bayou 
4c I^berUu. His early years are said to have been marked with 
an extraordinary evenness of temper and an enthusiastic benevolence 
towards, and wonderful control, over, the brute animals, which it 
was his business to tend. Thou^ his master's name ought to have 
ensured him full opportunity to cultivate his min J, he seems to have 
been indebted to his own unaided and clandestine efibrts for his 
education, A French writer reproaches M. Bayou de Libertas for his 
culpable negligence in not being aware that his slave had learned to 
read, till he was familiar with the writings of the Abbe Raynal.* Hi? 
master, however, lived to see good reasons for not repenting of any 
kindness he had bestowed upon this slava Toussaint did not join the 
negroes when they rose in 1791, till he had seen his master and family 
sately embarked for the United States, with Kberal supplies. He 
then devoted hhnself to the cause of his brethren with such zeal, 
activity, and talents, that he ultimately secured from them, the most 
cordial and universal obedience, and a respect little short of a<{oration« 

Complete emancipation was offered by the French commissioners to 
all who would titke up arms against the British invaders in 1793. It 
was with their characteristic energy and perseverance that the British 
attempted to wrest this opulent colony from their old rivals, and re- 
establish the peace of that despotism which they considered essen^ to 
th^ safety of their own West Indian possessions. And it was to the 
energy and superior military skill of Toussaint that his countrymen 
owed the preservation of their newly acquired liberty. The British 
were not compelled to retire till he wa>i made General-in-Chief and 
Qovemor of the colony. AAer the expulsion of the foreign foe, 
Toussaint applied himself to the arts of peace not less successfully 
than he had done to those of War. We are assured by the most re- 
spectable French authorities, who were themselves planters and eye* 
witnesses, that the colony under his government " marched as if by 
enchantment towards its ancient splendor."! "The colony," sajrs 
Malenfant, "flourished under Toussaint The whites lived happily 
and in peace upon their estates, and the negroes continued to work 
for them." No one, who has not weighed the difficulties that lay before 
him, can duly appreciate the honor which these facts throw upon the 
character of Toussaint The field of his operations was a country 

* " Campagmi* des JWrncoit, ^e.,** bf Albert de Lattre, a colonial jnxipiietor, 
and paymaster of tho French array, p. 48. 
t General La CroiXf Mewtoin Hhtori^iudit 8maP$mii^m, 
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desolated by eeven jean of fierce and complicated civil war, ia n^iidi 
all the bad passions of human nature had bunt into the wildest raadnen 
that oppression could possibly drive tb, and had been urged on in the 
work of destruction by the most powerful foreign influence. Wone 
materials for the establishment of peace, industry and good gpYern* 
ment could not well be imagined. Yet, Toussaint not only succeeded 
in governing the country, but he succeeded in attaching to himself all 
the parties and castes into which its distracted inhabitants were divided. 
It was this very success which doubtless stirred up against him the 
wrath of Napoleop, leading to the suspicion, which was contrary to fact, 
that it was his design to make the country independent of France. 

The disgraceful expedition under Le Clerc is said to have been 
Qiged upon Bonaparte by the whites who were dissatisfied unth the 
losii of their slaves ; but these whites it would seem, were chiefly those 
who had fled to France. Those who remained on the island till 
Toussaint rose to the government were mostly satisfied with the 
system of /ree hbor, which under his administration lyas more profit- 
able than the old slavery. On this point we have the best testimony 
that could be wished. The historian who was employed to lull the 
French people, salve the wounded fame and pride of Bonaparte for the 
defeat of Le Clerc and Rochambeau, and drown the cries of the 
widows and orphai^ii of 60,000 Frenchmen, assigns the disaflection of 
the whites in the colony itself, as one great reason of the failure. He 
says; "it would seem to have been the natural course to organize 
into a national guard the inhabitants who were found in the towns on 
the arrival of the army ; but there was not a man in whom any confi- 
dence could be placed. The majority of the inhabitants of the towns 
loved the gooemment of Toussaint, because he had gorged them with 
riehes,^ Again, in excusing Rochambeau for the same failure toaCVail 
himself of the aid of the colonial whites, he says, " It may be said for 
him, that he could not, any more than Captain-General Le Clerc, put 
confidence in the whites, the majority of the inhabitants of the towns 
mourning, I repeat it, for the regime of Toussaint, which had eniidied 
them."* 

Toussaint is represented by those who knew him well and had no 
motive to over-rate his powen or his virtues, as a man of deep sagacity 
1^ untiring activity, veracious to a proverb ; humane and aflectioaats ; 
extremely temperate ; and remarkably exalted above the vanity which 
prejudice affirms to be diaracteristic of his rac& He slept httle^ ate 

• S«etlMaliofesaidworkdfDeLattra,iiaf«i84,87. 
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fpwingly, 4nuik nothing bat water, and habitually tired fiyeaecietariee 
in ^e transaction of his official busineas. In war he conquered by the 
^Nresi^t of his combinations and the cderi^ of his movements. In 
peace he repressed opposition by listening to complaints, and making 
it the interest of all parties to uphold the law. The same author, to 
whom we have aheady referred, in describing the system of Toussaint 
in regard to the former slaves, who were required by law to work, 
says '' they had a fourth part of the produce, which was too mitcA." 
So it seems he not only enriched the citizens of the towns, but the 
laborers. 

Such was the man whom Bonaparte resolved to crush. But mark, 
how he trusted to lying and treachery rather than to the valor of his 
bravest veter^ms. Le Clerc invaded St Doming with double the 
number of men Toussaint had then at command.* Yet he gained 
nothing in the field. I& last by deceitful proclamations and French goM 
beallajred apprebensioli and cut the nerves of resistance, till Toussaint, 
too honest to fathom the^eceit of his foe, retired from public life to his 
l^tation, upon the pledged faith of France that his peace should not 
be disturbed. His sword was no sooner sheathed than he found him-^ 
self a prisoner on the way to France. If the treatment of Napoleon 
at. St Helena showed how much Europe feared his power, what are 
we to say of the confinement and starvation of Toussaint in the castle 
ofJowt? 

HBNRT BOTO. 

UBNmT BoTDf was bom a slave in Kentucky. Of inipoemg statBie^ 
well-knit muscles, and the countenance of one of nature's noblemen, at 
the age of eighteen he had so far won the confidence of his master, that 
he not only consented to sell him the right and title to his fi-eedom, but 
gave him his own time to earn the money. With a general pass frooi 
Ins master, Henry made his way to the Kanawha salt works, colebrated 
as the place where Senator Ewing of Ohio, chopped out his edueoHoin 
with his axe! And there, too, with his axe, did Henry Boyd chop out 
his liberty. By performing double labor, he got double wages. In the 
day-time he swung his axe upon the wood, and for half the night he 
tended the boiling salt kettles, sleepingthe other half by their side. After 
having accumulated a sufficient sum, he returned to his master and 

* De Lattxe himself cKMifotsas that Toussaint htd never more than sixteen 
tiioaiand men. 

t This account is taken from the Kps of a friend who resided in .Cincinnati 
tliree yean ago, and had good qpportimityte know the ikcts. 
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ptid it over for hia freedom. He next applied faimsdf to learn te tnde 
of ft carpenter and joiner.' Such was his readiness ,4o acquire the use 
of tools, that he soon qualified himself to receiye the wages of a joumej- 
man. In Kentucky, prgudice does not forbid master mechanics to 
teach colored men their trades. 

He now resolved to quit the dominions of slavety and try his fortunes 
in a free state, and accordingly directed his steps to the city of Cin- 
cinnatL The journey reduced his purse to the last quarter of a doU&r, 
but with his tools on his back and a set of muscles that w^ knew how 
to use them, he entered the cily with a light heart Little did he dream 
of the reception he was to meet There was work enough to be done 
in his line, but no master- work man would employ ^a nigger,^ Day 
after day did'Henry Boyd oflfer his services from shop to shop, but as 
often was he repelled, generally with insult, and once with a kick. At 
last he found the shop of an En . lishman, too recently arrived to undow 
«tand the grand peculiarity of American feeling.' This man put a plana 
into his hand and asked him to make proof o^s skill. *' This is in b^ 
order," said Boyd, and with that he gave the instrument certain nice 
professional knocks with the hammer till he brought it to suit his prac- 
ticed eye. '* Enough," said die Englishman, '4 see you can use tods.** 
Boyd, however, proceeded to dress a board in a very able and work* 
manlike manner, while the journeymen from a long line of benches 
gathered round with looks that bespoke a deep personal interest in the 
matter. ** You may go to work," said the master of the shop, right 
glad to employ so good a workman. The words had no ^ner ileft 
his mouth, than his American journeymen, unbuttonmg their aprons^ 
called, as one man, for the settlement of their wages. *' What, what," 
said the amazed Englishman, *' what does this mean?" *' It means 
that we will not work with a nigger,** replied the journeymen. " But 
he is a firsti^rate workman." *' But we won't stay in the same shop 
with a nigger, \Ve are not in the habit of working with niggwt/* 
'' Then I will build a shanty outside, and he shall work in that" 
** No, no ; we won*t work for a bcss who employs niggers. Pay,ua op 
and we'll be off!" The poor master of the shop turned with.a»dea* 
pairing look to Boyd — "You see bow it is, my friepd, my workmen 
will all leave rae. I am sorry for it, but I can't hire you." Even «t 
this repulse our adventurer did not despair. There might still be 
mechanics in the outskirts of the city who had too few joumeyiiieA to 
be bound by their prejudices. His quarter of a dollar had long since 
disappeared , but by carrying a traveller's trunk or turning bis hand 
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to 9»y dMuice job he eontrived to ezist till he had made applicatioo to 
evray carpenter and joiner in the city and its LobMrbs. J^Tol cne would 
emfky kim. By this time the iron of prejudice, more gailing than any 
thing he had ever known of slavery, had entercu his sou!. He walked 
down on the river's bank below the city, and thro:r4ng himself upon 
the ground, gave way to an agony of c'cspair. He had fcund himself 
the object of universal contempt ; his plans were all frustrated, his 
hopes dashed, and his deaivbought fre^om made of no effect ! By 
such trials weak minds are prostrated in abject and slavish servility, 
stronger ones are made the enemies and depredators of society, and 
it is only the highest class of moral heroes that come offiike gold from 
the furnace. Of this class, however, was ^enry Boyd. Recovering 
from his dejection, he surveyed the brawny muscles that strung his 
herculean limbs. A new design rushed inta his mind, and new reso- 
lution filled his heart He sprang upon his feet and walked firmly 
and rapidly towards the -city, doubtless with aspirations that might 
have fitted the words of the poet, 

** Thy spirit Independence let me share, 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye.** 

The first object which attracted his " eagle eye," on reaching the 
city, was one of the huge river boats laden with pig-iron, drawn up to 
the landing. The captain of this craft was just inquiring of the mer- 
diant who owned its contents for a hand to .assist in unloading it. 
** I am the very fellow for you," said Boyd, stripping off^ his coat, 
rolling up his sleeves and laying hold of the work. " Yes, sure enough, 
that is the very fellow for you," said the merchant The resolution 
and alacrity of Boyd interested him exceedingly,' and during the four 
or ^e days whilst a flotilla of boats were discharging their cargoes of 
f»g-iron with unaccustomed despatch, he became familiar wi^ his his- 
tory, with the exception of all that pertained to his trade, which Boyd 
thought proper to keep to himselfl In consequence, our adventurer 
next found himself pronfioted to the portership of the merchant's store, 
a post which he filled to great satisfaction. He had a hand and a 
bead for every thing, and an occasion was not long wanting to prove 
it A joiner was engaged to erect a counter, but failing by a drunken 
fMio,-the merchant was disappointed and vexed. Rather in passion 
than in earnest he turned to his faithful porter — ''Here, Henry, you 
can do ahneet any thing, why can't you do this job?" ''Perhaps I 
eoold, sir, if I had my tools and the stnfl^ was the reply. " Your 
tooIsP cidaimed &e merchant in mnrpriae, for till now he knew 
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Bothbg of Ufl trade. Bo3rd 'ez|daiiied that he had leaned the trade of 
a carpenter and joiner, and had no objection to try the job. Tha 
merchant handed him the money, and told him to make as good a 
oomiter «& he could. The work was done with such promptitude^ 
judgment and finish, tfaatliis employer broke off a contract for the 
erection of a lar^ frame warehouse which he was about closing with 
the same mechanic who had disappointed him in the matter of the 
counter, and gave the job to Henry. The money was furnished and 
B<^d was letl to procure the materials and hots the job at his own die- 
-cretioo. This he found no .difficulty in doing, and what is remarkable, 
among the numerous journeymen whom he employe^ were some of 
the very men who took off their aprons at his appearance in the 
Zflcglishman's shop ! The merchant was so much pleased with his new 
warehouse, that he proceeded to set up the intelligent builder in the 
exercise of his trade in the city. Thus Henry Boyd found himself 
raised at once almost beyond the reach of the prejudice which had 
well-nigh crushed him. He built houses and accumulated property. 
White journeymen and apprentices were glad to be in his employment 
and to sit ui his table. He is now a wealthy mechanic, living in his 
-own bouse in Cincinnati, and his enemies who have tried to supplant 
him have as good reason as his friends to know that he is a man oi 
sound judgment and a most vigorous intellect 

Without having received a day's schooling in his life, Hemy Bo^d 
is wdl read in history, has an extensive and accurate knowledge of 
geography, is an excellent arithmetician, is well informed in politics 
having been for several years a regular subscriber to several of the 
bei>t. newspapers published at the west He is truly public spirited 
and is remarkable for his morahty, generosity and all those traits 
which mark a noble character. 

Mechanics, who we trust compose a considerable part of our readers, 
will understand what power of mind it required to vault at onoe from 
the bottom to the top of their ladder. Where is the white man who 
can boast a more difficult performance ? Where is the white man, of 
this or any other age or country, who hos shown more decision or 
energy of character ? And let it be observed that the narrative illus- 
trates the vincibility as well as the stieiigth of American prejudiee 
agam^t color. 

ICPHavmg, in this tract, drawn but slightly on the r^sdurces wittni 
oM ffeach we hope to resume At subject on some future occasion. 
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{CmUinued from page 18.) 

TKSTMONT.OF THE RET. ROBERT J. BRECKENRIDOB, — Of BolHmore, 

" What is slavery ?" says Mr. B. " we;-eply, it is that condition en* 
forced by the laws of one half the States of this confederacy, in wUch 
one portion of the community, called masters, is allowed such power 
OYf- another portion, called slaves, as Ist To deprive them of tne en- 

ire eamirgs of their labor, except only so much as is necessary to con- 
ant^e labor itself, by continuing healthful existence, thus committing 
rlear robbenf. — 2a. To reduce them, to the necessity of universal con- 
cubinage, 'j>y denying io them the rights of marriage ; thus breaking 
up the deforest relations of life, and encouraging universal prostitution. 
-^. To dr Drive them of the means and opportunities of moral and in 
lellectna) culture. 4th, To set up between parents and their children 
an authf' ity higher than the impulse of nature and the laws of God, 
which b' «Lks up the authority of* the father over his own offspring, and 

it pleats re separates the mother, at a retumless distance, ^m her 
child ; t< IS abrogating the dearest laws cf nature ; thus oiUragitig aU 
decency t^id justice^ and degrading and oj^esging thousands upon thou" 
fofk^ of bieings created like themselves, m the image of the Most High 
Gtod. This is slavery, as it is daily exhibited in evert Slave 
State." 

testimony of rev. JOHN WESLEt. 

"They (the slaves) are reduced to a state scarce any way preferable 
to beasts of burden. Their sleep is very short, their labor continual and 
cbove their strength, so that deatli sets many of them at liberty before 
they have lived out half their days. They are attenu«u oy overseers, 
who, if they think them dilatory, or any thing not so well done as it 
should be, whip them unmercifully ; so that you may see their bodies 
long after wealed and scarred from the shoulder to the waist 

** As to the punishment inflicted on them, they frequently geld them 
or chop off half a foot ! after they are whipped ml they are raw all over 
some put pepper and salt upon them ; some drop melted wax upon thoir 
skin, others cut off* their ears.*** — Wesley* s Thoughts on Slmery, page 2. 

Wesley's testimony has reference' to American slavery as well as 
West Indian, as will be seen by the context He naa travelled much 
in "^ginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. — ^Ed. 

testimony of AMOS WEAYER, ESQ. — Of^OTth CWTOUlML- 

"Many of them (the slaves) are under the control of cnwf «id ri»- 
«efUieM masters, (fom whom they receive much inhiuman tAust,^ — Sr- 
Weaow's Oration deHvered m OuUford Co,, ,V. C, 1829. 

testimony of THUMA8 jEFFERPai, — JSl stoitehddeT* 

In his published correspondence he exclaims: "What an tmUnt%. 
prehenxible machine is man ! whp can endure toil, famine, stripes, inv> 
prison/nent, and death itself in vindication of his own liberty, and the 
next moment be deaf to all those motives whose power supported him 
through his trial, and inflict on his feUow-men a oondage, mu ham' of 

• (Mj last week Mr. Lewis Tappan received a letter fironi Meotgomery 
Alajbama, signed, ** Thomas Oglethoipe,^ containing a negro's ear cut off cltM* 
\o,hi8 bead— It was MPt to Mf T mi tnedt^ompfiniyit te liis efforts in 4*** 
momo ef abolition.— E* 
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which is fraught wUh more mserv^ than ages of that which he rose in 
rebellion to oppose. .... When the measure of their tears shall be full 
— when their groans shall have involved heaven itself in darknesa — 
doubtless a God of justice will awaken to their distress, and by diffus- 
ing light and liberaUty among their oppressors, or at length, by his ex- 
terminating thunder, manifest his attention to the things of this world, 
and that they are not left to the guidance of a blind fatality." 

TESTIBIPNT QP REV. J. D. PAXTON, 

Ji native of Virginia, once a professor in a southern college, subsequently 
pastor of the con^egalum at Hampden Sydney coUege, Va., and for 
many years a slaveholder — now of DanviUe, Ky, 
" There is, and, while human nature remains what it is, there will.be, 
much oppression and hard dealing towards slaves. .... The unkind, 
the unfeeling, the fault-finding, Uie cruel, the selfish, the passionate, 
yea, that whole class of persons, in whom the evil passions predomi- 
nate over the good, have, in their slaves, objects on which these dispo- 
sitions may be daily employed Even with those that, on the ' 

whole, are kind to their slaves, things often take place, that may go 
to make the life of the slave miserable, .... Such is &e genertd feeling 
towards slaves, that conduct towards them will hardly be noticed, 
which, if done to a white man, would produce no little scandal, .... 
All who are acquainted with negro slavery know, that tliere are many 
cases in which the condition of the slave is most hard, where the labor 
is severe and oppressive, the food and clothing both in kind and quan- 
tity not what it ought to be ; where the labors and toils of life semom 

meet with any approbation Where oppressions, and injuries^ 

and v>rongs, are the natural results of a system, it is not enough that 
we ourselves do not oppress." 

TBSTIMONT OP ▲ GKNTLBMAN CONNECTED WITH A 80UTHBKN 
UNr?BR8ITT, 

Who went to the south a few years since, violent in his opposition to 
oMUionists. ' 

<* The spirit of slavery is the spirit ofhelL There can be no mistake 
in ^t It is allied to that of fiends. It breathes nothing and can breathe 
nothing but the bUtemess of the, bottomless pit. It withers with its fetid 
breath every sentiment of generosity and benevolence, every manly sym- 
pathy and kind emotion, and generates and fosters as in a hot bed every 
hateful passion, with, misery, suffering, wretchedness, pollution, and death, 
temporal and etemaL There is no crimo in' the calendar of iniqui^ 
that in enonnity and malignity can claim kindred to slavery. I feel 
mO0t dteplv on this subject, for my soul is sick and my ear is pained 
with what I see of it every day I liye — with the spirit I see it proaudng. 
It has no sympathy with the spirit of piety. It cannot have any 
affiance with the meek, kind, forgiving, and benevolent spirit of tlie 
gospel .... 

*JYou can anticipate the evils of slavery from what I have said.: 
XShi2dren, instead of bein^ subjected to discipline, and taught the ooo- 
trol of themselves and their evil passions, almost from infahcy become 
petty tyrants, and grow up in the indulgence of tyranny, anger, hatred* 
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pride, han^tiness, and crtuUy; and what can you expect from auch 
men, but tne character I have represented ? You know it ib a common 
truth, at the North, that the worst students at oui* colleges are from 
the South. I can readily see why it is so. / would not treat a dog 
that lAatedf as I see my fellow beings treated every day, I had always 
supposed that the family of a Southern planter had within it all the 
elements of happiness, refinement, and comfort; but I was most 
grandly mistaken. There is much that is gaudy, and much of the. 
externals of happiness ; but it is the last place that I would go to, to 
be happy ; with outward show and splendor, there is the coarseness 
and grossness of crueiiy, ungovernable passions^ and arbitrary power." 

TESTIMONY OP REY. GEORGE WHITEFIELD, 

In a letter written by him in Georgia^ and addressed to the slaveholders 

of Maryland, Virginia, Mrth and South Carolina, and Georgia, in 

1739.— Sec BenezeVs *^^ppeal to Great Britain and her colonies,^* 

"As I lately, passed through your Provinces on my way hither, I 

was sensibly touched with a fellov^-feeling of the miseries of the poor 

negroes. ..... 

"Sure I am, it is sinful to use them as bad, nay worse than if they 
were brutes ; and whatever particular exceptions there may be, (as I 
would charitably hope there are some) I fear the generality of you that 
own negroes, are liable to such a charge ; for your slaves, I believe, 
work as hard, if not harder than the horses whereon you ride. These, 
after they have done their work, are fed and taken prwer care of; but 
many negroes, when wearied with labor, in your plantations, have 
been obl^ed to crind their own com, after they return home. Your 
dogs are caress^ and fondlecf at your tables ; but your slaves, who 
are frequently styled dogs, or beasts, have not an equal privilege. 
They are scarcely permitted to pick up the crunibs which faU from their 
masters* table. Not to mention what numbers have been given up to 
the inhuman usage of cruel task-masters, who by tteir unrelenting 
scourges, have- ploughed their backs and made long furrows, and at 
length brought them to the grave ! ^ . 

" When passing along, I nave viewed your plantations cleared and 
cultivated, many spacious houses built, and the owners of them faring, 
sumptuously every day. My blood has frequently almost run cold 
withm me, to consider how many of your slaves had neither convenient 
food to eat, nor proper raiment to put on, notwithstanding most of the 
comforts you enjoy are solely owing to their indefatigable labors I 

" The Scripture says, * ThoUr shall npt muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the com,* Does God care for oxen ? And will he not also care for 
the negroes? Undoubtedly he will *Go to, now, ye rich men, 
weep and howl for the miseries that shall come upon.' Behold the 
provision of the poor negroes, who have reaped do%on your fields, which is 
by you denied them, crieth ; and the cries of them which have reaped, 
are entered into the ear of the Lord op Sabaoth !!!...... 

" God is the same to-day as he was yesterday, and will continue the 
same for ever. He does not reject the prjayer of the poor and desti- 
tute ; nor disregard the cry of the meanest negro. Tne blood of them, 
spilt for these many years, in your respective provinces, wUl ascend up to 
heaven agdnst you //" 
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EPPECTS OF COLONIZATION. 
Extract from a speech of Rev. Dr. Philip of South jyHeek 

'*Moat of thcMse whom I now address are acquainted with many 
particidarB of the histoiy of the colonizatioii which has t^en place 
within the last three centuries. The system has been put into opera* 
tion and supported b^ the nations of Europe, to the manifest injury of 
the natives (H America, Africa, and other parts of the world. After 
noticing some of these, the Doctor proceeded— In the beginning of the 
last century, the European colony in Africa was confined to within a 
few miles of Cape Town. From that period it has advanced, till it 
now indudes many more square miles tlmn are to be found in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. If a traveller, who had visited that country 
twenty-five years ago, were to take his stand on the banks of the 
Koiskama nver, and ask what had become of the natives whom he 
saw there on his former visit ; if he took his stand on the banks of the 
Sunday river, and locked forward to a country seventy miles in breadth 
before him, he mi^t ask the same question : if be were to tak^ his 
stand again on the Fish river, and there extena his views to Cafiraria, 
he mi^t ask the same question | and wete he to take his stand upon 
the snow mountain called Graan Reinet, (he would have before him a 
country containing forty thousand square miles,) — and ask where was 
the immense concourse that he saw there twenty-five years ago, no 
man could tell him where they were." 

The colonists of Liberia are taking the right course to produce the 
same state of things in Western Africa. 

In August, 1835^ the citizens of Monrovia, enacted as a law,* ^'that 
all Blroomen residing at Krootown, on that side of the Mesurado river, 
shall pay annually to the town of Monrovia, the sum of one dollar aild 
fifty cents, and do <my kind of fatigue duty required by the president 
of the town council ;" and further, that all Kroomen coming there to 
reside, '* shall report themselves within five days to the president of 
the town council, and receive a certificate^sranting them permission 
to reside (not in Monrovia but even) in Krootown — for which they 
shall pay the sum of one dollar and fifly cents : and all n^ecting to 
comply with this resolution shall, on conviction, pay the sum of two 
dollars and leave the settlement ; and in case of failure to pay the fine, 
shall be compelled to do public labor until the fine is satisfied ;'* and 
not these only, but ''that all other natives, not in the employment of 
the colonists of the town, shall, when called upon by proper authority, 
do fatigue duty of ANY NATURE, that may be assigned them." . 



COLONIZATION AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

Some advocate colonization in the hope that it will put an end to the 

African slave-trade. Thi&y say it has driven the slave-trade from some 

hundred miles of the coast What if it have ? Are there any fewer 

■laves brought from Africa for that? And what assurance have w» 

* AMcan Repoaitory^fov Mtf , 18S1 
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that the colony itself when grown up and mdependent, will not follow 
the example of Christian Maryland, and Christiaii Virginia, and the 
Christian capital d otir own Christian land, and set up a trade in the 
bodies ^d souls of its own citizens ? — or in. the " menials " that it may 
buy of the heathen ? In 4oing so, it would only imitate the example 
of the Hon. Bushrod Washington, one of the Presidents of the Colo- 
nization Society, who sold a large number of slaves into the hopeless 
bondage of the remote Sonth. 



THE RUM-TRADE IN LIBERIA. 
What the cargoes of vessels trading to Liberia are made up of may 
be seen by the following advertisements, from the Liberia Herald. 



No. 1. March 22, 1832. 
" CM. WARING & F. TAYLOR 
Offer for sale the cargo of the Schooner 
Olive from Liverpool, 
500 Kegs of Powder, 
500 Muskets, 
150 Cutlasses, 
10 Bags Shot, 
10 Puncheons Rum. 
S do. Branay, 
90 Casks of Pai^ Ale, 
10 do. Brown Stout," &c. ice, 



No. 2. Sept. 7, 1832. 
C. M. WARING offers for sale the 
cargo of the Schooner Ohve of Liver- 
pool. 

60 doz. blk. handled spear-pointed 
Knives, 
10,000 best musket Flints, 

354 bunches dark straw beads, 
223 pounds black pound do. 
245 do. white do. 
1,197 gallons of Rum, 
350 kegs of Powder, 
140 Muskets. 



INFLUENCE OF A COLONY UPON A MISSION. 
Me88r& Wilson and Wynkoop, in selecting a site for a mission set- 
tlement near Cape Palmas, chose to be half a mile distant fit>m the 
coloqy, and remark, ''It is true we had very serious doubts as to the 
expediency of taking any measures for the immediate erection of the 
house in the neighboriiood of the colony ; first, from apprehension that 
the colony might embarrass our future efforia for the improvement of 
the natives; and in the second place, we had fears, lest, in case of any 
contest between the colonists and the natives, the latter might be 
tempted to destroy it, situated as it would be out of the protection of 
the colony. Any apprehension, however, that might be entertained 
of violence to a missionary establishment from the natives, would be 
greatly relieved by the consideration, that they manifested a strong 
desire for the edncation of their children, and we took aU the pains we 
could to impress the ndnd of the Jang and his people with the factf that 
the missUm is to be entirely distinct from the colony, and will be ideni^ed 
vfith the interests ^ the nottvev."— Mission art Herald, June, 1834. 
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HOPE FOR THE OPFRESSEIX 

I. Thou glorious Sun, of did 

Crowned monarch of the ik jr. 
And stany hosts, that hdd 
Your nightly watch on high» 
iTour courses sure 
And fires shall cease — * 
But righteousness 
Shall stOl endure. 

% Thus saith th' eternal CtoB, 
'* Ye men that heed my law 
Heed not the tyrant's nxl. 
Nor dose your lips m awe,— 
For soon ishall slide 
His haughty feetn— 
The moUi shall eat 
Bis blooming pride." 

3. Awake in muesty. 

Arm that, in days of yore, 
Asunder deft the sea. 
And led thy ransom'd o'er.— 
Thy ransom'd now 
To Zion's home 
Shall sindng come 
With joyfm brow. 

4 "How could your souls forg^** 

Thus saith the Holy One, 
*^ Your Maker's hand that set 
Ou high the stars and sun. 
In Older wise, 
His power to show 
To earth below 
And boundless skies ? 

6. "Whjr fear th' oppressor's rtg% 

While in my truth ye stand. 
Your shield, from age to age, 
The hollow of ray hand? 
Help'd not in vain, 
The slave doth haste 
The bliss to taste 
Of Freedom's reign. 
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6. « Th' oppressor shall g^ve up 

His bnitamiii£ chains, — 
Or drink himself the cap, 
Which now his bondman dnins." 
Almighty Power! 
Thy men^ show. 
Avert the woe 
Of that dread hour I 



THE SAVIOUR KING. 
P8. Izxii. 

1. He oomas, tba Sjng whom earth shall vkmtt 

His robes without a stam; 
He comes to rule in righteousness, 

And break th' oppressor's chain. 

8. He comes to dry the bitter tear,. 

And save his humble poor; — * 
His name the peopled world shall fear, 

While sun and moon endure. 

3. He comes like soft refredhinglrain 
That clothes the fields in green ; 

Sweet peace and plenty in his train 
Forever shall be seen. 

4. The righteous in his days shall thrive 
Spread o^ horn sea to sea; 

But men of wrong shall vainly strive 
From punishment to flee. 

5. To him the wilderness shall bow, 
While cruel spears and swords 

Give place to praning-hook and plough, 
With peace fi!om savage hordes. 

6. To him shall all the nations raise 
Their prayer and thankfiil song ; 

No proud shall prosper in his days, 
No poor shall sufo wrong. 
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FOR THE CONCERT OF PRAYER FOR SLAVEa 

1. Gather to your solemn meeting. 

Ye who weep for hwnan woe ; 
Qod is never tirec( of greeting 

Those who seek his face below :— ' 
Sou^t for humbly, 

Rich his mercies ever flow. 

9. Pray for those in crud fetters, 

Bound by avarice and pride. ' 
Pray for those to wjiom the letters 

Qod hath written are denied :— 
Lord, in mercy, 

Break the power thy word to hide. 

3. Pray for sold and banished brothe^^ 
Whom their bartered sisters mourn* 

Pray for broken-hearted mothers 
From their smiling infants torn ; — 

Qne& too heavy, 
Grace not helping, to be borne. 

4. Pray for hearts by bondage bli^ted 
Till their brutal chains they love. 

Pray for souls that stray bem^ted 
Where the gospel shines above. 

Oh! renew them 
In thine image, heavenly Dove. 

5. Pray with tears for proud (^presson, 
Trampling on the truth they hate. 

Pray for reprobate professors 
Hastening to a darker fiite. 

Oh! let mercy 
Check them ere it be too late. 
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THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

W« wkh all the adimrera of Blayery and **^ Inoen^arj Publieatioo 
fiilla," would weigh the following words of the Abb^ de La Mennais : 

"Since the discovery of the art of printing, it has become as impoe- 
sibie to arrest the diffusion of intellectual li^t upon the mass of man- 
kind, as it is that of physical. The only efiect of legal prohibilimis 
is, first, to oblige writers to^modify, not their fomidations of thought, 
but their forms of expression, and they are only the better understood, 
because the reader pays a more earnest and wakeiul attention ; and, 
secondly, to substitute for the public circulation of writings, a clan- 
destine one almost always far more active. The more severe the 
penalties, the less rigorously, except in rare cases, can they be ap- 
phed, and the greater the profits of the literary contraband. Des- 
potism has then to struggle not only against the courage of strong 
convictions, but against mercantile cupidity, — ^both aided by the favor 
which always attends persecuted opinions. What, amon^ olher 
things, does it propose ? To accredit certain maxims useful to its own 
interests, and to destroy every contrary principle. Now, to forbid the 
discussion of any doctrine whatever, is enough to give birth in the 
minds of all to the just persuasion that those who would bar out the 
discussion, are inwardly convinced that they could not sustain an 
examination, and have no faith in their own truth. The very care 
they take that no one shall attack it, establishes against it a universal 
^and not imfounded prejudice. The pretended right of a power capa- 
ble of sustaining itself only by smomering human reasoQ, becomes a 
revolting monstrosity. Moreover, what if the prohibition should 
bear upon subjects treated already in numerous writings, — ^and what 
subject has not been treated, and discussed on every side, within a 
century? Upon subjects intimately connected with the present state 
of the European people, the ancient vmtings will be reprinted, and 
everybody will make the application ; the meaning will be put under 
a veil — a transparent one, through which it will appear clear and lumi- 
nous to the attentive eye in search for it: and when it is wished to 
escape this restraint, to attack the fore fix>nt, and battle with tyranny 
hana to hand, the means will alway^ be found to publish in one coun- 
try, what cannot be published in another ; for oppression never presses 
equally everywhere at once. Nevertheless, this oppression, constantly 
augmented, will excite such hatred, that the oppressing power, for its 
defencej will be driven into the greatest excesses. Soon after, the 
ground will tremble; a confiiaed, nollow sound will be, heard; and 
men another sound, as of a stone that falls ; — this will be the stone 
which seals the sepmchie <^ the tyrant" 

J)e la Servitude VotuntaSre^ 4^., p, 85. 
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DEFINITION OF SLAVERY. 

In the Gtuarteily Anti-Slavery Magazine for April, 1837, is a full 
discussion of the Old Testament doctrine of servitude. No person, 
who wishes to know what ground abolitionists claim to hold, should 
fiul to read it The writer, in attempting to answer the question "Is 
Slavery from above or from beneath?' in th^ Ught of the Bible, first 
inquires what slavery is. The following is the affirmative part of his 
definition : — 

Enslaving men is reducing them to articles of properti, 
making free agents goods and chattels, converting persons into things, 
sinking intelligence, accountability, immortality, and personal, inalien- 
able ownership, into mere merchandise. A sliwe is one held in this 
condition. Slavery is the condition itself. Simeholdmg is keeping 
men in this condition, subject to these liabilities, whether the holder 
fersonallif regards the slave in that light or not Slaoedealing is traf- 
ficking in human ware. A slave is a mere tool for another's use and 
benefit In law "he owns nothing and can acquire ♦nothing." His 
right to himself is abrogated — ^his limbs are another's properhr. If he 
say my hands, my feet, my body, my mind, iijseif, they are nsnxes of 
speech. To use himself for his oton good is Ulegaly a crime. To ke^ 
wh^ he earns is ste(ding. To take his body into his own keeping is 
insurrectionf and incurs outlawry. In a worn, the profit of his master 
is made the end <^ his 'being, and be a, mere means to that end, a mere 
means to an end of which he has no part — a mere instrument for the 
accomplishment of an object into which his interests do not enter, of' 
which they constitute no portion. "' Man sunk to a thing ! the intrinsic 
element and constituent principle of slavery ; a condition in which men 
are sold, bartered, leased, mortgaged, bequeathed, inherited, invoiced,, 
shipped in cargoes, stored as goods, taken on executions, and knocked 
off at public outcry. Their rightsj another's conveniences, their interests, 
serviceable articles or wares on sale, their happiness a household 
utensil or plaything, as best suits the humor of the hour — ^their death- 
han nature, conscience, social c^ffections, sympathies, hopes, marketable 
commodities ! We repeat it, the reduction of persons to things ; not 
robbing a man of privileges, but of himself ; not loading him with bur- 
dens, but turning mm into a beast of burden; not curtailing rights, but 
annihilating them ; not inflicting personal cruelty ,f but destroying per- 

. * Whatever system sinks man from an end to a vteans, or in other wwds, 
whatev^er transforms him from an object of instrumentality into a mere instru- 
mentality ' to an object, just so far makes him a slave. Hence, West India 
apprenticeship retains in one particular the cardinal principle of slavery. The 
apprentice during three-fourths of his time is still forced to labor, and robbed of 
his- earnings, just sd far forth he is a mere mettnt, a slave. True, in all other 
riBSDects, slavery is abolished in the British West Indies. Its bloodiest features 
are blotted out— but the meanest and most despicable of all— forcing, the poor 
to Work for the rich without pay three-fourths of their time, with a legal officer 
to flo^ them if they demur at the outrage, is one of the provisions of the " Eman- 
cipation Act !^ For the glories of that luminary we have a thousand times 
Oianked God, and raouraed as often that it ru^e behind a cloud, and still ihines 
throofl^ an eclipse. 
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wntditp; not restraining liberty, but leaving none /or restraint; not 
requiring involuntary labor, but sinking the man into an impUment of 
labor; not abrid^ng his human comforts, but abrogating his human 
nature; not depnving an animal of immunities, but de$poiUng a raiunud 
being of attributes, uncreating a man to make room for a thing I 

Tnat we have truly stated the fundamental principle of American 
slavery is proved by the laws of slave states. Judge Stroud, in his 
"Sketch or the Laws relating to Slavery,** says, "The cardinal prin- 
ciple of slavery, that the slave is not to be rankea among sentient beings 
but among tmngSj — is an article of propertv, a chattel personal, obtains 
as undoubted law in all of these states,*' (the slave states.) To estab- 
lish this by multiplying extracts from the laws of slaveholding states 
-is needless. Let the following suffice. The law of South Carolina 
thus lays down the principle, " Slaves shall be deemed, held, taken, 
reputed, and adjudged in law to be chattels "personal in the hands of 
their owners and possessors, and their executors, administrators, and 
assigns, to all intents, constructions, and purposes whatso* 
EVER.*' Brevard's Digest, 239. In Louisiana, " a slave is one who is 
in the power of a master to whom he belongs — ^the master may sell him 
— dispose of his person, his industryj and his labor, he can do nothin^^ 
possess nothing, nor acquire any thing, but what must belong to his 
master." CM Code of Louisiana, Art XXXV. 

This is American slavery. The sacred and mfinite distinction be- 
tween a person and a thing, it tramples under foot, — a distinction alike 
the centre and circumference of God's moral government — the crown- 
ing distinction of the imivAse, transcending all others as the source, 
the test, and the measure of their value — the rational, accountable, im- 
mortal principle, embalmed by God in everlasting remembrance, con- 
secrated to universal homage m a baptism of glory and honor, by (he 
g^ of his Son, his Spirit, his Word, his presence, providence, and 
power ; by his guiding wisdom, his inspiring promises, his protecting 
shield, upholding staflf and sheltering wing ; his opening hebvens, and 
angels ministering, and chariots of fire, andson^ of morning stars, and 
shoutings of the sons of God, and a great voice in heaven proclaim* 
ing eternal sanctions, and confirming Uie word with signs following. 



SLAVERY UPHELD BY THE CHURCHES. 

The following testimony of the Rev. James Smylie, a Presb3^iiaB 
minister in the state of Mississippi, now and for some twenty years 
. past, a stated derk of a Presbytery, published m his pamphlet in de- 
KDce of slavery, showa to what extent the Christians of the South 
BMke merchanoise of men. 

" If slavery be a sin, and if advertising and apprehending slaves with 
a view to restore them to their masters, is a direct violation of the divme 
law, and if buying, tdUng, or holding a slave, for the sake of oain. 
u a heinous sin and scandal, then, verily, THREE-FOURTHS of all 
Ifae Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, and Prbsbtterians, in 
eleven states of the Union, are of the devil They *hold,' if they do 
■ot buy and sell slaves ; and, with few exceptions, they hesitate not to 
apinrehend and restore runaway slaves when in their power.* 
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FOREIGN OPINIONS OF AMERICAN SLAYBRY. 



B. S» ABDT, BSQ. 

A new of the national sin of America, after admiring the natural 
crandeur of thdr country, is like discovering tbe obiect of worship in 
the old temples of Egypt ; where, after the stranger had walked bewil* 
dered through vistas of superb architecture, he came at last to the filthv 
idd, — a mouthing and obocene Ape, pla^g its pranks on a throne or 
gold ! And this is the thing to be worshipped in America— a mockery 
and dis^ace of the human character " enthroned in the Wesf—rft 
nation ot slaveodrivers masquerading it with the cap of liberty, a Chris* 
tian people excelling all the heathen tribes of the VForld in systematic 
wickedness, — a free republic ezercisins greater oppression than was 
ever heard of in theola king-scourgea and priest-ridden despotisms 
ofEurope. 

BDINBUR6H RBVIBW. 

Every American who loves his country, should dedicate his whole 
life, and every faculty of his soul, to efface the foul blot of slavery from 
its character. If nations rank according to their wisdom and their 
virtue, what right has the American, a scourger and murderer of sldves, 
to compare himself with the least and lowest of the European nations, 
much more with this great and humane country, where the greatest 
lord dare not lay a finger on the meanest peasant? What is freedom 
where all are not fre^ ? whiere the greatest of God's blessings are limited, 
with impious caprice to the color of the body ? And Uiese are men 
who taunt the English with their corrupt parliament, with their buying 
and selling votes. Let the world judge which is the most liable to 
censure — ^e, who in the midst of rottenness, have torn the manacles 
off slaves all over the world ; or they who, with their idle purity and 
useless perfection, have remained mute and careless while groans 
echoed and whips cracked round the xery walls of their spotless con- 
gress. "We wish well to America — we rejoice in her prosperity — and 
are delighted to resist the absurd impertinence with which tne character 
«f her people is often treated in this country. But the existence of slaver]^ 
in America is an atrocious crime, with which no measures can be kept 
^-^for wittch her HttuUion affords no sort of aj^dogy — which makes liberty 
itself disgusted, and the boast of it disgustmg. — No. LXI. ArU Travd- 
iers in •America. 

DANIEL O'CONNBL, B8<1. 

Well, then, even Sir Robert Peel had been enaUed to taunt tht 
Americans with gross inconsistency and lawless proceedings. He 
di0ered from Sir Robert Peel on may points. On one point, miwever^ 
he full^ agreed with him. Let the proud Americans learn that aU 
parties in Uiis country unite in condemnatioii of theh- present conduct ; . 
iuid let them also learn that the worst of all aristocracies is that whicli 
prevails in America-^4n aristocracy which had been aptly denominated 
iliat of the human skin. The inost uisiiflerable pride was that showm 
by such an artstocracy. 
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LOWDOK CTANGBUCAL llAOAXOfB. 

The iTiiited States of America present to the world one of tiie moit 
Bxtraor£naiT speoteoles that can be eoDoei?ed of by the mind of man. 
They are a hoge moral and political enigma. We behold part of the 
yiopalation pri£ng themselTes on the peculiar freedom of their insthn- 
tions, and holding the other part in the shackles of slaverer. They are 
a people who boast that they are possessed of an "adnurable ^stem 
or public schools, continually spreading into new states ; hundreds of 
academies; 70 or 80 colleges; numerous theological and medical 
schools; 1,200 newspapers; 8,000 or 10,000 temperance societies^ 
with a million and a half of members ; 15,000 or 20,000 Sunday schools^ 
with their libraries and a million of scholars, and taught b^ 120,000 of 
the best men and women among them ; an evangelical mmistry of not 
less than 1 1,000 mmisters <^ the gospel," and, n^ch the writer omits 
to add, nearly three miUums of Saoes ! Alas that a figure with so 
goodly a bust should terminate in the slimy folds of the serpent! 

It^is melancholy to behold such a monstrosity; a people judging 
their own rights with the incontrovertible declaration, **that all men 
are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are me, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness:'' and at the same instant depriving their. fellow-men 
perpetually of two of these "inaUenable rights," and ofte^ directly or 
indirectly of the thirds Most heartily do we concur with our American 
brethren in the sentiment we here quote. We concur with them when 
they claim to be free from oppression, but we dissent from them when 
they claim also to be free to oppress. The national emblem of the 
American states requires alteration to make it truly emblematical of 
their present and past condition. The eagle, with liberty on his wings, 
should, to complete the resemblence^ dutdb in his talons the manacled 
and writhing form Of the colored man. 

Political arrangements! Is he a man, and does he call buying^ 
selling, and lacerating his Mow-men, political arrangements ? Lb the 
flogging of women a political arransement? Is tearing the child from 
the momer, and the wife from the Husband^ a political arrangement? 
Are all the murders, adulteries^ obscenities, and immoralities of every 
k.ind, which follow in the tram of slavery, political arrangements ? 
We tell him that the curse of God is on such political arrangements, 
and bf they are not altered, we tremble for America.— February, 1836* 

JBAir PIRRRB BMSSOT. 

la the South, the blacks are in a state of abjection difficult to de*^ 
scribe: many of them are naked, ill fed, lodged in miserable huts, on 
Bti|iw* They receive no education, ^o instruction in any kind of 
rdigkm ; they are not married but eoopled ; ^us they are bnttalized. 
Every tmns in Maryland and Virginia wears the print of slavery ; a 
starved sou, bad cultivation, houses &lling to ruin, cattle small and 
few, and bladi walkmg skeletons ; in a word, yon see real misery, 
•and apparent luxury, insulting each other. 

<< Crod hat ereaiid men of tM noHons, of oU languages^ of aU colors. 
egtioBy/ree ; SCoocry, tit all UnfarvM, inallUa degrees, is a vtoWon qf 
Vk Dkku Um$$ and a degradation of human nature,^ 

[Troodt in the UnUed States, 1788.] 
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WHAT ABOUTIQNISTS BBLUVB. 

We belie-'e slavery to be a sin— always, everywliere, and only, sin—sin, in 
itself, a|»art from the occasional rigors incidental to its administration, and from 
all those perils, liabilities, and positive inflictions to which its victims are con- 
tinually exposed— sin, in the nature of the act which creates it, and in the 
-^elements which constitute i^— sin, because it converts persons into things, 
makes men property, God's image merchandise ; because it forbids men to use 
themselves for the advancement of their own well-being, and turns them into 
nmre instruments, to be used l^ others, solely for the benefit of the users ; 
because it ccmstitutes one man the owner of the body, soul and spirit of other 
men — gives him power and permission to make his own pecuniary profit the 
great end of their bein^ ; thus striking them out of existence as beings posses- 
sing rights and susceptibilities of happiness, and forcing them to exist merely 
as appendages to his own existence. In other words, because slavery holdta 
and uses men, as mere means for the accomj^shment of ends, of which ends 
their own interests are not a part-Hhus annihilating the sacred and eternal dis- 
tinction between a person and a thing— a distincti(m proclaimed an axiom by all 
human consciousness- a distinction created by God, crowned with glory and 
honor in the attributes of intelligence, morality, accountability and immortal 
existence, aai commended to the homage of universal mind by the concurrent 
testimony of mature, conscience, providence and revelation, by the blood of 
atonement ^d the sanctions of eternity. This distinction, anthenticated 
by the seal if Deity, and its own nature effaceless and immutable, slavery 
contemns, dilannuls, and tramples under foot. This is its fundamental ele- 
ment— its vi^, constituent principle— that which makes it a sin in itself, under 
whatever modification existing. AU the incidental effects of the system flow 
spontaneously from this fountain head. The constant exposure of slaves to 
outrage, and the actua} inflictitms which they eiperience in innumerable forms^ 



angels— wrests from their rightful owners the legacies bequeathed thein- 
inalienable birthright endowments, exchanged for no equivalent, unsurrendered 
by volition and unforieited bv crime— breaks open the safictuary of human 
rights, uid makes its sacred things common plunder — driving to the shambles 
Jehovah's image, herded with four-footed beasts and creeping things, and bar- 
tering for vile dust the purchase ef a Redeemer's blood, and the living members 
of his body f What is that but a sin, which derides the sanctity with which 
God' has invested domestic relations— annihilates marriage— makes void 
parental authority— nullifies filial obligation— invites the violation of chastity, 
by denying it legal protection, thus bidding Gou-speed to lust as it riots atnoon-^ 
day, giorymg in the immunities of law ? What is that but a sin, which stamps 
as cnme.obedience to the command, " Search the soiiptures"— repeals the law 
of love— abrogates the golden rule— exacts labor without recompense— author- 
izes the forcible sundenngs of kindred, and cuts off for ever from the pursuit 
of happiness ? What is that but a sin, which embargoes the acquisition of 
knowledge by the terror of penalties— eclipses intellect— stifles t^e native in- 
stincts of the heart— precipitates in death-damps the upward aspirations df the 
fidrit— startles its victims with present perils— peoples the futmre with appre- 
hended horrwPB^palsies the moral tense whiems hope in despair, and kiUt th« 
«o«a ?— HceleMfion •/ iht Qkio Jbtti'Simerf CampUiom. 
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. / . SOUTHERN PREACHING. 

CFrom Miss Martineau.] 

*'0f the Presbyterian^ as welllis other clersy of the south, some are 
eveiy pUntetS) superintending the toils of thinr slaves^ and niaking 
purchases, or ejecting sales m the slave-markets, dunng the week, 
and preacMng on Sundays whatever they can devise that is least con- 
tradictory to their daily practice. I watched closely the preachins in 
the sonthj-'-^atDf all denominations, — to see what coula be made of 
Christianity, *the highest ikct in the Rights of Man,' in such a region.' 
I found the stricter religionists preaching reward and punishment in 
connexion with modes of belief, and hatred to the Catholics. I found 
the more philosophical preaching for or against materialism, and 
diverging to phrenology. I found the more quiet and * gentlemanly* 
preacmng harmless abstractions, — the four seasons, the attributes of 
the Deity, prosperity and adversity, &c. I heard one clerg3rman, who- 
always goes out of the room when the subject of negro emancipation 
is mentioned, or when slavery is found fault with, preach in a southern 
city against following a multitude to do evil. I heard one noble rdi- 
gious discourse from the Rev. Joel Parker, a Presbyterian clergyman, 
of New Orleans ; but except that one, I never heard any available 
reference made to the grand truths of lelision, or principles of morals. 
The great principles which regard the three relations to God, man, 
and self,— ^striving after perfection, mutual justice and charity, and 
christian liberty, — ^were never touched upon. — ^Meantime, the clergy 
were pretending to find express sanctions of slavery in the Bible : and 
patting words to this purpose into the mouths of public men, who do 
not profess to remember the existence of the Bible in any other con- 
nexion. The clergy were boasting at public meetings, that there was 
not a periodical south of the Potomac which did not advocate slavery : 
and some were even setting up a magazine, whose ^ ftmdamental 
principle is, that man ought to be the property of man." The clergy 
who were to be sent as delegates to the General Assembly, were re- 
ceiving instructions to leave the room, if the subject of slavery was- 
mentioned ; and to propose the cessation of the practice of praying for 
slaves. At the same time, the wife of a clergyman called upon me to 
admire the benevolent toils of a friend, who had been *puttm§ up 4000 
wei^t of pork' for her slave household : and another lady, kmdly and 
relt^ously disposed, told me what pains she took on Sunday mornings 
to teach her slaves, by word, of mouth, as much of Christianity as was 
good for them. When I pressed her on the point as to why they were 
to have Christiaiiity and not the alphabet, and desired to know imder 
what authority she dared to kieep them from knowledge, which God 
has shed abroad for all, as freely as the air and sunshine, I found that 
the idea was wholly new to her : nothing that she had heard in church, 
or out of it, from any of the Christians among whom she lived, had 
awakened the suspicion that she was robbing her brethren of thm 
Jbtf^iight The religion of the south stnetly accoids with the morale 
of the south. There is much that is ^ntle, merciful, and eenenitts: 
much among the sufiering women that is patient, heroic, ana inspiring 

S9€ cover Zipagt. 
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meek res^Mitioiu Among these victimsp there is fiuth^ hope, and 
chanty. But ChrisCiaiiity is severed from its ra<fical piinciplei of jus- 
tice and hberty ; and it will have to be cast out as a rotten oimndi. 

SOUTHERN NOTIONS OF RIGHTS AND LIBERTY. 

** One of the absolutely inevitable results of slavery is a disremd 
of human rights; ai^ inability even to compreheiMl them, rrth- 
baUy the south^n gentry, who declare that the presence of slaveiy 
•nhaoces the love of freedom ; that freedom can be duly estimated 
only where a particular class can appropriate all social privileges; 
that, to use the words of one of them, ' they know too much of slavery 
to be slaves themselves,' are sincere enough in such declarations ; and 
and if so, it follows that they do not know what freedom is. They 
may have the benefit of the alternative. — of not knowing what (reedoin 
is and being sincere ; £>r of not knowing what freedom is and not be* 
ing sincere. I am disposed to think that the first is the more common 



One reason for mv thinking so is, that I usually found in conversai* 
tion in the south, tnat the idea of 'human rights was — si^cient 8Ul>> 
sistence in return &r labor. This was assumed as the definition of 
human rights on which we were to argue the case of the slave. When 
I tried the d^nition by the golden rule, I found that even thatstraig^ 
simple nUe had become sin^idariy bent in the hands of those who pn^ 
feas^to a^nowledge and apply it Acler^jmnan preached from the 
pulpit the following application of it, which is echoed unhesitatingly 
by the most religious of the slaveholders : — * Treat your slaves as you 
would wish to be treated if you were a slave yourself' I verily be- 
lieve that hundreds, or thousands, do not see that this is not an honest 
api^ioation of the rule : so blindeid are they by custom to the &ct that 
the l^egro is a man and a brother. 

'' Another of my re'asons for supposing that the gentry of the south 
do not know what freedom is, is that many seem unconciou» of the 
state of coercion in which they themselves are living : coercion, not 
only fixnn the incessant fear of which I have before ^oke% — a fear 
which haunts their home& their business, find Uieir recreations ; coer> 
don, not only firom their fear, and from their being dependent for th^ 
houriy comforts upon the extinguished orestrang^ will of those whona 
they have injured ; but coercion also from their own laws. The laws 
asainst the press are as peremptory as in the most despotic countriea 
of Europe:* as may be seen in the small number and size, and foot 
quality, of the newspapers of the south. I never saw, in the rawest 
viUagee of the youngest States, newspapers so empty and poor ae 

• ** No notice is taken of any ocGorrtnce, however remarkible, in which a 
person of color, free or enslaved, has any share, for fear of the Acts wliich 
denounce death or imprisonment for life s^nst those who shall write, print, 
publish, or distribute any ttung having a tendency to excite discontent or in« 
subordination. Ac. : or which doonA to heavy fines these who shall use or issue 
language which may disturb * the security of masters with their slaves, or dinin* 
ish ttiat respect wluch is coaimanded to free people of c^or for the whites.,^ '^ 
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those ci New Orleans, tt is cuiious that, while the subject of the 
abdition of slavery in the British colonies was necessarily a very inter- 
esting one throughout the southern States, I met with planters who did 
not loiow that any compensation had been paid by the British nation 
to the West Indian proprietors. The miserable quality of the southern 
newspapers, and the omission from them of the subjects on which the 
people most require information, will go far to account for the people's 
delusions on their own affairs, as compared with those of the rest of the 
world, and for their boasts of freedom, which probably arise from their 
luiowing of none which is superior.* They see how much more free 
they are than their own slaves; but are not generally aware what 
liberty is where all are free. In 1834, the number of newspapers was, 
in the State of New York, 267 ; in Louisiana, 31 ; in Massachusetts, 
t08; in South Carolina, 19; in Pennsylvania, 220: in Georgia, 29. 
' « What is to be thought of the freedom of gentlemen subject to the 
following law? *Any person or persons who shall attempt to teach 
any free person of color, or slave, to spell, read, or write, shall, upon 
conviction thereof by indictment, be fined in a sum not less than two 
hundred and fifty dollars, nor more than five hundred ddian.* 

*^ What is to be thought of the fireedom of gentleman who cannot 
emancipate their own slaves, except by the consent of the legislature ; 
and then only under very strict conditions, which make the deed 
almost impracticable ? It has been mentioned that during a temporary 
suspension of the laws against emancipation in Virginii^, 10,000 slaves 
were freed in nine-years ; and that, as the institution seemed in peiil, the 
roasters were again coerced. It is pleaded that the masters themselves 
were the repealers and enacters of these laws. True : and thus it 
appears that they thought it necessary to deprive each other of a liberty 
which a great number seem to have maae use of themselves while 
they could. No high d^ree of liberty, or of the love of it, is to be 
seen here. The laws which forbid emancipation are felt to be cruelly 
galling, Uuoughout the south. I heard frequent bitter complaints of 
3iem. They are the invariable plea ur^ by individuals to excuse 
their continuing to hold slaves. Such mdiyiduals are either aiDcere 
in these complaints, or ihey are not If they are not, they luust be 
under some deplorable coercion which compels so large a multitude to 
hypocrisy. If they are sincere, they possess the common repubfican 
means or getting tyrannical laws repealed : and why do they, not use 
them ? If these laws are felt to be oppressive, why is no voice heard 
denouncing them in the legislatures? If men complainingly, but 
voluntarily, submit to laws which bind the conscience, little can be 
said of their love of liberty. If they submit involuntarily, notluAg CMi 
be said hr their possession of it*' 

* A limilar dutfge might have boen broi^ght ^galnat * large part of the 
tiorthem newspapen^ One fact byway of Uluatralbn. The Charleston Mor- 
vary of Julv-lst, sajrSt " Wo ftnd aonie very ploEuinj; eitmcts from Muft Marti ■ 
neau, in our exchange papers, and begin to ihink itiFtE nbo has written alirtost 
u good a book about Jlmehca jis the autbor of Cyril TliomtoD^ who, with all 
his sins, hat beentlie mo^tt jiuccoKsfiil of the Englieti fketchers ito America^^' 
*rhi« shows how caieftil the Mercury*! eichanne paperi have been to ivoid 
auch extracts as we have mftdflf— otUerwiaeth^Kert^iry. bsin^ %\\6 most rutKnu 
«f the pro-slavery i^perv, would hivo talked \i\ [uiiriarch^ it^le.— £«2, Eec 
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We will briefly dtate some of the reaaons why the (Heittibof oorcom* 
mon liberty should earnestly contend for the restoration of the trial by 
jury, as it has been restored ia Massachusetts and New Jersey. 

i. Th^e is real danger to the liberties of ottf free bom feUow*oiti* 
zens of these free-called states. We need only mention the cases of 
Mary Gilmore, in Philadelphia, and William Griffin in the city of 
New York, within two years arrested as fvgitivee from serriceor iabor^ 
and both of whom were saved only by the most providential circum- 
stances from being earned into hopeless slavery. Mary Gilmore, it is 
wed known was at last proved beyond all doubt to be a child of entirely 
white parents and a native of a free state. Gnffin who was seioed by 
"^apt Thomas Hope, of the state of Delaware, was on the point of 
being given up by the Recorder of the city of New York, who was 
perfectly saHqfied of the rightfulness of Capt Hope's claim, when mere 
accident threw in the way of his counsel evidence which proved beyond 
the power of all the slavery-supporting oaths in the universe to reftite, 
that he was a native of Salem in New Jersey, and was a citizen of 
New York at the time when he was sworn to have been a slave in 
Delaware. How many have been liurHed into slavery who, had they 
enjoyed the right of a jury, to weigh the evidence in their favor, and 
compulsory process to secure the use of it, mig^t now have been free, 
it is impossible to say. It is enough to know that every eitiien can 
claim the common security as a right, and that the want of this security 
ia not only fatal to the peace but injurious to the character and good 
e^izenship of those from whom it is wrested. How many who are 
now the victims of violated law, might have bees saeful and patiiotie - 
citizens had their rio^ts been ptoperly secured? As we vahie tke 
knpPOYement, good order, and virtue of our colored fellow citizens we 
must strive to give them the full benefit of those leg^ safeguards 
hi ^Wch we ourselves rejoice. 

i. Every slave, according to our own solemn national declaratiem 
hm an inalienable right to hia Uberty. Every master by pursuing his 
slave, whatever authority the constitution and laws of the land 
nuty inconsistentiy give him, commits an outrage upon the common 
rights of mankind and upon the foundation ^principle of the constitution 
land laws themselves. The most pertinacious and scrupulous ticklers 
for the compact and the constitutional rights of the south, cannot justify 
«» in going further to support them than the legitimate construction 
(St the h^w requires. We eannot sorely be bowul to encourage an 

{See e»9er9i p^e,y 
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OUh-igi ttpon Kbdrty and right tny further than we have pronuMcl t^ 
do 80^ if ao fitr. If then we have shown that the compaet or eooH 
fnomise does not destroy the right of any person to a jury trial, weaie 
bound to rescue all the slaves we fairly can, by that means. No doobt 
the dday and the more thorough display of slvreholding principletf 
and measures which must be made in clauning a fogitiire befiore a 
jury, will prevent many masters from prosecuting their ne&rious dainis.r 
In the recent riave case in Utica, with the collusion of the Hon* Ju^e 
himself, every eflbrt was made to have the trial pass off with as little 
public notice as possible. The capture would doubtlesB not have 
been undertaken with a prospect of having the whole case submitted 
to the verdict of an Oneida county jury. If the slaves must after alf 
saffet much from pur constitution let them have all the benefit they 
fairly can have from it 

3. The delusion of the highest question that ever comes before our 
courts by a hasty, and arbitiary process, is dangprootf to the liberty of 
all. It corrupts the courts ; it corrupts the people. It sets humanity 
below the dogs of the street It makes liberty, which should be above 
all price, vHer than property. It is a fatal stab at the national sense of 
honor and justice. It is placing the palladium of our rights on a level 
with the rescripts of tjnrants. The children of the north ought never to 
be taught the seductive and fatal lesson of slaveiy by seeiDg human 
beings disposed of like stray swine* 

4. Our national character requires it. The name of American 
liberty h^s become attractive throughout the earth. The oppressed 
of all nations look to America as an asylum. But the worst portion 
only wfll be be drawn to our shores by the nmiUf the best will look fi>r 
the redity of freedom. We complain of the character of the enngrents 
who flock to our riiores. Let us establish justice according to the 
design of our constitution, and we may hope to gain ihore and suflbr 
less, by our accessions from abroad. It is only by securing the most 
profound, and thorough and practical veneration for law and order, 
that we can hope to allure the lovers of laW and order, and scare off 
the partizans of tyranny, riot and misrule. 

Without any reference to the abolition of slavery, every patriot in 
America has sufficient motive in the character of his country to eitcite 
him to contend strenuously for the restoration of Uie trial by jury to 
all without distinction. 

Fellow-citizens what have we been contending for? We have 
culkd it a jury trial Biit it is not so much as that We have merely 
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^Untattded that eVery colored man should enjoy the li^l tDiubmii tke 
qnastioa of his daim to liberty to twelve sueh men as are usually en^ 
paaeUed in our courts of justice. But what sort of men are tliey ? Are 
all or any of them '^peers'' of the colored man ? By nature they are, 
but not by national prejudice. They are all of a different caste^ which 
claims supeiiority* The true spirit of trial by juiy requires one of 
two things. Colored men should be called to sit on juries equally 
with whites, that is, the distinction of caste should be ^t»olished, or 
else celored men should be tried by colored juries. English society is 
divided into upper and lower dassee, and the very gist 6f the right of 
trial by jury iS) that one of the lower class must be tried by bis equals 
of the same dass. If the colored people are an inferior dass, then it 
fdlowrthat colored men can be tried constitutionally only by coiorod 
juries, for the parity of the tried and the triers is essential to the in^ 
tution. While colored men are carefully excluded from the jury hixiy* 
is any one prepared to affirm that the sword of justice is not widded 
more severely towards the accused of the same inferior and proscribed 
coraplazion. May not this, without attributing to the jury any iojus' 
tioe, aside from general prejudice, of which they are conscious, account 
in some measure for the fact that the colored dass furnish more than 
their fair proportion to the population of our prisons — especially when 
taken in connection with the acknowledged fact that the colored con* 
victs are as a class less hardened than the whites ? 

* We SQ^pote it is generally no other law than the unwritten code of dan* 
ish prejudice which excludes colored men from juries. Such seems at any rate 
to be the case in Pennsylvaniai We quote an anecdote Arom a Fenn8]^vanhi 
newspaper which shows hew rarely the said nnwritten code is transgressed. 

*' Seme years since, a singular incident occurred in one of the courto of this 
city, [Phil.] When the sheri0' wras calling over the names of the jury, he sum- 
mmed, amon| others, * George Jones.' * Here, sir,' answered a voice from 
the crowd, and a colored man came forth, and took his seat in the jury box. 

" * Here is some mistake ' said the sherlflT. 

** ' No roistalie at all' Here is your lumnionst My name has been regularly 
drawn, and it is on the jury list.' 

" The judge interfered, *^ You may retire.*, 

** * Pd rather not. sir. I am willing to perform mv'duty.' 

" Here was a dilemma. There was nothing in the law to exclude a colored 
roan firom the jurv box, and the court was at a loss what to do. At length the 
Juryman was challenged by one of the parties, and had to leave the box. This 
Is, we believe, the only instance of such an error ; though it might be supposed 
that it would be of freqoent occurrencei^^PcMi SniimtL 
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VALUE OP TRIAL BY JURY. 
CFrom the Speech of the Hon. Francis James in the Seoete of PBQii9ylvaHa4 

It is the boast of an Englishman, it is as ju8tl}[ the |>ricle and glory of 
a white Am^can, that he cannot be deprived ot'his Uberty or property 
by lawless violence* Nothing short ot' the verdict of a jury, can right- 
fully afiect him in the uncontrolled disposition of either> the one or the 
otlier. Take from him the right of trial by jury, and you dispossess him 
of the most valuiable of his political privileges. You remove the comer 
stone of that superstructure which has for its material the institutions of 
his country, and as a consequence, involve the whole in k common ruin. 

We have lately had some deplorable examples of the folly and wick- 
edness, which must always attend a departure from this legitimate 
mode of determinining the guilt or innocence of the accused. Mr. 
Ch&irman, I need but name Sie Yicksburg tragedy, to bring vividly to 
your recollection all the horrors of that murderous transaction. But, 
sir, Yicksburg stands not alone in deeds of a like description. Other 
places within the borders of our far famed Union are fairly entitled to 
dispute with the actors in that horrid affair, the honors of an unenviable 
immortahty. These extraordinary outbreakings of popular violence, 
serve as terrible admonitions to us, to avoid the paths that might lead 
to similar outrages^ and evince the powerful necessity that rests upon 
us to preserve ummpared our right of trial by jury. It is, however, 
unnecessary for me to dwell longer on the benefits which flow to us 
from the possession of this inestimable privilege. It is a priceless 
jewel, and no encomiums of mine can tend to raise it in the estimation 
of the people of this conmionwealth. But I cannot forego the oppor- 
tunity which here offers to lay before the committee the opinion of^ Sir 
William Blackstone, of the trial by jury. After treating of the various 
matters connected with this mode of trial, he says, "upon these ac- 
counts the trial by juiy ever has been, and I trust ever will be looked 
upon, as the glory of the English law. And if it has so great an 
advantage over others in regulating civil property, how much must 
that advantage be heightened when it is applied to criminal cases !; 
But this we must refer to the ensuing book of these commentaries : 
only observing for the present that it is the most transcendent privilege 
which any subject can enjoy or wish for, that he cannot be affected 
ather in his property, his liberty, or his person, but by the unanimous 
consent of twelve of his neighbors and equals. A constitution that I 
may venture to affirm has under Providence secured the just liberties 
of this nation for a long succession of ages. And therefore a celebrated 
French writer who concludes that because Rome, Carthage, and 
Sparta, have lost their liberties, that therefore those of England in time 
must perish, should have recollected, that Rome, Carthage, and Sparta, 
at the time when their liberties were lost, were strangers to the 'trial 
by jury.' *' A privilege thus highly valued, should not be partial in its 
application, in a state claiming to be among the most free. It should 
be extended to all alike, to the poor as well as to the rich, tn the weak, 
as wen as to the powerful 
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OLD FASHIONED ABOUTIONISTS. 
** Those are men-stealers who abduct, keep, sell, or bay daTet." — 
GmUuM, ja. D. 1650. 

"Slavery is unjust in its nature." — JE. StiUsy President of Yale CU^ 
lege, 1791. 

" Slavery is, in every instance wron^ unrighteous, and oppressive, 
a very great and crying sin." — Samuel Hopkins^ 1776. 

" I thought it my duty to expose the mohstrous impiety and cruel^' 
not only of the slave-trade, but of slavery itself, in whatever form it is 
found."— G. Sharp, Esq., 1787. 

" Slavery is incurable injustice. Why is injustice to remain for a 
single hour V'—WiUiam Pitt, 1770. 

^^Slavery is a dominion and system of laws the most merciless and 
tyrannical that were ever tolerated upon the face of the earth." — Dr, 
Paley, 1780. 

^ He that holds another man in bondage, subjects the whole sum of 
his existence to oppression, bereaves him of every hope, and is, there^ 
fore more detestable than the robber and assassin combined." — Thomas 
Day, Esq., 1780. 

" Man-stealers ! the worst'of thieves ; in comparison of whom, high- 
way robbers and housebreakers are innocent This equally concerns 
all slaveholders, of whatever rank and degree ; seeing men-buyers are 
exactly on a level with men-stealers !" — Rev, J. Wesley, 1777. 

" Slavery is made up of every crime that treachery, cruelty, and 
murder can invent; ana men-stealers are the very worst of thieves." — 
Rowland HiU, 1790. 

" Slavery is injustice which no considerations of policy can extenu- 
ate."— BwAop Horsley, 1785. 

" The Conference acknowled^ that slavery is contrary to the laws, 
of Godj man, and nature, and hurtful to society j contrary to the dic- 
tates 01 conscience and pure religion ; and doing what we would not 
that others should do unto us ; and they pass their disapprobation upon 
all our fHends who keep slaves, and they advise their freedom." — 
American Methodist Confer ence, 1780. 

[From the Religious Magazine.] 
A SCENE AT SEA. 

In June of 1826, the writer of this article took passage in a packet^ 
from a southern city- for New York. It was a lovely momins. — A 
fair ynnd swept us from the wharf. Fort afler fort and islana after 
island, were rapidly passed, as we stretched out of the beautiful har- 
bor. There was a crowd of passengers. Gaiety and cheerfulness 
prevailed; for our circumstances conspired to promote it Some of 
us after a long absence, were hastening towards home, 'Hhe place 
where all endearments meet" Others were on visits of pleasure and 
relaxation to the healthful scenes of a northern summer. A couple of 
leagues of distance were passed. But an incident afiecting and pain- 
ful to me, at least, occurred. 

In stowing away some articles of frei^t, the chief mate of the ship 
discovered a slave who had secreted himself in the hold, in hope <»* 
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escaping from bondage. He had made necessary provision for bii 
support during the passage, in some simple articles of food, which, 
with a couple of blankets, which he had provided for his bed, were 
drawn forth from the darkness and presented to our sight. 

I looked on this scene with the deepest sympathy for tho roan, a 
slave indeed, but a man. There he stood of tine form and noble fea*- 
tures. He appeared about thirty years of age. I gave him the ap- 
pellation, man. So he was. And then he must have had the feelings 
of human nature. And what must have been the anxieties of his 
mind as he laid his plan of escape, and carried it into execution ? How 
strong must have been his emotions, as in the darkness of raid- 
night, he stowed himself i^way in the hold, and made the various 
arrangements necessary to escape the observation of all on board ! 
How high must have been the exultation of hope, as he heard the iks^ 
tenings of the ship cast off—as he heard the clashing of the passing 
waves, indicating progress to a land of freedom ! — What pleasing 
scenes must have ariEen before him, as he thought of stepping on that 
distant shore where ho should be a slave no longer ! I say m was a man, 
and therefore such emotions as these must have arisen in his bosom^ 

But suddenly the fair fabric of his hopes was dashed in pieces^ 
The officer's eye fell upon him. His stern voice called him from his 
his dark retreat What a sound for his ear ! What anguish for his 
heart! The bright visions of his &ncy were suddenly overshadowed 
with terrible darkness. You could see the emotions of sadness and 
despair on his countenance, as he slowly ascended from his place of 
refuge and stood before us. 

There were those of the passengers, who uttered the bitter curse 
lipon him, and the still more bitter jest I heard the rude laugh as 
strains of heart-cutting ridicule rang in his ears. But all this was most 
harshly at variance with the mournful reality of the sad scene. I 
could have wept over the unhappy man. I could not see such de- 
lightful hopes, as I knew must nave gladdened his soul, thus cloven 
dovm without deep sympathy with hnn. I could not see but with 
strong emotion a fellow being jpst bursting from the bondage and 
oppression of thirty years, thus cruelly thrust back again into the for* 
nace — ^to be for him heated seven-foldL I could not see that crushed 
and bleeding heart, those withered and expiring hopes, and suffer my 
thoughts to glance at that prospect of gloom, which had so suddenly 
succeeded such blessed expectation. I could not do tins without 
heart-felt gnef, I was bound with him. And I could not but see, as 
clear as the midnight lightning's flash is seen, the odious influence of a 
system which could make so sad a spectade an occasion of curses or 
merriment ; which could steel the heart to hwiensibility, when so 
powerful an appeal was made to its sympathiea 

By the captain's order the ship was hove to, and a sicrnol was soon 
flying to recall the pilot boat which had just lefl us. In an hour the 
unhappy riave was on his way back to nis master. But before the 
flight or another hour he was m the eternal world ! Rather than fait 
into the hands of men, he chose to ^' &U into tha hands of the living GkN)«* 
He threw himaelf into the sea and was seen no raorei StiioN. 
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( Cimtinuedfrom pagt It.) 
{pulpit Of «lie#here. ,If he will commit himself to a brother minidter 
not to open his mouUi for the suflfering and the dumb) he shows himself 
unwofthy of the gospel of Christ, he is treachenMs to the interests of 
his Master and ought to be sharply rebuked^ Tins terrible restivoiess 
of some ministers under the reproo& of the abolitionists, shows only 
on what ill tenns they are with their own consciences ! They throw 
themselves upon then* rights^ but, mark, they do not throw themsdres 
upon their reatons^ The abolitionist gives his reasons why the minister 
should preach and pray and read notices in behalf of the anti-slavery 
cause — the recusant minister gives no reason why be should not, but 
this; that he has a right to do as he pleases, and no. man has a right 
to cimpd him to do otherwise! Now I, for one, would argue the anti* 
slavery claims on their own merits — ^I do not admit that a minister can 
tightly shove aside the cause of the down^trodden slave, because^ 
forsooth, he has a right to say whether the singing school in his parish 
shall meet on this night, or that, or not at all. 

2. It is said this is a political matter, 

. Weil, suppose it is. When you settled it that the pulpit should 
have nothing to do with politics, I suppose you were aware that the 
righteousness of your decision depended very much upon the eitent 
Df meaning which you gave to the word politics. If you meant that 
the pulpit should not discuss the personal qualifications «f candidates 
for office, nor the expediency of this or that bank, road, or canal, that 
was one thing ; and if you meant that it should not dwell on the relation 
of man to man, so as to illustrate and enforce the second table fjl^ Grod's 
law, m all its length and breadth^ that was another. Because it Woakl 
be improper for the minister to discuss in his pulpit, the bargains t>f Ins 
grocer, or the industry of his dhoemaker, it does not follow that he 
t>aght not to inculcate the virtues of honesty and industry. The 
pontics \>f the ten^mmandments, the minister is bound to preach, nor 
tsan he sufler any politiieians to scare him from these politics. If man* 
stealing, and marriage-breakings and family'Sdndering, and heart* 
murdering are political subjects, then it is the minister's duty to preach 
•politici. Christ and his apostlelk preached theih. If they had not, 
their kingdom would have been not only not o/this worid, but not m iu 

3. It is professed that preaching and lecturing against slavery On the 
Sabbath, it a profanation of that day. AboKtionisks take it for granted 
that the slaves are msn, ami as they have the authority of the Lord ol 
%h« Sabbath, that ''the Sabbath was made for man,^ thby of course. 

iSte cover, MjMfM 
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tinnk it was UMule for the alwet . They ask no better justifiBatiai 
than is furnished them by One who was EUmself oompbdned of ibr a 
similar Tiolation of EUs own day. " What man shall there be amoBg 
you that shall have one sheep, and if it W into a pit on the Sabbath 
day, will he not lay hold on it and lift it out? How mueh then w a 
nun better ^um a ekeep 7 Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the 
Sabbath days."— Jtfslt. zii : 1 1, 18. Is it not remarkable that the min- 
isters who so frequently urge this objection against the abolitionists, 
should not have been struck with their own resemblance to the ancient 
Pharisees? 

4. It is objected to the abolition enterprise that unholy men are 
•engaged in it This is doubtless too true. But does it impair the 
iruth of abolition principles ? Does it stamp unholiness upon abolition 
measures ? Why, we might as well deny the truth of the multiplication 
table because it is believed in and practised upon by unholy men. If 
I have right principles and a good object, can they be the less worthy 
because wicked men unite with me in avowing the principles and 
promoting the object ? By agreemg and acting with them wherein 
they are right, do I become responsible for all things wherein they are 
wrong? Were we to be influenced by this objection, it is quite 
possible slavery would never be abolished, for it is quite possible 
that there are not in the worid men enough who agree to think each 
other good and holy, to do it But if a man has holiness enough to 
hate slavery and to love his fellow men, why should he not be encour- 
aged to exercise it, even if he have a bad creed or none at alt? And 
why should not the objector aid and encourage him in well-doing ? 
Whose spirit was it to shun a good deed because a Samaritan did it ? 

But, I wonder why the objector has not been frightened into sHenoe 
by his own objection. Surely there are plenty of unholy men engaged 
with him in opposing abolition. The grog-shops teem' with them. 
Over their hellish potations, with hellish oaths, they avow the most 
thorough sjrmpathy with the Doctors of Divinity who uphold slavery 
from the Bible. With their hands as full of missiles as their hearts 
are of malignity, they engage in the same work — the defence of 
slavery. . If the objection is good for any thing, surely the objector 
himself has the best right to the first benefit of it 

4. It is argued th&t the prevalence of abolitionism will stop revivals 
of religion. But what sort of religion is it that starts back from the 
t:Iaims of the slave ? If the claims of temperance, chastity, honesty^ 
Cruth and virtoe in general dould be left out of the account, undoubt^ly 
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kind of reKgkm ooidd be revtved and 8pre«d tUc« wilcUfire* 
The ifrtligioiis, If they were not called upon to any self-Bacrifioe, would 
•ceept the hopes of the gospel by acclamation. Revivals of religion 
flourish at the South, among men who live in the daily plunder of the 
f>oor, and we read very imposing accounts of them. Now, it is very 
probable, that if the preachers held up the immediate restitution of the- 
{blunder as a test of religious repentance, it might spoil all their success, 
but woidd it spoil the cause of religion ? And it is very possible, too,. 
Chat a great part of the religion produced in northern revivals, would 
vanish like mist in the morning, if it was subjected to the test of sitting 
down to the Lords' Supper with colored disciples, on equal terms. 
The white converts would very likely insist upon being served first 
and by themselves, as the condition of their participation in the ordi- 
nance — thus showing that their God is not He who made all men of 
one blood, nor their Saviour He who said ye are one in me, but the 
world's fashion. Would to Grod that every revival might be stopped 
that can be, by such a test ! Such a stopping of revivals would itself 
be a revival of that ^pure religion and undefiled" of which the apostle 
James gives us the characteristics. — James i, 27. 

5. Abolitionism disturbs the peace of the churches. This is an ar- 
gument against the churches, rather than against abolitionism. 

As a minister of the gospel, jealous for the purity of the church, have 
YOU no fears that this peace of the church will be the death of the 
church. As a friend of the church, I must confess my fears. The peace 
which is built upon the despairing groans of the tortured bodiel, and 
the wbfnl darkness and desdatenessof the murdered souls of my poor 
brethren, fills me with unspeakable horror. Any thing but such 
dreadfiil p e ac e . 

I remain your friend, 

in b^alf of the oppressed, 

IMMEDIATISM. 

COMPENSATION. 

A writer in the ^' Alton Observer," thus disposes of the dbctrme thai 
the South ought to be paid for thdr slaves. , 

. ** This is a very curious doctrine for a smart man to advocate. 
Every body knows that slavery is unjust ; but many think it a very 
prt^table vice. If so, as the slaveholder^ have had the profit lei 
them pay the loss ; but if it be true, as some think, that it is not profit- 
able, then emancipation is no loss, and then is nothing to pa|/ 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

Vbi LiicitTAi, ivi Patbia. 

Wker$ IMmty dmeOty there it ny coMry. 

Two Ofther aocieCior were also established in Philadelphia about 
this period, founded on the principlee of the most refined numanity ; 
one **far aUetfUiHng the ndsmes of public priwoM,''^ and the other, **for 
pr&mfiing the tMUion of elaoery^ the reHef of free negroes unUwfilhf 
kdd in bondage^ and the improvement of the condition of the J^riean 
rtieeJ" — Of each of these, Dr.* Franklin was president He Iwd as 
oarly as the year 177S, strongly expressed his abnorrenoe of the traffic in 
slaves, as appears by his letter of the 22d Au^st, in that year, to Mr. 
Anthony Benezet, inserted in the first part of his Private Correepondetice, 

According to Ruber's account, Div Franklin's name^ as president 
of the Abolition Society, was signed to the memorial presented to the 
House of Representatives of the United States, on the 13th of February, 
1789, praying them to exert the full extent of power vested in them by 
the constitution, in discouraging the traffic of the boman species. 
This was his last public aot-^Jvemoirs by Wm. TempU FranhHn» 

To the Senate and House of Representatives qf the United States : 

From a persuasion that equial liberty was originally the portion, and 
is still the biitimght of aU men, and iaflueqc^ by the strong ties of 
humanity and the |mnoiples of their institution^ your memorialists con- 
ceive themselves bound to use all justifiable endeavors to loosen the 
bands of slavery, and promote a general enjoyment of the blessings of 
freedom. Under these impressions, they earnestly entreat your serious 
attention to the subject of slavery ; that you will be pleased to counte- 
nance the restoration of liberQr to those unhappy men, who alone in 
this land of freedom, are degmded into perpetual bondage, and who 
amidst the general joy of surrounding fireemen^ are groamng in sevvile 
subjection-^that 3^u will, devise means for removing this inconsistency 
finom the character of the American people — that you will promote 
mercy apd justice towaid this distressed race*~and that you will stef^ 
to tfaie very verge of the powel vested in you for discouraging every 
species of traffic in the persons of our fellow men. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Prw»A»il. 
PkOaddphia, Feb.^^ 1790. [Federal Oaxette^ 1790.] . 

^ -. > - SAMUEL ADAWBEL.' ' ■• 
"Hi^ princtptes" on tlW Bul^jeet of hutoam (rig^s^ earned ' him Hu 
beyond tti^ narrow' lithits which maAy loudasp^rtsrs Ot ikeiromt^mii^ 
hav^ pr^biibed to ihfkm^^^ to ' the reiddkiition of' 4de tight in eitiy 
human Mlt^. Oh^ dttf ' ¥i^ > 'Wife of Mr. Adams tetumingf faoan, 
inforttied lye^husA)aiid>tHat a fHetid had madelifr'ai presentiof a ftmile 
slave. Mr. Adamb r^pli^ ^ a finiV decided iftoosmerj ^ She'^ftimf^iotlm 
but Hot as a-itaifefMA'kteidttiimbttiv^ini^^ if sheimm,^ 

miuM'^om'fl-ee? ^he'^iiMi > and fio6k tip^het* jWa itbbdihvith theitauiy 
o^tlfid it^ i6h4mpioft of A^ttoAcatf' hbilMy, and' tttere «be(^oiiMMl 
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THCHBdAS JEFFERSON* 

The whole commerce between master and slave is a perpetual 
exercise of the most boisterous passions ; the most unremitting aespo- 
tism on the one part and de^radin^ submissions on the other. Our 
children see this and learn to imitate it ; far man is an imitative animal. - 
This quality is the germ of all education in him. From his cradle to 
his grave he is learning to do what he sees others do. If a parent 
could find, no motive either in his philanthropy or his self-love, for 
restraining the intemperance of passion towards his slave, it should 
always he a sufficient one that his child is present. But generally it 
is not sufficient The parent storms, the child looks on, catches the 
lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs in the circle of smaller 
staves, ^ves loose to his'worst passions, and thus nursed, educated, 
and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it with 
odious peculiarities. The man must be a prodigy who can retain his 
manners and morals undepraved by such circumstances. And with 
what execration should the statesman be loaded, who permitting one 
half the citizens thus to trample on the rights of the otner, tran^rm» 
those into despots, and these into enemies, destroys the morals of the 
•ne part, and the amor patiisB of the other. For if the slave can have 
a country in this world, it must be any other in preference to that in 
which he is bom to live and labor for another: in which he must lock 
up the faculties of his nature, contribute as far as depends on his indi- 
vidual endeavors to the evanishment of the human race, or entail his 
own miserable condition on the endless generations proceeding from 
him. With the morals of the people, their industry also is destroyed. 
F.or in a warm climate no man wiR labor for himself who can make 
another labor for him. This b so true, that of the proprietors of slaves, 
a very small proportion indeed are ever scjen to labor. And can the 
liberties c^ a nation be thought secure when we have removed their 
only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of the people that these 
liberties are of the gift of God ? That they are not to be violated but 
with his wrath ? Indeed, I tremble for my country when I reflect that 
God is just; that his justice cannot sleep for ever; that considerins; 
numbers, nature, and natural means only, a revolution of the wheS 
of fortune, an exchange of situation, is among possible events : that it 
may become pi^bable by supernatural interforence ! The Almighty 
has no attribute which can take side with us in such a contest 

What an incomprehensible machine is man ! Who can endure toil, 
fanine, stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, in vindication of hk 
own liberty, and the next moment be deaf to all those motives whose 
p9W«r supported hitn throu^ his trial, and inflict on his fellow men f 
DflMlage, one hour of which is fraugl^ with more misery than ages of 
thiA wnich he rose in rebellion to oppose. But we must wait with 
paliaBee the workings of an oveituling Providence, and hope that that 
14 iwepwkig the defiverenoe of these our suffering brethren. When 
tlM aMarare of their tears shall be full^-when their tears shall have 
i«Pohr«d beaten itself in daiknes*— doobtless a God ef justice will 
awakm lo tiiflir dit^Mi, and by difiunig a light and tibecali^ ano^g 
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their oppressors, or at len^ by his exterminating thunder manifest 
his attention to things of tms world, and that they are nc^ left to the 
guidance of blind fatality. — Mtes on Vvrginia. 

I am rery sensible of the honor you propose to me, of becoming a 
member of the society for the abolition of the slave-trade. You know 
that nobody wishes more ardently to see an abolition, not only of the 
'trade but of the condition of slavery; and certainly nobody will be 
more willing to encounter every sacrifice for that object But the 
influence and information of the friends to this proposition in France 
will be far above the need of my association. — Letter to Jtf. WarviUe^ 
Paris, February, 1788. 

Dear Sir, — ^Your favor of July 31 st was duly received, and was 
read with peculiar pleasure. The sentinients breathed through the 
whole, do honor to both the head and heart of the wiiter. Mme, on 
the subject of the slavery of negroes, have long since been in possession 
of the pubUc, and time has only served to give them stronger root 
The love of justice and the love of country plead equally the cause of 
these people ; and it is a moral reproach to us that they should have 
pleaded it so long in vain, and should have produced not a single 
efibrt; — ^nay, I fear, not much serious willingness to relieve them and 
ourselves from our present condition of moral and poUtical reprobation. 

It is an encouragins observation, that no good measure was ever 
proposed which, if dtuy pursued, railed to prevail in the end. We 
nave proof of this in the history of the endeavors in the British Parlia- 
ment to suppress that very trade which brought this evil on us. And 
you will be supported by the religious precept, " be not weaiy in well 
ddng." That your success may be as speedy and complete, as it will 
be honorable and immortal consolation to yourself I shall as fervently 
and sincerely pray as I assure you of my great friendship and respect 
^Letter to Edward Cole, Esq., Jiuguat 85, 1814. 

KOSCIUSKO. 

General £b«etu«fto, by his will, placed in the hands ci Mr. Jeflfersofi 
a sum exceeding twenty thousand dollars, to be laid out in the purchase 
of young femafe slaves, who were to be educated and emancipated. 
The laws of Turginia prevented the will ci Itoedusko from oeini; 
earned into efiett— ^tfuroro, 1880. 

HORATIO GATES. 

A few days ago, passed through this town, the Hon. G^eral QnJbem 
and lady, on their way to take possession <^ their new and elegant 
seat on the banks of the East river. The general, previous to leavine 
Viijrania, summoned his nvmereus family and slaves aboat him, aai 
amMst their tears of affection and ^titnde, gave them their freedom; 
and what is still better, made piofision that their liber^ dxMld be « 
' s to thtiB.-"iraWiiniwyyar,Sqi<.8> 17901 
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ANECDOTES C* TOIJSSAINT UWTYteTURE. 

We g^ve some extracts from tbfi veify interesting ."•Alnn^ir^'' and 
^ AVles,** by Isaac L'Ourert&re, the son of Toussaint, atteclMd to the 
work of Antoine Metral. The first shows the idea which Bonaparte , 
had of the dignity of his prisoner^ as well as the attachment wl^iolt existed 
between Tdussaint and the French officers who had, served under him 
in St £>ommga The reader will please to watch narrowly the conduct 
of these French officers and gentlemen towards a fkioXty offaU blooded 
negroes. The frigate Hero was anchored in the roads of Bres^ 

<' About five days alter the dej^rture of the ^oj^e^ aido^n o^^sers 
of gendarmerie came>to look for Toussaint L'Quveiftureott boaitl the 
Hero. After biddihg an etetnal adieu to his wife and Sumlyi who 
r<s>lied by their tearS) he disembarked with this officers an^ the Isilthful 
Ptfkisir, ma domestio^ oeav Landie«Bau» Whisi^e he was waited. for by an 
adiutont commandant,; two companies of cancalry and tW4) o^nages; 
he entered the onedes^ned for hiiB,.in whi<;h was sealed opaosiite to 
him tbe aforesaid adjtHaiit con)imand«int ^iaisir entered the other, 
earriage. Escorted by this dettoi^mentof ieava^^. Toussaintr L'Ou- 
verture started for Moriaix. , , - f ,. 

< *f The Dexit day a» he was' passia^ through Gmagfim^ ^onuo French 
officers who had served under him in St J^mmjgOf apd w^ wei^ now 
incorporated into the 82d regimeoit of the line^.ini gfuriison io. thift city, 
klHHwing wh<>iit wa* ^^at wa»^ under esj^it^ b^jged th^^^ommsndant 
of. the/ddtachimeAt ,to atop , the cari^n^ . Thi^. riwh^ < U> i\9 fdoor fmd 
qinbffaced.thej^ 4^ 'general with the wAfraost Section. These oflicers 
were Mojeante, Sigad, -&e.^i» captaii)S.oCtl^e\a^d of fe \m^ . The 
other officers of this corps, who were present, and among whom may 
be mentioned Lieutenant Deschamps, follpwed their example.* 

" In all the large cities whtfM' Tottesaiiit L*Ouverture stopped, he 
was visited by the principal a,uthorities, eyep tp the fortr^s^ oi Joux, 
where he W£^8 shut up, never to come fbrthi ' ' " 

**The brig ta ^ayade, ori its return from Befle-lle-en'-tiler, tcxik' on 
boar^ the wife of TouSs^int L'Ouverture, Tiis two sons, Isaac apd BL 
Jean L'Ouvertur^, his hiice and their domestics^ attd btouwht tl^eih' to 
the port of Bayonne. M. Reigpac, principal dbhimr^i^ary of th^ p6«,' 
came to meet them on board the J^ayade^ and conducted them ashore 
in a niagnificent barge i-fro^redwijbi'^rivsf IP velvet; the mayor of 
Bayonne, his assistants, the whole garrison of the place, having at its 
helMtGlmcmt Dmxta, aikd a kitgeiid-oifrd ofichimH^ bped^lhcf banktfiot 
the AdoAu* The ioeiydp ofiered ^ aim to the/ wtfi^^ o^< Tdudi^t. 
UOnrnkvUnet' . She,, faansoni^ and • hei insiie^r 'w^too iboaAmlbBiAi )Wilb 
ponprtetweenitwo'hed^ of troopa t»ilMttendr JMl«se!oi'fthp:B«$h^]f 
of Bjraoittra, where stpBrtf»eiilt» bad b^sn prsitaM fbr ^m. i TbafeMxi 
day tyy<siMbnB[the#isit»bf •GfRiegtif Dims^tlUftl^iMer^filhe^y 
and the commissary d^fi£^lia^^^in^l91plng<£■&•F,^ 

* Letters of Captain Descbampt and Plaisir. 
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learned that Isaac L'^Ouveiture, his school-fellow,'*' was within the 
walls of Bayonne, impelled b^ his afi^tion, flew immediately to the 
arms of his friend. The adjutant-general Dubuisson, a native of 
Bayonne and former aid-de-eamp of Toussaint L'Ouvertiire, just arrived 
Drom the prisons of England, nasiened to assure the wile, the sons, and 
the neice of Toussaint L'Odverture, of his sympathy in their misfor- 
tunes, and how much he loved in them the endearing traits of his old 
general. This officer was one of the three hundred men of the regiment 
of Beam, who, after Toussaint L'Ouverture had taken Marme&de in 
1794, entered the service under ,him, on account of his magnanimity 
and great reputation. They were called the Garde Beamaise. 

>»«%«« (( The same may be said of another companion-in- 
arms of Toussaint L'Ouverture. An old warrior, General Bedos, 
who, in his turn at Bayonne, as inspector of the veterans, said with 
tears to Madame Toussaint L*Ouverture and her children, *If my 
prayers were heard, nobody would be happier than you.' " pp. 3 1 6 — 320. 

Thus does a negro youth write of his negro father. We quote below 
from Rainsford the English historion of Hayti, who had good reason 
to speak well of Toussaint, as he owed his life to the clemency of the 
black general-in-chief. 

ARDOR TO LEARN. 

"By the acqua*itance of some priests who possessed little more of 
the character than the name. Toussaint acquired the knowledge pf 
new sources of information, and a relish for books of a superior order 
than first attracted his attention ; the author of whom he became the 
most speedily enamoured was the Abbe Raynal, on whose history and 
speculations in philosophy and politics he was intent for weeks together, 
«nd never -quitted but with an intention to return, with renewed and 
additional pleasure. A French translation of Epictetus, for a time 
confined him to its doctrines which he often quoted; but he soon 
sought higher food for his capacious mind, and found in a portion of 
the ancient histories the summit of his wishes. He was tnere seen 
studiously consulting the opinion of those who teach the conduct of 
empires, or the management of war; yet, he neglected not those who 
aim to harmonize the mind, and teach man himself; the only difference 
in his habits imbibing- these treasures created, was an external polish, 
which imparted an uncommon grace to his manners." p. 244. 

6RATIT0DE. 

Touss-^int did not join the insurgent slaves till he had provided for 
the safety of his master who had always treated him with as great 
kindness and consideration as is compatible with a state of slavery. 
Rainsford says, 

''Toussaint prepared for the emigration of M. Bayou de Libcrtas, 

* Isaac and his half-brdther, Placide had been sent to Paris for their education, 
and were leturncd by the first consul with their tutor (;oasnoin, as decoys in 
b^aff of Le C lerc. This fact is good proof that the magiiariimoiui Toussaint 
had BO ^lesign U> ^conie the Bonaparte of his island.— £d. Rbp. 



ire 

AS if lie had only reriioved lor his pleasiire to the American oontinenL 
He found means to embark produce that should form a lueful 
provision for the future; procured his escape with his fiiniilyi and 
contrived e^ry pUn for his convenience : nor did his care end here, 
for after M. Bayou's estahlishment in safety at Baltimore, in Maryland, 
he availed himiaelf of every opportunity to supply any conceived defi- 
ciency, and, as he rose in circumstances, to render those of his pmtegi 
more qualified to Ins situation, and equal to the warm remembraiice 
of the services he owed him, which would never expire." p. 346.' 

CI.BMKNCT. 

Rainsford says of the discipline of Toussaint, " In cases of treason 
he was peculiarly singular in his ideas, and the following incident will 
afford a specimen." 

"Shortly afler Genefal Maitland arrived upon the island, four 
Frenchmen were retaken who had deserted the black chief with aggra- 
vated treachery. Every one expected a vindictive punishment, and of 
course a cruel death. Leaving them, however, in suspense as to th^r 
fate, he ordered them to be produced in church on the following sabbath, 
and, while that part of the service was pronouncing which respects 
mutual forgiveness, he went with them to the front ofthe altar, where, 
impressing them with the flagitiousness of their conduct, he ordered 
them to be discharged without further punishment" p. 248. 

OTHELLO. 
Such was the name of a black man in the city of Baltimore, who, in 
1788, published an essay against the slavery of the negroes^ of which 
Gr6goire remarks, "Few works can be compared with this of Othello's, 
for force of reasoning and fire of eloquence." 

OTTOBAH CUGOANa 
This person was born on the coast of Fantin, Africa, and brought 
to the island of Grenada as a slave in his childhood. He was liberated 
and carried to England, by Lord Hoth. He wrote and published a 
valuable treatise on slkvery and the slave-trade which was t«ndated 
into French. In this work he seems to have taken the same view of 
the teachings of the scriptures in relation to slavery that is now taken 
by the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

DISCONTINUANCE. 
Thb Anti-Slavery Record will not be continuec*. after the present 
mimbor, the entire services of the editor being required in another 
department of labor. Subscribers to whom the whole or a part of 
Mnother volume is due, will receive an equivalent in the " Humaa 
Rights," or other publications, if they prefer. 
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